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Mucu attention has been given during the last few years by 
the Society for Psychical Research to the subject of auto- 
matic writing, and especially to the phenomena now known 
as “cross-correspondences” exhibited by the scripts of a 
particular group of automatic writers. Apart from their 
intrinsic interest, some have seen in these phenomena the 
promise of a new and powerful instrument of investigation 
which might even make it possible to apply an effective test 
to the authenticity of communications purporting to come 
from disembodied spirits. One object of the present paper 
will be to inquire how far such an expectation appears to 
be well founded. 

In the first place, what precisely is meant by a cross- 
correspondence ? 

The term has hardly yet been submitted to strict definition. 
Let us suppose A and B to be writers of automatic script 
sitting at the same hour on the same day in London and 
Edinburgh respectively. If, under such conditions, A’s script 
describes correctly facts relating to the surroundings of B, 


of which A could have no normal knowledge, this would 
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certainly seem to point to some kind of telepathic rapport 
between the two automatists, but would it constitute a cross- 
correspondence? As employed by Mrs Verrall,’ the term 
would apparently include such cases. On the other hand, 
Miss Johnson, in her valuable chapter’ on the “Theory of 
Cross-Correspondences,” prefers to restrict it to cases “in which 
independent references to the same topic occur at about the 
same time in the scripts of both writers.” Mr Piddington, 
to whose labours—and very arduous labours they must have 
been—we owe the latest and by far the most important 
collection of correspondences yet published, is very sparing 
of discussion on the general aspects of the question, being 
for the most part content to refer the reader to Miss Johnson's 
essay. 

If the wide extension implied in Mrs Verrall’s application 
of the term is legitimate, it is not easy to see how a simple 
correspondence is to be distinguished from a cross-corre- 
spondence. In the natural signification of the word, a cross- 
correspondence between two automatic writers A and B 
would appear to imply a cross-reference, z.e. a reference of 
A to B and of B to A. It was probably this consideration 
which led Miss Johnson to restrict the term to cases “ where 
references to the same topic occur independently in the two 
scripts,” and refuse it to cases *‘ where one automatist describes 
correctly some fact about the other.” Yet even thus some 
difficulties remain. From one point of view, the meaning 
given to the word by Miss Johnson may be thought too 
narrow. Let us suppose a case in which the script of A 
correctly describes B’s surroundings, while that of B correctly 
describes A’s surroundings. ‘There would certainly seem to 
be a reciprocity of reference here, yet the case would not 
rank as a cross-correspondence in Miss Johnson’s sense, 


1 In her Report on her own Automatic Writings, Proceedings of the S.P.R., 
vol. xx. 

2 Proceedings of the S.P.R., vol. xxi, “On the Automatic Writing of Mrs 
Holland,” chapter vii. 
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inasmuch as the two scripts could not be said to refer to 
the same topic. Passing by this objection, however, it may 
possibly be argued from another point of view that Miss 
Johnson’s application of the term is too wide. Is it certain 
that every case in which references to the same topic occur 
independently in two scripts is necessarily a case of reciprocal 
reference? If other personal happenings in connection with 
A may be apprehended telepathically by B and appear in B’s 
script without being held to constitute a cross-correspondence, 
why not A’s automatic writing also? For that too is a 
personal happening in connection with A, and it is at least 
doubtful whether, regarded as an object of telepathic appre- 
hension by B, it is properly distinguishable from A’s other 
personal happenings. 

In whatever way this doubt may be resolved—and perhaps 
no satisfactory solution is possible without a clearer insight 
into the nature of telepathy than we at present possess— it 
suggests a question of great importance in relation to the 
investigations with which we are here concerned. Can corre- 
spondences between the scripts (or trance-utterances) of different 
automatists take such a form that, from the peculiarities of that 


form alone, we are entitled to infer something beyond a simple 


telepathic perception by one automatist of what is consciously 
or subconsciously present to the mind of another ? 

It is to Miss Johnson that belongs the merit of having been 
the first to raise this question, though not exactly in the shape 
here given to it. When studying the proofs of Mrs Verrall’s 
Report early in 1906, Miss Johnson was “struck by the fact 
that in some of the most remarkable instances [of cross-corres- 
pondences contained in the Report] the statements in the script 
of one writer were by no means a simple reproduction of state- 
ments in the script of the other, but seemed to represent 
different aspects of the same idea, one supplementing or 
complementing the other.” Furthermore, this peculiarity 
appeared to be emphasised by passages in Mrs Verrall’s own 
script, indicating that it was not accidental but deliberate. A 
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considerable number of such passages have been collected by 
Miss Johnson, and included in her chapter on the Theory of 
Cross-Correspondences. A few of these may be quoted here :— 


27th Oct. 1902.—Mrs [Forbes] has the other words—piece together. Add 
hers to yours. 

31st Oct. 1902.—You have not understood all—try further. She has some 
words incomplete to be added to and pieced and make the clue. 

3rd Nov. 1902.—I will give the words between you neither alone can read, 
but together they will give the clue he wants. 

10th Aug. 1904.—Sit regularly and wait. I want something quite different 
tried—you are not to guess, and you will probably not understand what you 
write. But keep it all, and say nothing about it yet. Then at Christmas, or 
perhaps before, you can compare your own words with another's, and the truth 
will be manifest. 


That the above passages are apposite to the new type of 
cross-correspondences which Miss Johnson believed herself to 
have discovered will not be disputed. “The characteristic of 
these cases,” she goes on to say, “is that we do not get in the 
writing of one automatist anything like a mechanical verbatim 
reproduction of the phrases in the other; we do not even get 
the same idea expressed in different ways—as might well 
result from direct telepathy between them. What we get is a 
fragmentary utterance in one script, which seems to have no 
particular point or meaning, and another fragmentary utterance 
in the other, of an equally pointless character; but when we 
put the two together, we see that they supplement one another, 
and that there is apparently one coherent idea underlying both, 
but only partially expressed in each.” 

It is evident that the type of cross-correspondence here 
described might be realised in very different degrees of per- 
fection in different cases. Its possible significance may 
perhaps be most conveniently illustrated by an imaginary 
example intended to represent it at its best. 

When the Shakespear-Bacon controversy was at its height 
and the discovery of recondite cryptograms was the order of the 
day, some ingenious person happened to find out that in the 
46th Psalm, as printed in the Authorised Version of the Bible, 
the forty-sixth word from the beginning is “ shake,” and the 
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forty-sixth word from the end is “ spear.” Now suppose that 
three automatic writers sit simultaneously in three different 
places, and produce script independently of each other—that 
is to say, without collusion and without normally acquired 
knowledge on the part of any of the three of what the others 
are writing. On comparison it is found that A’s script refers 
to the Bible version of the 46th Psalm, B’s to Shakespear, 
while that of C contains an injunction to count forty-six from 
the beginning and forty-six from the end, without specifying 
what it is that has to be counted. 

With this imaginary example before us, let us return to the 
question which we left unanswered a while since : Is it possible 
for a cross-correspondence to take such a form as to entitle us, 
from the mere peculiarities of that form, to infer something 
beyond a simple telepathic perception by one automatist of 
what is consciously or subconsciously present to the mind of 
another? A brief consideration of our imaginary case shows, 
I think, that this question must be answered in the affirmative. 
Even if one or all of the automatists knew of the cryptogram, 
the fact that the three scripts so dove-tailed into each other 
that their real significance became apparent only on comparison 
would be insufficiently accounted for by a mere quasi-passive 
psychical rapport between the writers. It would be at once 
felt that we had here evidence of the active intervention of 
purpose and design. If many such cases occurred, the evidence 
for purposive action would be irresistible. Understanding, 
then, by “simple telepathy” a telepathic community of 
mental content into which the element of deliberate intention 
and design does not enter, it will be admitted, I think, that 
the peculiar type of cross-correspondence we are now con- 
sidering is capable of carrying us beyond simple telepathy. 

But how far will it carry us? Let me quote Miss Johnson 
once more. “It occurred to me then,” she writes, “that by 
this method [#.e. by means of cross-correspondences in which 
one script provides a complement to the other], if by any, it 
might be possible to obtain evidence more ‘conclusive than any 
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obtained hitherto of the action of a third intelligence external 
to the minds of both automatists. If we simply find the same 
idea expressed—even though in different forms—by both of 
them, it may, as I have just said, most easily be explained by 
telepathy between them; but it is much more difficult to 
suppose that the telepathic perception of one fragment could 
lead to the production of another fragment which can only 
after careful comparison be seen to be related to the first.” 

Similarly, Mr Piddington, after remarking that the simple 
type of coincidence which consists in the production of the 
same word or phrase through two automatists is easy enough 
to explain as the result of telepathic interchange between them, 
but that “this theory seemed inadequate to cover some of 
the more complex forms of cross-correspondence inherent in 
Mrs Verrall’s and Mrs Holland’s scripts, which appeared to 
point to the action of some third mind,” adds that as he and 
his co-workers reflected on the problem they “came to realise 
how cross-correspondences might be so elaborated as to afford 
almost conclusive proof of the intervention of a third mind, 
and strong evidence of the identity of this third mind.” 

These are high hopes; but if they are to prove well 
grounded, it is clear, I think, that they must be based on 
something besides the merely formal or structural peculiarities 
of a special type of cross-correspondence. Those peculiarities 
may indeed justify us in inferring intelligent action directed to 
the attainment of an end; but there remains the possibility 
that the intelligent action has its source within one of the 
automatists themselves. And to determine this question—if 
indeed it can be determined—we must take account not merely 
of the form of the cross-correspondence, but also every other 
circumstance that can throw light upon it. 

The term “cross-correspondence” has probably become 
too deeply engrained in the technical language of Psychical 
Research to be easily got rid of; otherwise it might be better 
to discard it, and divide correspondences between automatic 
scripts into two classes, which I should propose to call simple 
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and complementary correspondences respectively. No doubt 
the two classes pass by insensible gradations into each other : 
also, it must be admitted that any correspondence, to which- 
ever class assigned, may be the result of purposive activity. 
But, speaking generally, in simple correspondences the form 
gives no indication of purpose ; in complementary correspond- 
ences there is ground for suspecting purpose, though the ground 
may be far from amounting to a proof; a repetition of extreme 
cases of “ dove-tailing,” as exhibited in our imaginary example, 
would convert suspicion into practical certainty. 

The voluminous automatic script of Mrs Verrall, Miss 
Verrall, Mrs Holland, Mrs Forbes, Mrs Piper, and others, 
from 1901 onwards, published by the Society for Psychical 
Research, contains a very considerable number of correspon- 
dences both of the simple and of the complementary type. 
These deserve the most careful study by all who are interested 
inthe subject. In particular, the paper by Mr J. G. Piddington, 
entitled “« A Series of Concordant Automatisms,” which fills the 
best part of a bulky number of the Society’s Proceedings issued 
in October last, forms in some respects the most important 
contribution to Psychical Research that has been made within 
recent years. 

In saying this I am far from wishing to disparage the value 
of the earlier Reports which we owe to Mrs Verrall and Miss 
Johnson. But the correspondences to be found in those reports 
cannot compare either in number or in complexity with the 
later series. Perhaps this was to be expected, whatever 
explanation we incline to give of the results obtained. By 
the time the later series began, the importance of cross- 
correspondences and the evidential possibilities which they 
seemed to hold out had been fully realised by members of the 
Society, largely owing to the labours of Mrs Verrall and Miss 
Johnson themselves. The conduct of a series of cross-corre- 
spondence experiments was, indeed, one main reason why the 
Society invited Mrs Piper to come over. This was of course 
known to those who had the management of Mrs Piper’s 
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sittings (described by Mr Piddington as the “ experimenters 
in charge”), and to Mrs Verrall, who frequently sat to obtain 
automatic writing at hours adjusted to those of Mrs Piper's 
trance. It was also known to Miss Verrall, and, during the 
latter half of the period over which the sittings extended, to 
Mrs Holland as well. Though withheld from Mrs Piper in her 
normal state, it was freely mentioned in her presence when in 
the trance condition. Her trance-personalities were constantly 
encouraged to produce cross - correspondences through the 
various automatists, and a message was conveyed to them 
(veiled, it is true, in Latin, a language not understood by Mrs 
Piper) laying special stress on the importance of correspondences 
of the complementary type. 

In these conditions 71 sittings, extending from 15th 
November 1906 to 2nd June 1907, in the course of which 
some 120 “experiments” were tried, resulted in a number of 
more or less successful cases of cross-correspondence sufficient 
to occupy several hundred pages of print and as many as 
twenty-three subject-headings in Mr Piddington’s Report. 

The Platonic Socrates remarks somewhere concerning the 
writings of Heraclitus the Obscure, that it needed a stout 
swimmer to win through them. It is to be feared that many, 
even of those who have had the courage to take the first 
plunge, will feel something of the same kind about Mr 
Piddington’s paper. But the author himself is hardly to blame 
for this. It is inherent in the material with which he has to 
work. The tedious and bewildering incoherence of the auto- 
matic writings, the curiously intricate and allusive character 
of many of the cross-correspondences, which often require real 
ingenuity and some literary knowledge to detect and unravel, 
the number of sittings over which a single experiment may 
extend, and the number of different scripts which have to be 
compared at every turn—these and other difficulties make 
brevity and lucidity practically impossible. It may be added 
that they are difficulties for a reviewer as well as for the 
author. How is he to deal with such a mass of material, 
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the evidential value of which can only be estimated by careful 
attention to minute detail? The task might well seem almost 
a hopeless one within the limits of a magazine article; and 
yet I feel that an attempt must be made to describe a few 
at least of the incidents recorded with such fulness in Mr 
Piddington’s Report, if only to enable the reader unacquainted 
with the original to form, by the help of actual examples, 
some more concrete idea of the phenomena obtained. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that these 
examples can only serve as illustrations, and that even as 
illustrations they are not to be regarded as samples from 
which the character and quality of the entire series can 
fairly be judged. 

The six weeks from the middle of March to the end of 
April were peculiarly prolific of triple correspondences between 
the scripts of Mrs Piper, Mrs Verrall, and Mrs Holland; Mrs 
Holland writing throughout the period in India, Mrs Piper 
in London, and Mrs Verrall either in Cambridge or at 
Matlock Bath. 

Two of these cases are described in the report under the 
headings “Cup” and “Thanatos.” They are both of them 
interesting and instructive examples, though in the former 
the part played by Mrs Holland might fairly be set down to 
chance coincidence ; but I pass them over in order to select 
for more detailed treatment three other cases which, taken 
together, afford perhaps the best specimen of complementary 
correspondence to be found in the whole volume. I propose 
to consider them separately in the first instance, and afterwards 
in relation to each other. 

1, It is worthy of remark that Mrs Piper’s share in this 
series of triple correspondences is a comparatively subordinate 
one. In the case I shall give first it is confined to the words 
“Light in West” uttered during the “waking stage”’ on 
the 8th of April. The piecemeal ejaculations which invariably 


1 Mrs Piper passes into a deep self-induced trance before she begins to 
write. The “waking stage,” or process of “coming to,” lasts several minutes. 
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proceed from Mrs Piper during the “ waking stage ” are often 
quite as significant as the script itself. They frequently serve 
to indicate particular words or phrases as subjects of a cross- 
correspondence ; and it is probable that such an indication was 
meant to be given in the present instance. 

Be that as it may, Mrs Holland’s script, written a few 
hours earlier on the same day in India, contained the 
following passage :— 

The Constellation of Orion. 


The tall spire shows above the mellow redness of the wall. Do you 
remember that exquisite sky when the afterglow made the East as beautiful and 
as richly coloured as the West—Martha became as Mary, and Leah as Rachel. 
Also on the same day, but a few hours later, at Cambridge, 
Mrs Verrall wrote :— 

The words were from Maud, but you did not understand. 

“ Rosy is the East,” and so on. 
You will find that you have written a message for Mr Piddington which you 
did not understand but he did. Tell him that. 
The words “ You will find that you have written a message,” 


etc., almost certainly indicate that a cross-correspondence is 


to be looked for. That a cross-correspondence does exist is 
evident ; and that it is closer than might appear at first glance 
a brief consideration will show. 


The words “ Rosy is the East” in Mrs Verrall’s script are 
a misquotation from Tennyson’s Maud, and were at once seen 
to be so by Mrs Verrall herself. They should be “ Rosy is 
the West.” The substitution of Hast for West may be a mere 
error, but it may also be deliberate; and there is at least one 
other instance in Mrs Verrall’s script of a misquotation which 
would be fully explained by supposing it to be employed for 
the express purpose of emphasising the word that has replaced 
the correct one. On this interpretation, Mrs Verrall’s Rosy is 
the East will stand in marked contrast with Mrs Piper's 
Light in West. 

Next, let us turn to Mrs Holland’s script: “Do you 
remember that exquisite sky when the afterglow made the 
East as beautiful and as richly coloured as the West—Martha 
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became as Mary, and Leah as Rachel.” Here the contrast 
is transcended. East and West become as one. The two 
opposites are united and identified, even as though Dante’s 
types of the Active and the Contemplative life had passed one 
into the other—Martha had become as Mary, Leah as Rachel.’ 

Two further points remain to be noticed. First, Mr 
Piddington has given some plausible reasons for thinking that 
the mention in Mrs Holland’s script of “the Constellation of 
Orion” is a reference to Maud. If this surmise is right, it 
provides another point of connection between Mrs Holland’s 
script of the 8th of April and Mrs Verrall’s of the same date. 
Secondly, the unification of East and West, explicit in Mrs 
Holland’s script, is suggested in Mrs Verrall’s also. For 
immediately preceding the line out of Maud misquoted in 
Mrs Verrall’s script comes this verse : 

Blush from West to East, 
Blush from East to West ; 
Till the West is East, 
Blush it thro’ the West. 

These various coincidences, and especially the way in which 
the different scripts fit into each other, seem to rank this case 
as a good example of a complementary correspondence, even 
when taken by itself. 

2. The next case, inferior to the preceding in respect of 
smultaneity in the production of the concordant scripts, is in 
other ways not less remarkable. It begins with two scripts 
written by Mrs Verrall: the second and most important of the 
two on the 25th of March, the earlier on the 4th of the same 
month. For reasons which will appear later, it is desirable to 
quote both of these scripts in full, or nearly so. 


Mrs Verrall’s Script of 4th March. 


patvomevos & “HpaxAns. 

Hercules Furens. Tell your husband from me, there is a passage in the 
Heracles not understood, about the pillar and the tying to it. An 
old story lies behind that but it means something in Euripides that 





1 See Dante, Convito, iv. 17 ; Purgatorio, x::vii. 97-108. 
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A W V [i.e. Dr A. W. Verrall] has not yet seen. Tell him to look at 
it again—it is the passage about the pillar and the thong—the pillar 
at the foot of wh. lay the dead children. Tell your husband to read 
that again—not to mind the mythology but to see another point wh, 
will please him. 

I have long wanted to say this but the words were never there —now all 
the words are there and I think I have made the meaning clear ask 
elsewhere for the BOUND HERCULES, 


“HpaxAys Avopevos is the sequel. 

Binding and loosing deaporcr Avrois 

not adamantine fetters but fetters that link and loose. Something about 
snapping his bonds in sunder. Tell AWV he will understand. 


Mrs Verrall’s Script of 25th March. 


Claviger the bearer of the Key and Club 
clavem gerens trans Pontem 


f 


—— 


trans Hellespontem et insuper mare 

ad urbem antea Byzantineam postea de ipsius nomine nominatam. 

The Club and Key—East and West. look for the Eastern sign of the 
Club ex pede Herculem. 

The Hercules story comes in there and the clue is in the Euripides play 
if you could only see it. 

Bound to the pillar—I told you before of Sebastian, it is the same story 
of the archer and the binding to the pillar. 

I want a special message to get to you. I have tried several times, but 
you have not understood. I dont know where it went wrong. But 
let Piddington know when you get a message about shadow,— 
remember the Virgilian line indignantis [sic] sub umbras, To you 
they are shadows—like the shadows in Plato’s cave but they are 
shadows of the real. 

quae cum vides bene comprehendere possis quae tibi nunc fusco colore 
obdita paene obscurata videntur, et tamen in somniis aliquando 
UMBRARUM volitantia corpora percipis—immo pro corporibus 
animas dicere melius—quae tibi per somnum mentem immortalia 
tangunt 


ae 


The shadow of a shade. 
That is better umbrarum umbras. oxias eldwAov was what I wanted to get 
written. Good-bye. 
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A partial explanation of these curious rigmaroles will be 
offered presently. For the moment, attention should be 
concentrated on two points about which there can be no 
mistake: (1) the mention of Euripides; (2) the association 
of Euripides with one of his plays, the Hercules Furens. 
It is these which form Mrs Verrall’s contribution to the cross- 
correspondence we are now engaged upon; and here again 
the words “ask elsewhere for the Bound Hercules” seem to 
indicate that a cross-correspondence was to be expected. 

Mrs Piper’s contribution was not made until the 8th of 
April. On that day, when Myers,’ was in the midst of 
an enumeration of words corresponding, as he claimed, to 
messages which he had given or was trying to give to Mrs 
Verrall, the following conversation took place with Mrs 
Sidgwick, who was in charge of the sitting :— 

Myers, Do you remember Euripides ? 

Mrs S, What is that? “ Euripides ’”’? 

Myers». I meant to say Harold. 

Mrs S. “ Harold” ? 

Myersp, Yes, well. 

Mrs S. To whom did you say ‘‘ Harold ” ? 

Myers, To Mrs V. 


There is some doubt as to what is intended by “ Euripides 
... [meant to say Harold.” The last words may mean that 
“Euripides ” had been written in error for “ Harold.” But the 
error would be a strange one ; and it seems to me at least equally 
probable that what Myers, intended to say was that in addition 
to “Euripides” he had tried to give Mrs Verrall “ Harold ” 


! The formula Myers, requires explanation. Most automatic writing takes 
the form of a communication ab extra; but the scripts of the automatists who 
took part in the experiments described by Mr Piddington have the further 
peculiarity that they purport to be inspired by an identical group of spirit 
personalities. The protagonist among these claims to be F. W. H. Myers. 
Mr Piddington uses the symbols Myersp, Myersy, and Myers, to designate 
the Myers’s influence as it is manifested in the script of Mrs Piper, Mrs Verrall, 
and Mrs Holland respectively. It is made quite clear, however, that this 
usage is only for convenience of description, and is not intended in any way to 
prejudge the answer that may eventually be given to questions concerning 
the real source and nature of the influence. 
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also. In any case, it remains the fact that Mrs Piper's script 
of the 8th of April mentions “ Euripides,” and immediately 
afterwards ‘“ Harold.” 

Mrs Holland’s script of the 16th of April contains a 
passage which corresponds both to Mrs Verrall’s of the 4th 
and of the 25th of March, and to Mrs Piper’s of the 8th of 
April. 

Leopold. Lucus. 
Margaret. 

To fly to find Euripides. Philemon— 

I want you to understand me, but I have so few chances to speak—it’s 
like waiting to take a ticket and I am always pushed away from the pigeon. 
hole before I can influence her mind—No, the scribe’s—A peck of pickled 
pepper. 

Students of Browning will at once see in “ Lucus [ Lukos]|— 
to fly to find Euripides—Philemon ” allusions to Aristophanes’ 
Apology, in which a translation of the Hercules Furens is 
incorporated. The mention of ‘“ Margaret” (Mrs Verrall’s 
Christian name) in the middle of these allusions still further 
serves as a connecting link with Mrs Verrall’s script, just as 
that of “Leopold” serves as a connecting link with Mrs 
Piper’s script. For “ Leopold ” and “ Harold” are the names 
of Frederic Myers’s two sons. Miss Johnson (so Mr Piddington 
informs us) has no doubt that “a peck of pickled pepper ” is a 
punning allusion to Mrs Piper. It is difficult to express any 
opinion on this without having more of Mrs Holland’s script 
before us. Whether Miss Johnson’s interpretation be well 
founded or not, the cross-correspondence is sufficiently striking 
without it. All three automatists mention Euripides by name. 
All three indicate more or less clearly that “ Euripides ” is the 
subject of a cross-correspondence. ‘Two out of the three con- 
nect Euripides with the Hercules Furens, though the connec- 
tion is differently brought out by each. Two out of the three 
couple the mention of Euripides with the name of one of 
Frederic Myers’s two sons, Harold and Leopold. 

3. In both the cases already described it is Mrs Holland's 
script which forms a kind of middle term between Mrs Verrall’s 
and Mrs Piper’s. In the third, the middle term is provided by 
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Mrs Verrall. It must be added that the third case is more 
disputable, because more fanciful, than either of the other two. 
Nevertheless I am inclined to think that Mr Piddington’s inter- 
pretation of it as a triple cross-correspondence is probably, 
though not certainly, correct. 

The relevant passage in Mrs Verrall’s script has been 
already quoted. It forms the second part of the “ Euripides ” 
script of the 25th of March, beginning with the words, “ I want 
aspecial message to get to you.” Reiteration of words or ideas 
intended to be significant is a very common feature of Mrs 
Verrall’s automatic writing. The significant idea in this 
particular passage is evidently that conveyed by “shadow” 
(repeated no less than five times), “shade,” “shadow of a 
shade,” “ umbre,” “umbrarum umbre,” ox.as eSwAov. All these 
words and phrases are capable of bearing both a literal and 
a metaphorical meaning: indeed, there seems to be a transition 
in the script from one to the other—from the “ shadow ” which 
is darkness to the “shade” which is the ghost or phantasm of 
the dead. The insistence with which the idea is repeated is 
sufficient of itself to suggest that a cross-correspondence may be 
intended ; but the words “ I.et Piddington know when you get a 
message about shadow ” seem to leave no doubt upon the point. 

Only two days later (z.e. on 27th March) Mrs Holland 
produced a script beginning “ Birds in the high Hall Garden— 
not Maud Sylvia,” in which the words, “ tenebre,” “ darkness,” 
“light and shadow—shadow and light” occur within the space 
of a few lines. It will be observed that in Mrs Verrall’s 
script “ shadow ” appears (1) in its literal sense as implying 
darkness, (2) in its metaphorical sense as equivalent to 
“phantom.” Mrs Holland’s script gives it in its literal 
sense only. ‘T’o complete the cross-correspondence artistically, 
“phantom” or some analogous word should appear in Mrs 
Piper’s script. It is interesting therefore to find that on 
the 8th of April, at the very same sitting which produced 
both “Light in West” and “ Euripides—Harold,” Myers, 
does actually claim to have given “ spirit ” to Mrs Verrall. 
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As I have already said, the cross-correspondence thus 
arrived at is very distinctly weaker and less convincing than 
the two former ones. On the whole, however, I believe it to 
be genuine (z.e. not accidental); and an examination, which 
we have still to undertake, into the relation of the three cross. 
correspondences to one another will be found, I think, to 
support the belief. 

At first sight there might seem to be nothing to connect 
any of the three with any other, unless the opening passage of 
Mrs Holland’s script of 27th March, “ Birds in the high Hall 
Garden—not Maud Sylvia,” be held to provide such a connec. 
tion. For the reference to Maud gives a point of contact 
between “ East and West ” and “shadow ”; and the mention of 
*« Sylvia” (Silvia is the name of Frederic Myers’s only daughter) 
gives a point of contact with “ Euripides.” 

A much more intimate connection, however, is revealed by 
a careful study of Mrs Verrall’s two “ Euripides” scripts of 
the 4th and the 25th of March, especially the latter. 

The first part of the script of the 25th of March seems to 
identify Hercules with Janus through their common epithet 
claviger, which means “ key-bearer” as well as “ club-bearer.” 
In the bearer of the club and key the union of the East and 
West is typified. And as Hercules, the world-wide wanderer, 
may be said, like Xerxes, to have bridged the Hellespont, which 
divides Kast from West, so also he may be compared to the God 
of the twin countenance, who embraces in one single gaze Eoas 
partes Hesperiasque simul. 

Again, when the second half of the script of the 25th of 
March is read in the light of the script of the 4th of March, there 
emerges a direct association between the oxvas eiSwdov in which 
the former culminates and the individual “shade” of Heracles 
himself. For Mrs Verrall, whose contemporaneous notes are 
often the best interpreters of her own script, records at the 
time that the reference in the script of 4th March to the 
Hercules Unbound (‘Hpakdjs Avopevos) reminded her of a 

1 Ovid, Fasti, i, 140, 
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passage in Plotinus of which a translation is given in Myers’s 
Human Personality: “<< As the soul hasteneth,’” says Plotinus, 
«‘to the things that are above, she will ever forget the more ; 
unless all her life on earth leave a memory of things done 
well. For even here may man do well if he stand clear of 
the cares of earth. And he must stand clear of their memories 
too; so that one may rightly speak of a noble soul forgetting 
those things that are behind. And the shade of Heracles,’ 
indeed, may talk of his own valour to the shades, but the 
true Heracles in the true world will deem all that of little 
worth; being transported into a more sacred place, and 
strenuously engaging, even above his strength, in those battles 
in which the wise engage.’ ” 

If this interpretation be accepted and we are to see in 
the “ Unbound” Heracles of the script the “true” Heracles 
of Plotinus, the cross-correspondences summed up in the 
words Hast and West, Euripides, and shadow, must them- 
selves be regarded as parts of a still more elaborate cross- 
correspondence, in which the first and third are brought 
into direct relation with the second, and so into indirect 
relation with each other. Mr Piddington believes them 
to be the starting-points of yet wider ramifications, and in 
supporting his argument shows much subtlety and acumen, 
though perhaps also a tendency to over-refining. Into this 
field, however, I will not attempt to follow him: what has 
already been given should suffice to serve its immediate 
purpose, which is that of illustration merely. 

I will now state very shortly the provisional conclusions— 
T cannot yet call them fully considered opinions—which a first 
study of Mr Piddington’s report has led me to form. 

1, The cross-correspondences presented by the different 
scripts are too numerous and too close to be the result of mere 
chance. 

2. They could, of course, be explained on the hypothesis of 


‘The allusion to the shade of Heracles in this passage is itself a 
reminiscence of Odyssey, xi, 601-3. 
Vou. VII.—No. 2. 17 
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collusion. Nor do I think that this hypothesis can be absol- 
utely disproved. By many it will no doubt be accepted with 
all its difficulties in preference to conclusions repugnant to their 
settled preconceptions. But if it cannot be disproved, it may 
be disbelieved ; and personally I disbelieve it. 1 do so partly 
on grounds of internal evidence, partly because my knowledge 
of several of the individuals concerned forbids me to think 
them capable of engaging in a carefully prepared and long. 
sustained conspiracy to deceive. This, and nothing short of 
this, is involved if the phenomena are to be accounted for by 
collusion. The trickeries and frauds only too often practised 
by paid mediums at séances seem to me to stand on quite a 
different footing. 

3. If we exclude accidental coincidence and reject collusion, 
no explanation seems possible which does not in some shape 
or other presuppose telepathy. 

4. In some of the cross-correspondences, though not in all, the 
“complementary ” character is sufficiently developed to make 
design and purposive action a probable inference, even if that in- 
ference had no foundation other than peculiarities of form alone. 

5. The argument in favour of design is, however, immensely 
strengthened by the circumstance that in many, perhaps in 
most, of the successful cases an intimation is given in one script 
that the subject of the cross-correspondence will be found in 
another. In Mrs Piper’s script the intimation usually takes the 
form of a distinct claim that such and such a word or combina- 
tion of words has actually been given, or a statement that an 
attempt is being or will be made to give it, to Mrs Verrall.’ 
In the case of Mrs Verrall and Mrs Holland the intimation is 
in general much less explicit, and often absent altogether. 

6. If the exhibition of purpose and design be an admitted 
feature in the phenomena, a mere blind and haphazard tele- 
pathic rapport between the persons concerned in the exper'- 

1 I do not recall at the moment any claim on the part of Mrs Pipers 


trance-personalities to have successfully conveyed a message to Mrs Holland. 
There is one rather doubtful case of such a claim with reference to Miss Verrall. 
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ments is not sufficient to account for them. Directing intelli- 
gence must come in somewhere, whether it be manifested in 
conveying appropriate ideas to other minds, or in extracting ap- 
propriate ideas from other minds, or in turning ideas acquired, 
whether actively or passively, from other minds to appropriate use. 

7. The above considerations, if sound, do a good deal to 
narrow the area of the problem. The question now takes this 
form: ‘To what mind is the directing influence to be traced ¢ 
Two alternative answers suggest themselves: It may proceed 
from the mind of one or more of the persons concerned in 
the experiment; or, it may have its origin in some source 
wholly external to any of them. 

8. If we could eliminate the first alternative, and thereby 
establish the second, something approaching a prima facie case 
would have been made out for accepting the account which 
the directing influence gives of itself, namely, that it proceeds 
from the surviving spirits of certain individuals who “have 
passed through the body and gone”—always provided this 
explanation is not ruled out ad initio. So long as the bare 
possibility of communications from the dead is treated as an 
open question, it would savour of paradox, in the case of a 
cross-correspondence admitted to be due to the purposive 
action of some intelligence external to the living persons 
immediately concerned in it, to attribute that action to an 
absolutely unknown 2 rather than to the source from which it 
actually purports to come. 

9. Unfortunately, evidence that would exclude directive 
agency on the part of the automatists is very difficult to get.’ 


' The difficulty, great in any case, is further increased by the conversa- 
tional method characteristic of the Piper script. The advantages which this 
method offers in the devising and carrying out of experiments are obvious ; 
the drawback is that the experimenter in charge, and the sitter, if any, may 
tasily become important factors in the result. This is, perhaps, less felt in the 
case of cross-correspondences than in that of other “ psychical” phenomena. 
Some of Mrs Piper’s most successful “hits” outside of cross-correspondences 
we strongly suggestive of ordinary thought-transference from those present. 
should be inclined to put the Plotinus and Abt Vogler incidents both in this 
‘ss, See Mr Piddington’s report, pp. 59 and 107, 
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It may, indeed, be conceded that intelligent action directed 
towards an end must be conscious action; and further, that we 
may have good ground for believing (as I think we have in 
the present instance) that the automatists are genuinely uncon- 
scious of any action taken by them of a nature to produce a 
given cross-correspondence. But this is not sufficient. The 
phenomena of automatic writing, like those of hypnotism, 
seem to point to what is sometimes described as “ dissociation 
of the personality,” whereby an element of the normal self 
may be supposed to become in a lesser or greater degree 
divided off from that self and to acquire for the time being 
a certain measure of independence. It would appear to be 
with this secondary self (or selves, if there be more than one 
of them) that we have to reckon in dealing with the facts of 
automatism, rather than with the normal self ; and deductions 
drawn from the consciousness or unconsciousness of the latter 
may be altogether inapplicable to the former. How ready these 
secondary selves are to act a part, and how cleverly they often 
do so, the experience of hypnotism is there to show. 

10. I have now indicated the two rival hypotheses that 
seem to me on the whole to afford the most probable explana- 
tions of the phenomena of cross-correspondences. One of these 
attributes the production of the cross-correspondences to the 
directive agency of the secondary self of one of the automatists 
(or it may be the secondary selves of more than one co-oper- 
ating together). According to the other, these secondary selves 
are passive instruments played upon by intelligences external to 
them, which there is some prima facie ground for accepting as 
what they represent themselves to be, namely, spirits yet living 
that once were human beings in the flesh. I am well aware 
that to many people both these hypotheses will appear utterly 
fantastic and impossible. To me, both seem possible, and 
neither proved. But I do not see how any number of cross- 
correspondences, as such, will help us to decide between them. 


G. W. BALFOUR. 
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NEW FACTS ON OUR SURVIVAL 
OF DEATH. 


JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A., 
Principal of Dalton Hall, University of Manchester. 


Ir is generally known that thirty years ago Frederic 
W. H. Myers, one of the greatest men of our generation, 
combining as he did extraordinary faculty as a man of letters 
and a man of science with high academic standing and 
strong spiritual intuition, determined to devote the rest of 
his life to the investigation of a group of phenomena of 


which no scientific explanation had yet been found. He 
found in Edmund Gurney a colleague of singular like-minded- 
ness, extensive leisure, and good literary and scientific powers, 
and on the initiative of Professor Barrett of Dublin, the 
Society for Psychical Research was launched in 1881. Dr 
Richard Hodgson, an acute and sceptical thinker, who was at 
that time an expert in Herbert Spencer’s philosophy and a 
man of much practical wit, shortly joined the band, and it has 
worked on under the constant play of showers of sceptical 
criticism from Mrs Sidgwick and Mr F. Podmore. It has 
issued twenty-two volumes of Proceedings and thirteen volumes 
of Journal, and there have been produced the great work 
Phantasms of the Living and the still greater work of 
F. W. H. Myers, published after his death under the title of 
Human Personality. Other subsidiary literature has flowed 
from other pens. Then in succession came the deaths of 
Gurney, Sidgwick, Myers, and Hodgson. But this is a work 
261 
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which, if there is anything in it, may perhaps be carried on from 
both sides of the chasm of death; and for the past five years, 
amid many bogus imitations, there appears to have come a 
stream of communication from the departed leaders, which | 
venture to claim has now reached evidential force and volume. 

Communications have to pass through a medium’s hand or 
voice ; she has to write or to speak ; how are we to know that 
the communication does not come from some subliminal part of 
herself, or by thought transference from someone else on earth ’ 
If it be accepted, as it is accepted, that the subliminal self of each 
of us may carry on communication with the subliminal self of 
another without our knowledge or the other’s knowledge, and 
that anything that is in anyone else’s mind may conceivably, by 
stretching improbabilities, be thus transferred to the medium’s 
mind, it will be seen how difficult it is to choose material 
which will be evidence of a communication from the departed. 
Myers and his friends recommended when they were here that 
we should all write in a sealed envelope some word, or fact, or 
allusion, which we should leave behind us in the hands ofa 
trusted friend, hoping that if we were able to tell the contents 
of the envelope from the other side before the envelope itself 
was opened, that would constitute a proof of our survival. 
But it appears as though accidental, merely superficial know- 
ledge of that kind rarely survives into the memory of the next 
life, and no such experiment has yet been successful except a 
remote one in America many years ago. Myers, therefore, the 
initiator as ever of new work, conceived the idea about two 
years after his death—that is at least what purports to have 
happened—that he would try to give through two or more 
different mediums communications which make no sense in 
isolation, but which dovetail into one another and show an 
independent mind behind them both; the communications to 
the two or more mediums being so different that it would be 
plain that telepathy had not taken place between them. ‘The 
mediums used have been Mrs Piper, the experienced lady 
who has worked so long with Dr Hodgson at Boston, and 
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whose communications have already given such strong evidence 
of survival as to convince most of those who have studied them; 
Mrs Verrall, the wife of Dr Verrall of Cambridge, her daughter 
Miss Verrall, Mrs Thompson, and the Anglo-Indian lady who 
goes under the name of Mrs Holland. ‘Three Parts of the 
Proceedings, dealing chiefly with the script of Mrs Verrall, 
Mrs Holland, and Mrs Piper respectively, have been published 
(Parts liii., lv., and lvii.). It is almost impossible to give in a 
brief form an intelligible account of experiments which are so 
complicated and which depend upon detail for their value, but 
I will here attempt a summary of one from Part lvii. edited 
by Mr Piddington which I will call 


CaLM IN TENNYSON AND PLOTINUS. 


On the 29th of January 1907, Mrs Verrall propounded to 
the Myers of the Piper trance a test question, which had been 
carefully selected so as to be wholly meaningless to Mrs Piper 
herself, and to suggest matter which was so familiar to 
Frederic Myers in his life, and had entered so fully into his 
habitual thoughts, that there was good hope of his recollecting 
it. On account of the difficulty of getting questions through 
the well-intentioned but rather ill-educated amanuensis called 
“Rector,” who appears to work Mrs Piper’s hand, the question 
had to be very short ; and in order to avoid the chance of lucky 
guesses, and to make the result comfortably certain, this short 
question was to be such as would have large allusiveness, and 
might open up many recollections in the mind of Myers. It 
was thought also that if the question bore some kind of affinity 
to a subject already touched by Myers, though an affinity 
unrecognisable by the medium, there would be still more hope 
that his mind would again travel on that path. It was also 
necessary that the result should be verifiable, and not dependent 
upon Mrs Verrall’s or upon anyone else’s impressions. These 
conditions appeared to be all fulfilled by the three Greek words 
autos ovpavds axvpwv (“the very heavens without a wave ”), 
which were painfully spelt out, frequently repeated so as to be 
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transmitted correctly, and plainly caught by Myers on the 
above date. 

These words are from the Enneades of Plotinus, and are 
part of a description of the circumstances which accompany 
and condition ecstasy ; that is, the condition in which the soul 
is sufficiently separated from the body, or from the bodily 
interests, to be in such close communion with the divine as to 
receive visions in rapt contemplation. The last of the three 
words is a rare one, not known even to Mr Piddington, 
still less, of course, to the absolutely Greekless minds of 
Mrs Piper and of “ Rector.” 

Now for the connection of the words with F. W. H. Myers. 
In his treatment of Ecstasy in Human Personality (Epilogue, 
vol. ii. p. 291), he quotes the paragraph in which they occur, 
not in Greek but in English. He translates the sentence 
containing them—* Calm be the earth, the sea, the air, and 
let Heaven itself be still.” Moreover, the actual Greek words 
are used by Myers as the motto to his poem on Tennyson, 
which is printed in Fragments of Prose and Poetry (p. 117). 
These words, which state that clear outward calm in nature is 
propitious to the trance condition of ecstasy, were pretty sure 
to have been often pondered by Myers in writing his careful 
inquiry into the experience of ecstasy—an inquiry, it is safe 
to say, more scientific, more wide in its outlook, alike more 
penetrating and more comprehensive, than any preceding 
treatment of the phenomenon. It was therefore reasonable to 
expect that Myers would still be able to translate the words 
and to quote illustrative allusions to its subject matter from 
Tennyson and from Plotinus, and possibly from his own 
works. It was not yet seen by any of the experimenters how 
closely connected were Tennyson and Plotinus in the mind of 
Myers, and probably also in the mind of Tennyson himself; 
and how deeply appropriate it was that that motto from 
Plotinus should be placed at the head of a poem on Tennyson. 
The words out of that poem to which the motto is appropriate 
are these :— 
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Once more he rises ; lulled and still, 
Hushed to his tune the tideways roll ; 

These waveless heights of evening thrill 
With voyage of the summoned Soul. 


The allusion is, of course, to Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar ; 
they are indeed little but a paraphrase of that lovely lyric :— 


And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

We have therefore to do with the idea of calm, particularly 
as a preliminary to spiritual exaltation; calm of nature as 
conducive to calm of spirit ; and we shall expect, if the experi- 
ment be successful, allusions to that idea in Tennyson, and 
reference to Plotinus. 

It was carefully discovered that Mrs Piper had never seen 
the volume, Fragments of Prose and Poetry, and even if she 
had read the English rendering of the words in Human 
Personality, it would not convey the Greek. 

A previous connection with the words “halcyon days” in 
Mrs Verrall’s script was, as was intended, remote and unrecog- 
nisable. Let it be remembered that we have to do in this 
investigation with the operation of a mind which appears to 
dream, and to bring out of its treasures unexpected allusions, 
glimmering attempts at a central idea, which it apparently 
takes time and effort for the speaker to make clear, and then 
to pass through an ill-made machine. It is something like 
writing a letter in the dark, which you hand to a sleepy post- 
man, who will carry it through an unknown land, past 
ancient block-houses of prohibitive tariffs and along unscaled 
passes, to a temporary and movable address ; and the responses 
are brought by dictation to an illiterate scribe, who does not 
always know the meaning of what he writes. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised that the first answers 
to the test question were glimmering approaches to it only. 
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The day that the question was propounded, Myers, through 
Mrs Piper, alluded to a “haven of rest,” which he connected 
with a low armchair in Mrs Verrall’s house, and to “ celestial 
halcyon days,” both of which he claimed to have referred to 
in her earlier script since he left this life. This was, on the 
whole, a well-founded claim, and it was doubtless made because 
Mrs Verrall had told him that the answer to her question would 
have some slight connection with something previously given. 
We thus see him on the right track, having apparently caught 
the idea of calm. He went on to speak of “arches” and 
“Jaburnum.” A dreamer who was dreaming of Tennyson in 
connection with the word “halcyon” might easily pass on to 
the verse :— 


When rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
And rarely pipes the mounted thrush ; 
Or underneath the barren bush 

Flits by the sea-blue bird of March, 


For the “sea-blue bird of March” is the kingfisher or halcyon. 
Just at the end of the sitting, however, all that could be 


expressed was the word “arches,” and that led on to another 
nature reminiscence from In Memoriam: “laburnums dropping 
wells of fire.” All this would deserve the name of fanciful 
if it stood alone ; but we will proceed. 

We now turn to Mrs Verrall’s script, which on the 12th 
of February ran thus :— 


The voyage of Maeldune faery lands forlorn and noises of the western sea— 
thundering noises of the western sea. 

It is about Merlin and Arthur’s realm—Merlin’s prophetic vision—‘“all 
night long mid thundering noises of the western sea”’ and how he 
would not go—the passing of Arthur. 

And then the island valley of Avilion where blows not any wind nor ever 
falls the least light—no not that but you have the sense—there falls 
no rain nor snow nor any breath of wind shakes the least leaf. 

I will try to get the idea elsewhere conveyed—but it is hard and I know 
I have failed before. Why will you not put the signature? Surely 
you know now that it is not you. FWHM. 


Here we have more Tennysonian calm with the island 
valley of Avilion, which he could not manage to quote quite 
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correctly. The words near the end, “ Why will you not 
put the signature? Surely you know now that it is not 
you. FWHM,” appear to be remarks which have leaked 
through, addressed by Myers to Mrs Verrall as medium. 

The Keats quotation “faery lands forlorn,” is also used as 
title of a poem by Myers published in his Fragments, and in 
that poem are references to “that heaven-high vault serene,” 
and “unearthly calms.” He is thus giving a clear allusion from 
his own words to the idea required of him. Myers’s poem 
speaks of a voyage north from Aalesund to “Isles unnamed 
in gulfs unvoyaged,” just as does the Voyage of Maeldune. 

We have, therefore, here an allusion than which few could 
have been more characteristic of Myers and more appropriate 
to the idea he was desired to convey. 

On the 25th of February Mrs Verrall’s hand wrote :— 

I stretch my hand across the vapourous space, the interlunar space—twixt 

moon and earth—where the gods of Lucretius quaff their nectar. 
Do you not understand ? 

The lucid interspace of world and world—Well, that is bridged by the 
thought of a friend, bridged before for your passage, but to-day for 
the passage of any that will walk it, not in hope but in faith. 

Here is an allusion to the Lucretius of ‘Tennyson, to a passage 
descriptive altogether of calm contemplation and such com- 
munion as is possible to men :— 


The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! And such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
Not such nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. 


On the next day we have, through Mrs Verrall’s hand, 
the first reference to the three Greek words connected with 
Crossing the Bar :— 


I think I have made him [probably “‘Rector”] understand, but the 
best reference to it will be made elsewhere, not Mrs Piper at all. 
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I think I have got some words from the poem written down—if not 
stars and satellites, another phrase will do as well. And may there 
be no moaning at the bar—my Pilot face to face. 

The last poems of Tennyson and Browning should be compared. There 
are references in her writing to both—Helen’s, I mean. 

The fighter fights one last fight, but there is peace for him too in the end 
—and peace for the seer who knew that after—after the earthquake, 
and the fire and the wind, after, after, in the stillness comes the voice 
that can be heard. 


Here we have the first clear allusion to the connection 
between the motto from Plotinus and the poem Crossing the 
Bar, to which it alluded in Myers’ poem on Tennyson. He 
evidently feels the difficulty of communication, and adds that 
though he cannot get the allusion “sunset and evening star,” 
he does get part of the lines about “the pilot” and the 
“moaning at the bar.” He then alludes to the well-worn 
comparison of this last poem of Tennyson’s with Browning's 
valediction to life :— 


“ Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed, fight on, face ever 
There as here,” 


The appropriateness of the comparison of Tennyson the seer, 
to Browning the fighter, is plain; and finally, we have the 
allusion to the “still small voice” heard by Elijah on Mount 
Horeb. 


On the 6th of March Mrs Verrall’s hand wrote :— 


I have tried to tell him of the calm, the heavenly and earthly calm, but | 
do not think it is clear. I think you would understand if you could 
see the record. Tell me when you have understood. 

Calm is the sea—and in my heart, if calm at all, if any calm, a calm 
despair. 

That is only part of the answer—just as it is not the final thought. 
The symphony does not close upon despair—but on harmony. So 
does the poem. Wait for the last word. 


Here we have more allusions to the same thought, though 
Myers expresses doubt as to whether he has made “ Rector ” 
understand; but he thinks that the record of the Piper 
trances will be plain to Mrs Verrall. He then runs in another 
quotation from Jn Memoriam, but corrects its final word, inas- 
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much as the conclusion of that poem is hope and not despair. 
He put his special signature to this bit of script. 

Then on the 11th of March we have a beautiful passage 
written by Mrs Verrall’s hand, dwelling on the fact that both 
Plato and Tennyson had communion with the unseen :— 


Violet and olive leaf purple and hoary. 

The city of the violet and olive crown. 

News will come of her. Of Athens 

The shadow of the Parthenon. It is a message from Plato that I want to 
send. It has been given elsewhere, but should be completed here. 
It is about dim, seen forms, half seen in the evenings grey by a boy 
and afterwards woven into words that last—I want to say it again. 
I think there is a verse in Tennyson about it. 

Plato and the shadow and the unseen or half-seen companionship—shapes 
seen in the glimpses of the moonlit heights. 

To walk with Plato (or some phrase like that), with voiceless communing, 
and unseen Presence felt. (No, you don’t get it right.) Presences 
on the eternal hills (that is better). The Presence that is on the 
lonely hills. (That is all for now. Wait.) 


This script is an allusion to Frederic Myers’s poem on The 
Collected Works of G. F. Watts :— 


Then as he walked, like one who dreamed, 
Through silent highways silver-hoar, 
More wonderful that city seemed, 
And he diviner than before : 
A voice was calling, “ All is well” ; 
Clear in the vault Selene shone, 
And over Plato’s homestead fell 
The shadow of the Parthenon. 
For purposes of mere evidence it is enough to say that 
Tennyson and Plotinus, who were plainly connected in the 
mind of Frederic Myers, were also connected in the script ; 
and any reader who feels that he would like to keep his mind 
closely bent upon the thread of evidence, will do well to skip 
the following paragraphs. ‘It is in itself, however, a deeply 
interesting quest to point out how the great mystics in all 
ages speak the same tongue. 
It is well known that Tennyson was all his life subject to 
periods of trance, which he could sometimes produce by the 
device of repeating his own name over and over; he was 
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“wound into the great Soul,” had the sensation of leaving his 
body and living in a larger air, a consciousness of exalted 
happiness and communion, at once broken by any interruption, 
or even by his own hand suddenly touching the table. He 
gives an account of this experience in In Memoriam, stanza 
xev., in The Ancient Sage, and in Arthur’s speech at the 
conclusion of the Holy Grail, and it is referred to pretty fully 
in his son’s Memoir. 

With regard to the particular point of the desirability of 
external calm to induce ecstasy, Mrs Verrall has noted that 
before the trance described in In Memoriam, xcv., there was— 

Calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering : not a cricket chirred ; 


The brook alone far off was heard, 
And on the board the fluttering urn, 


and that the vision “ was stricken through with doubt” in the 
sudden breeze of dawn. Mrs Verrall also points out that there 
are some interesting verbal parallels between In Memoriam 
and Plotinus, who speaks of the “illuminating entry of the 
soul bringing a golden vision.” ‘Tennyson speaks of “ the 
spirits’ golden day.” ‘“ Aonian” occurs in both writers, and 
both speak of “ That which is” as compared with the present, 
past, and future ideas appropriate to time, which is a mere 
image of eternity. It is known also that Arthur Hallam, the 
subject of In Memoriam, was a student of Plotinus. 

We will now turn to Mrs Piper’s trance, which we left on 
the 30th of January, giving then its first hints of a solution to 
the question which had been propounded to those who write 
through her hand the day before. 

On the 6th of March there were written by her hand the 
three words, “Cloudless Sky Horizon. Don’t you under- 
stand ?” and immediately afterwards the sentence: “ A cloud- 
less sky beyond the horizon.” This is a paraphrase of the three 
Greek test-words. Mrs Piper’s trance concludes with a waking 
stage, in which, after the writing has ceased, she utters all kinds 
of disconnected sentences, during the time when her personality 
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is resuming control, or, as Myers put it, through her hand, 
«When the spirit is returning to this light.” The things said 
at this time are probably partly Mrs Piper's own and partly 
from the same source as her script; they are often faint, and 
can only be caught by putting the ear close to her mouth. 

When she was thus recovering after this sitting, she 
said, ‘“* Moaning at the bar when I put out to sea.” Shortly 
after she uttered “ Arthur Hallam” twice, and ‘“ Good-bye, 
Margaret ” (the Christian name of Mrs Verrall, who, however, 
was not present). She then said for the third time, “ Arthur 
Hallam. Myers said it was he. He says that he will give 
evidence, and he is glad to know that he had a good definite 
idea in his innermost soul. He said it affected his innermost 
soul to talk to you, and he was so glad.” 

Then, a week later, at the next sitting, Myers, through 
Mrs Piper, attempted to draw roughly what was said to 
represent a bar—ain fact, three attempts at drawing it were 
made altogether. He claimed that he had spoken of “ crossing 
the bar” to Mrs Verrall also, which was quite true, though 
at that time unknown to Mr Piddington, the experimenter. 
Myers also declared that he had tried to draw a bar with 
Mrs Verrall, adding, “I thought she might get a glimpse of 
my understanding of her Greek.” ‘Then Hodgson appeared 
and asked whether Mrs Verrall had drawn a bar. Myers 
also came and asked the same question. As a fact, this drawing 
had not succeeded, though Mrs Verrall had written, “ May 
there be no moaning at the bar.” Myers replied that he was 
not sure that he had succeeded in giving her the full im- 
pression, but that he had quoted the words to her as well as 
to Mrs Piper. He added that he had given to Mrs Piper 
both the words “ Arthur Hallam” and the drawing of the 
bar—* so as to get the words with the author’s individuality.” 

These references to Hallam and Crossing the Bar occurred 
in Mrs Piper’s trance before Mrs Verrall had grasped the 
significance of the appearances in her script of the Tennysonian 
quotations. She did not see the point till six days later; 
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and the paraphrase, “cloudless sky beyond the horizon,” does 
not appear with Mrs Verrall at all, and could not have come 
from her. 

To sum up in the words of Mr Piddington: “It appears 
that in the absence of all intercourse between Mrs Piper and 
Mrs Verrall after 30th January, on the one hand, the ‘ Myers’ 
of Mrs Verrall’s script on 26th February and 6th March respec. 
tively, connected Crossing the Bar and In Memoriam with 
avtés ovpavos axvipwv; while, on the other hand, the ‘ Myers’ 
of Mrs Piper’s trance on 6th March alluded to Crossing the 
Bar and mentioned the name ‘ Arthur Hallam’ in close con- 
junction with Mrs Verrall’s Christian name; claimed on 13th 
March to have given to Mrs Verrall a quotation from Crossing 
the Bar, and further explained that he thought this reference 
would make Mrs Verrall understand in part what significance 
the Greek words had for him.” 

The situation then was that, whilst abundant allusion to the 
Tennysonian connection with the three Greek words had been 
made, the passage in Human Personality where they are trans- 
lated, and the name of their author Plotinus, had not yet 
appeared. It was therefore thought better to see whether this 
field also would yield a harvest, and for that purpose Mrs 
Verrall sat with Mrs Piper on the 29th of April, and asked Myers 
if he could make allusion to some other group of associations, 
and also give the author's name. No clue was given to Myers 
to guide him as to which of his communications had been found 
to be answers to the question. 

This was a very confused sitting, possibly due to the 
newness of the experimenters and their difficulty in deciphering 
the script ; and to everyone’s surprise allusions, evidently made 
with great difficulty, occurred to Swedenborg, to Dante, to 
St Paul, and to Francis of Assisi. References also occurred to 
*‘ Azure a blue sky,” and to “ Halcyon days,” both concordant 
with the central idea. Still this was not what was wanted. 

The next sitting produced even more unexpected results, 
inasmuch as Myers stated that the three Greek words reminded 
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him of “‘ Homer’s Illiard.” ‘This piece of illiteracy only shows 
how great are the mechanical difficulties in passing a word 
through. Without definitely giving the author’s name, we have 
first an attempt to begin the word Plato, and then we have 
the word “ Socratese.” 

This was very confusing to all the experimenters, and 
seemed as though it might be nothing better than bad guessing ; 
the riddle was hard to read; it was all the better riddle for 
that, nevertheless. Afterwards Mrs Verrall remembered that 


| in Human Personality, near the Plotinus passage wherein the 


three Greek words are translated, occurs an account of the 
famous vision of Socrates, described in the Crito of Plato, in 
which a fair and white-robed woman appeared to him in his 
prison, and quoted to him, as he waited for death, a line from 
the Iliad (ix. 368)—* On the third day hence thou comest to 
Phthia’s fertile shore.” Socrates took this as a promise of im- 
mortality, whence came its fitting place in Human Personality. 
Further, the original Greek of this passage from the Crito 
is given as the motto to the Epilogue of Human Personality, 
in which the passage from Plotinus occurs. The experi- 
menters now felt that they understood the allusion to the 
Iliad, though neither the word “ Iliad” nor the word “ Homer ” 
occurs in the text of Human Personality at that place. Surely 
no one but Myers could have made that allusion. As Mr 
Piddington says: “It would not, therefore, have been possible 
for anyone but a Greek scholar, familiar with Greek literature, 
to discover from these pages of Human Personality any con- 
nection between the vision of Socrates and Homer’s Iliad, 
even if he had sufficient familiarity with these pages to be re- 
minded of the vision of Socrates by an allusion to the vision 
of Plotinus.” | 

In this chapter on Ecstasy in Human Personality we have 
the passage: ‘“‘ We need not deny the transcendental ecstasy 
to any of the strong souls who have claimed to feel it ;— 
to Elijah or to Isaiah, to Plato or to Plotinus, to St John 


or to St Paul, to Buddha or Mahomet, to Virgil or Dante, to 
Vor. VII.—No. 2. 18 
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St Theresa or to Joan of Arc, to Kant or to Swedenborg, to 
Wordsworth or to Tennyson.” 

On the same page we find the passage: “ Our daily bread 
is as symbolical as the furniture of Swedenborg’s heavens and 
hells. . . . Plotinus, ‘the eagle soaring above the tomb of 
Plato,’ is lost to sight in the heavens. . . . But the prosaic 
Swede—his stiff mind prickly with dogma, the opaque cell walls 
of his intelligence flooded cloudily by the irradiant day—this 
man, by the very limitations of his faculty, by the practical 
humility of a spirit trained to inquiry but not to generate 
truth, has awkwardly laid the corner stone, grotesquely sketched 
the elevation of a temple which our remotest posterity will be 
upbuilding and adorning still.” 

In the Epilogue of Human Personality we find this signifi- 
cant passage :—“I believe that some of those who once were 
near to us are already mounting swiftly upon this heavenly 
way. And when from that cloud encompassing of unforgetful 
souls some voice is heard,—as long ago,—there needs no 
heroism, no sanctity, to inspire the apostle’s émOupia eis 7) 
avahtoa., the desire to lift our anchor, and to sail out beyond 
the bar. What fitter summons for man than the wish to live 
in the memory of the highest soul that he has known, now 
risen higher—to lift into an immortal security the yearning 
passion of his love? ‘As the soul hasteneth,’ says Plotinus, 
‘to the things that are above, she will ever forget the more; 
unless all her life on earth leave a memory of things done 
well.’” 

Here in one paragraph we have Myers’s deepest and most 
original thought, beginning with a quotation from the Apostle 
on whose inward experience he had based in earlier life his 
well-known mystical poem St Paul. Next comes an allusion 
to Crossing the Bar, and finally a passage from Plotinus ; all 
within a few lines. 

Without actually giving as yet the name of the author 
of the three Greek words, it may surely be said that the 
communications are full of Myers’s rich and radiating person- 
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ality, not easy to mistake for anyone else’s by any who 
knew him. 

But we now come to the final achievement. On the 6th of 
May, Mrs Sidgwick, before she had asked a single question in 
the Piper trance, was met by the word “ Plotinus,” to be 
transmitted with every sign of triumphant emphasis to Mrs 
Verrall. The atmosphere of the interview was like that after 
an athletic contest in which victory had been won; Myers 
congratulated himself on having fully answered the Greek as 
he had previously answered a certain important Latin question. 
He said that he had “ caught” Rector at their last meeting, 
and had spelled it out to him clearly. 

That there are great difficulties to overcome in these trans- 
missions is what we should expect ; and that it actually is so 


‘is plain from the gradual process by which success arrives. 


As Mr Piddington acutely remarks, the first shots at the 
Tennysonian allusions in the words “ larches” and “ laburnum ” 
—indirect, only partial answers as they were—were given on the 
day after the test question was put; and when a new set of 


= associations was demanded we had Homer's Iliad, Socrates, 


Swedenborg, St Paul, and Dante—the dramatis persone, in 
fact, of the concluding chapters of Human Personality, before 
the awakening strands of earth memory gave forth the name 
Plotinus. 

By way of guarding against a telepathic origin for the 
messages from a mind still on earth, it may be noted that the 
whole range of thought and knowledge is alien from the circle 
of Mrs Piper’s mind; that Mr Piddington declares himself to 
have been wholly unaware of all the literary connections and 
allusions brought out, and wholly unable to assist the medium 
unconsciously in any way, and that Mrs Verrall—the only 
other person concerned—did not know or think of a large part 
of this complex of allusions, and did not even recognise them 
in the script until the 12th of March, which is after the Piper 
answers of 6th March had come. It is also hard to understand, 
if her subliminal mind is to be credited with both her own and 
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Mrs Piper’s script, why the name Plotinus, which must have 
been on the tip of her tongue of expectation all the time, was 
the last to be unearthed. The telepathic hypothesis will, | 
think, be found insufficient by anyone who reads the scripts, 
Mrs Verrall’s mind is the only one on earth which needs 
consideration as a possible source of the knowledge displayed ; 
but it is not only knowledge that is displayed, but every token 
of a particular personality. There are conversations overheard 
between the communicators, their amanuensis, and _ their 
medium, either spoken during the waking stage of trance, or 
written by the hand. Moreover, we must remember that we 
can only properly regard the subliminal self, enlightening 
generalisation as it is of many phenomena, telepathic, hypnotic, 
and so forth, as an entity provisionally covering a good many 
facts, not as an actually defined organism, the bounds of whose 
faculties are even beginning to be known. There may be 
several subliminal selves, or it may be rather a link of 
connection with other potencies behind it than a great organ 
in itself. In any case, if all this is due to the operation of 


Mrs Verrall’s underlying mind, it is entirely unique among 


our records. 
The narrative which I have attempted here to summarise, 


and which covers 65 pages of Proceedings, Part lvii., is only 
one — though one of the best—of twenty-three cross- 
correspondences described in this volume, in addition to the 
eight which were described in Miss Johnson’s paper on Mrs 
Holland in Part lv. The care shown over minutie by Mr 
Piddington, and the perfect candour of his exposition, win 
the reader’s confidence; his ingenuity in the tracking of 
allusions, and insight into the working of the fragmentary 
mental operations of the trance personalities, is nothing less 
than delightful to those who care for intellectual athletics and 
like to see a mark neatly hit. 

If the curious reader wants to know what news of our 
life hereafter is vouchsafed by this revelation, the best answer 
is to exhort to patience and to be cautious in statement. 
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“Myers” and “ Hodgson” declare that they are very much more 
alive than they were on earth, that they are not really dream- 
ing, that they would not desire to come back again, and that 
they are still, nevertheless, in possession of much at any rate 
of the memories and attachments of earth; they say that they 
are still almost as far as we are from the innermost Presence 
and Counsel of God, but they confirm the claims and sanctions 
of the religious life. ‘They state that a period of unconscious- 
ness, varying in length, supervenes upon death—a period 
unusually prolonged in Myers’s case ; and that after a few years 
—say half a dozen—the spirit moves in its development too 
far from earth life to have any further communication with 
it. Doubtless there are numerous exceptions to this; and we 
gather that Myers himself is voluntarily staying near us for 
the sake of the service of our faith. 
JOHN W. GRAHAM. 


MANCHESTER. 





THE DOCTRINE OF THE EARTH-SOUL 
AND OF BEINGS INTERMEDIATE 
BETWEEN MAN AND GOD. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
G. T. FECHNER. 


Proressor WILLIAM JAMES. 


FrecHNER and Hegel are both pantheists, and in a sense 
Fechner writes himself down as an absolutist. But the 
methods and intellectual atmospheres of the two men are so 
different that it seems to mock every real ground of relation- 
ship to refer them to the same type. Hegel is the very 
paragon of a rationalist, Fechner the very paragon of an 
empiricist. If thinkers who go from parts towards wholes are 
ever to be convinced of an absolute spirit’s existence, it can 
never be by the style of reasoning of Hegel or his disciples. 
It may be by Fechner’s way of reasoning. Before giving my 
sketch of it, let me rehearse a few of the facts of Fechner’s life. 

Born in 1801, son of a poor country pastor in Saxony, he 
lived from 1817 to 1887, when he died—seventy years, therefore 
—at Leipzig, a typical gelehrter of the old-fashioned German 
stripe. His means were always scanty, and his only extrava- 
gances could be in the way of thought, but they were gorgeous. 
He passed medical examinations at Leipzig University at the 
age of twenty-one, but decided, instead of becoming a doctor, to 
devote himself to physical science. It was ten years before he 


was made professor of physics, although he soon was authorised 
278 
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to lecture. Meanwhile, he had to make both ends meet, and 
this he did by voluminous literary labours. He translated, 
for example, Biot’s treatise on Physics and Thenard’s on 
Chemistry, four and six volumes respectively, with enlarged 
editions later. He edited repertories of chemistry and physics, 
a pharmaceutical journal, and an encyclopedia in eight 
volumes, of which he wrote about one-third. He published 
physical treatises and experimental investigations of his own, 
especially in electricity. Electrical measurements are the 
basis of the science, and Fechner’s measurements in galvan- 
ism, performed with the simplest self-made apparatus, are 
classic to this day. During this time he also published a 
number of half-philosophical, half-humorous writings, which 
have gone through several editions, under the name of Dr 
Mises, as well as poems, literary and artistic essays, and other 
occasional articles. 

But overwork, poverty, and an eye trouble produced by his 
observations on after-images in the retina (also a classic piece 
of investigation) produced in Fechner, then about thirty-eight 
years old, a terrific attack of nervous prostration with painful 
hyperesthesia of all the functions, from which he suffered 
three years, cut off entirely from active life. Present-day 
medicine would have classed poor Fechner’s malady quickly 
enough as partly a habit-neurosis; but its severity was such 
that in his day it was treated as a visitation incomprehensible 
in its malignity ; and when he suddenly began to get well, both 
Fechner and others treated the recovery as a sort of divine 
miracle. This illness, bringing Fechner face to face with 
inner desperation, made a great crisis in his life, ‘“ Had I not 
then clung to the faith,” he writes, “that clinging to faith 
would somehow or other work its reward, so hatte ich jene 
aeit nicht ausgehalten.” His religious and cosmological faiths 
saved him—thenceforward one great aim with him was to 
work out and communicate these faiths to the world. He did 


so on the largest scale ; but he did many other things too ere 
he died. 
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A book on the atomic theory, classic also; four elaborate 
mathematical and experimental volumes on what he called 
psychophysics—many persons consider Fechner to have prac- 
tically founded scientific psychology in the first of these books; 
a book on organic evolution; two works on experimental 
esthetics, in which again Fechner is considered by some 
judges to have laid the foundations of a new science, must be 
included among these other performances. Of the more 
religious and philosophical works I shall immediately give a 
further account. 

All Leipzig mourned him when he died, for he was the 
pattern of the ideal German scholar, as daringly original in 
his thought as he was homely in his life, a modest, genial, 
laborious slave to truth and learning, and withal the owner 
of an admirable literary style of the vernacular sort. The 
materialistic generation, that in the fifties and sixties called his 
speculations fantastic, had been replaced by one with greater 
liberty of imagination, and a Preyer, a Wundt, a Paulsen, and 
a Lasswitz could now speak of Fechner as their master. 

His mind was indeed one of those multitudinously 
organised cross-roads of truth, which are occupied only at 
rare intervals by children of men, and from which nothing is 
either too far or too near to be seen in due perspective. 
Patientest observation, exactest mathematics, shrewdest 
discrimination, humanest feeling flourished in him on the 
largest scale, with no apparent detriment to one another. 
He was, in fact, a philosopher in the “ great” sense, although 
he cared so much less than most philosophers care for abstrac- 
tions of the “thin” order. For him the abstract lived in the 
concrete, and the hidden motive of all he did was to bring 
what he called the daylight view of this world into even 
greater evidence, that daylight view being this, that the whole 
universe in its different spans and wave-lengths, exclusions 
and envelopments, is everywhere alive and conscious. It has 
taken fifty years for his greatest book, Zend-Avesta, to 
pass into a second edition (1901). ‘One swallow,” he cheer- 
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fully writes, “does not make a summer. But the first swallow 
would not come unless the summer were coming; and for me 
that summer means my daylight view some time prevailing.” 
The original sin, according to Fechner, of both our popular 
and our scientific thinking, is our inveterate habit of regarding 
the spiritual, not as the rule, but as an exception in the midst 
of Nature. Instead of believing our life to be fed at the 
breasts of the greater life, our individuality to be sustained 
by the greater individuality, which must necessarily have 
more consciousness and more independence than all that it 
brings forth, we treat whatever lies outside of our life as so 
much slag and ashes of life only ; or, if we believe in a Divine 
Spirit, we fancy him on the one side as bodiless and Nature as 
soulless on the other. What comfort, or peace, he asks, can 
come from such a doctrine? The flowers wither at its breath, 
the stars turn into stone; our own body grows unworthy of 
our spirit and sinks to a tenement for carnal senses only. The 
book of nature turns into a volume on mechanics, in which 
whatever lives is treated as a sort of anomaly; a great chasm 
of separation yawns between us and whatever is higher than 
ourselves ; and God becomes a thin nest of abstractions. 
Fechner’s great instrument for vivifying the daylight view 
is analogy; not a rationalistic argument is to be found in 
all his many pages—only reasonings like those which men 
continually use in practical life. For example: My house is 
built by someone; the world too is built by someone. The 
world is greater than my house; it must be a greater someone 
who built the world. My body moves by the influence of my 
feeling and will; the sun, moon, sea and wind, being them- 
selves more powerful, move by the influence of some more 
powerful feeling and will. I live now, and change from one 
day to another ; I shall live hereafter and change still more; ete. 
Bain defines genius as the power of seeing analogies. The 
number that Fechner could perceive was prodigious; but he 
insisted on the differences as well. Neglect to make allowance 
for these, he said, is the common fallacy in analogical reasoning. 
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Most of us, for example, reasoning justly that since all the 
minds we know are connected with bodies, therefore God's 
mind should be connected with a body, proceed to suppose 
that that body must be an animal body over again, and so 
paint an altogether human picture of God. But all that the 
analogy comports is a body—the particular features of our 
body are adaptations to a habitat so different from God's 
that, if God have a physical body at all, it must be utterly 
different from ours in structure. Throughout his writings 
Fechner makes difference and analogy walk abreast, and by 
his extraordinary sense for both things converts what would 
ordinarily pass for objections to his conclusions into factors of 
their support. 

The vaster orders of mind go with the vaster orders of 
body. ‘The entire earth on which we live must have, accord- 
ing to Fechner, its own collective consciousness. So must 
each sun, moon, and planet; so must our solar system have 
its own wider consciousness, in which the consciousness of our 
earth plays one part. So has the entire starry system as such 
its consciousness; and if that starry system be not the sum 
of all that zs, materially considered, then that whole system, 
along with whatever else may be, is the body of that absolutely 
totalised consciousness of the universe to which men give the 
name of God. 

Speculatively, Fechner is thus a monist in his theology; 
but there is room in his universe for every grade of spiritual 
being between man and the final all-inclusive God. In 
suggesting the positive content of all this super-humanity, 
however, he hardly lets his imagination fly beyond simple 
spirits of the planetary order. The earth-soul he passionately 
believes in; he treats the earth as our special human guardian 
angel; we can pray to the earth as men pray to their saints; 
and I think that in his system, as in so many of the actual 
historic theologies, the supreme God only marks a sort of 
limit of enclosure of the world of the divine. He is left thin 
and abstract in his majesty, men preferring to carry on their 
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personal transactions with the many less remote and abstract 
messengers and mediators whom the divine order provides. 

I shall ask later whether the abstractly monistic turn which 
Fechner’s speculations took was necessitated by logic. I 
believe it was not required. Meanwhile, let me proceed a 
little farther into the detail of his thought. Inevitably one does 
him miserable injustice by summarising and abridging him. 
For although the type of reasoning he employs is almost 
childlike for simplicity, and his bare conclusions can be written 
on a single page, the power of the man is due altogether to the 
profuseness of his concrete imagination; to the multitude of 
the points which he considers successively ; to the cumulative 
effect of his learning, of his ingenuity in detail, and of his 
thoroughness ; to his admirably homely style ; to the sincerity 
with which his pages glow; and, finally, to the impression he 
gives of a man who doesn’t live at second-hand, but who sees, 
who in fact speaks, as a prophet, and is wholly unlike one 
of the common herd of scientific and philosophic scribes. 

Abstractly set down, his most important conclusion for my 
purpose in the present article is that the constitution of the 
world is the same throughout. In ourselves, visual conscious- 
ness goes with our eyes, tactile consciousness with our skin. But 
although neither skin nor eye knows aught of the sensations 
of the other, they come together and figure in some sort of 
relation and combination in the more inclusive consciousness 
which each of us names his se/f. Quite similarly, then, says 
Fechner, we must suppose that my consciousness of myself 
and yours of yourself, although in their immediacy they 
keep entirely separate and know nothing of each other, are 
yet known and used together in a higher consciousness, that 
of the human race, say, into which they enter as constituent 
parts. Similarly the human and the animal kingdom at large 
are members of a collective consciousness of still higher grade. 
This combines with the consciousness of the vegetable king- 
dom, in the Soul of the Earth, which in turn contributes its 
share of experience to that of the whole solar system ; and so 
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on from synthesis to synthesis, and from height to height, till 
an absolutely universal consciousness is reached. 

A vast analogical series, of which the basis consists of facts 
directly observable in ourselves. 

The supposition of an earth-consciousness meets a strong 
instinctive prejudice which Fechner ingeniously tries to over- 
come. Man is the highest consciousness upon the earth, we 
think—the earth itself being in all ways his inferior. How 
should its consciousness, if it have one, be superior to his? 

What are the marks of superiority which we are tempted 
to use here? If we look more carefully into them, Fechner 
points out that the earth possesses each and all of them 
more perfectly than we. He considers in detail the points 
of difference between us, and shows them all to make for 
the earth’s higher rank. I will touch on only a few of these 
points. 

One of them, of course, is independence of other external 
beings. External to the earth are only the other heavenly 
bodies. All the things on which we externally depend for 
life—air, water, plant- and animal-food, fellow-men, etc.—are 
included in her as constituent parts. She is self-sufficing in 
a million respects in which we are not so. We depend on 
her for almost everything, she on us for but a small portion 
of her history. She swings us in her orbit from winter to 
summer, and revolves us from day into night and from night 
into day. 

Complexity in unity is another sign of superiority. The 
total earth’s complexity far exceeds that of any organism, 
for she includes all our organisms in herself, along with an 
infinite number of things that our organisms fail to include. 
Yet how simple and massive are the phases of her own 
proper life! As the total bearing of any animal is sedate and 
tranquil compared with the agitation of its blood corpuscles, 
so is the earth a sedate and tranquil being compared with 
the animals whom she supports. 

To develop from within, instead of being fashioned from 
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without, is also counted as superior in men’s eyes. An egg 
is a higher style of being than a piece of clay which an 
external modeller makes into the image of a bird. Well, the 
earth’s history develops from within. It is like that of a 
wonderful egg which the sun’s heat, like that of a mother 
hen, has stimulated to its cycles of evolutionary change. 

Individuality of type, and difference from other beings of 
its type, is another mark of rank. The earth differs from 
every other planet, and the class of planetary beings is 
extraordinarily distinct. 

Long ago the earth was called an animal, but a planet 
is a higher class of being than either man or animal; not 
only quantitatively greater, like a vaster and more awkward 
whale or elephant, but a being whose enormous size requires 
an altogether different plan of life. Our animal organisation 
comes from our inferiority. Our need of moving to and 
fro, of stretching our limbs and bending our bodies, shows 
only our defect. What are our legs but crutches, by means 
of which, with restless efforts, we go hunting after the things 
we have not inside of ourselves? But the earth is no such 
cripple ; why should she, who already possesses within herself 
the things we so painfully pursue, have limbs analogous to 
ours? Shall she mimic a small part of herself? What need 
has she of arms, with nothing to reach for; of a neck, with 
no head to carry; of eyes or nose, when she finds her way 
through space without either, and has the millions of eyes 
of all her animals to guide their movements on her surface, 
and all their noses to smell the flowers that grow? For, as 
we are ourselves a part of the earth, so our organs are her 
organs. She is, as it were, eye and ear over her whole extent, 
seeing and hearing at once all that we see and hear in separa- 
tion. She brings forth living beings of countless kinds upon 
her surface, and their multitudinous conscious relations with 
each other she takes up into her higher and more general 
conscious life. 

Most of us, considering the theory that the whole terres- 
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trial mass is animated as our bodies are, make the mistake 
of working the analogy too literally, and allowing for no 
differences. If the earth be a sentient organism, we say, 
where are its brain and nerves? What corresponds to its 
heart and lungs? In other words, we expect functions which 
she already performs through us, to be performed outside 
of us again, and in just the same way. But we see perfectly 
well how the earth performs some of these functions in a way 
unlike our way. If you speak of circulation, what need has 
she of a heart, when the sun keeps all the showers that fall 
upon her, and all the springs and brooks and rivers that 
irrigate her, going? What need has she of internal lungs, 
when her whole sensitive surface is in living commerce with 
the atmosphere that clings to it ? 

The organ that gives us most trouble is the brain. All 
the consciousness we directly know seems tied to brains. 
Can there be consciousness, we ask, where there is no brain ’ 
But our brain, which primarily serves to correlate our muscular 
reactions with the external objects on which we depend, 
performs a function which the earth performs in an entirely 
different way. She has no proper muscles or limbs of her 
own, and the only objects external to her are the other stars. 
To these her whole mass reacts by most exquisite alterations 
in its total gait, and by still more exquisite vibratory responses 
in its substance. Her ocean reflects the lights of heaven as 
in a mighty mirror, her atmosphere refracts them like a 
monstrous lens, the clouds and snowfields combine them into 
white, the woods and flowers disperse them into colours. 
Polarisation, interference, absorption, awaken sensibilities in 
matter of which our senses are too coarse to take any note. 

For these cosmic relations of hers, then, she no more needs 
a special brain than she needs eyes or ears. Our brains do 
indeed unify and correlate innumerable functions. Our eyes 
know nothing of sound, our ears nothing of light ; but, having 
brains, we can feel sound and light together, and compare 
them. We account for this by the fibres which in the brain 
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connect the optical with the acoustic centre; but just how 
such fibres bring the sensations as well as the centres together 
we fail to see. But if fibres are what is needed to do that 
trick, has not the earth pathways enough by which you and 
I are physically continuous, to do for our two minds what the 
brain fibres do for the sounds and sights in a single mind ? 
Cannot the earth-mind know the contents of our two minds 
together? Must every higher means of unification between 
things be also a brain-fibre, and go by that name ? 

Fechner’s imagination, insisting on the differences as well 
as on the resemblances, thus tries to make our picture of the 
whole earth’s life more concrete. He revels in the thought of 
its perfections. To carry her precious freight through the 
hours and seasons, what form could be more excellent than 
hers—being as it is horse, wheels, and wagon all inone? Think 
of her beauty—a shining ball, sky-blue and sunlit over one 
half, the other bathed in starry night, reflecting the heavens 
from all her waters, myriads of lights and shadows in her 
mountains’ folds and valleys’ windings, she would be a 
spectacle of rainbow glory could one only see her from afar 
as we see parts of her from her own mountain-tops. Every 
quality of landscape that has a name would then be visible at 
once in her—all that is delicate or graceful, all that is quiet 
or wild, or romantic, or desolate, or cheerful, or luxuriant, or 
fresh. ‘That landscape is her face—a peopled landscape, too, 
for men’s eyes would appear in it like diamonds among the 
dewdrops. Green would be the dominant colour, but the 
blue atmosphere and the clouds would enshroud her as a veil 
enshrouds a bride—a veil the vapoury transparent folds of 
which the earth, through her ministers the winds, never tires 
of laying and folding about herself anew. 

Every element has its own living denizens ; can the celestial 
ocean of zther whose waves are light, in which the earth 
herself floats, not have hers, higher by as much as their ele- 
ment is higher, swimming without fins, flying without wings, 
moving, immense and tranquil, as by a half-spiritual force 
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through the half-spiritual sea which they inhabit, rejoicing in 
the exchange of luminous influence with one another, following 
the slightest pull of one another's attraction, and harbouring, 
each of them, an inexhaustible inward wealth ? 

Men have always made fables about angels, dwelling in 
the light, needing no earthly food or drink, messengers 
between. ourselves and God. Here are actually existent 
beings, dwelling in the light and moving through the sky, 
needing neither food nor drink, intermediaries between God 
and us, obeying his commands. So, if the heavens really are 
the home of angels, the heavenly bodies must be those very 
angels, for other creatures there are none. Yes! the earth is 
our great common guardian angel, who watches over all our 
interests combined. 

In a striking page Fechner relates one of his moments of 
direct vision of this truth. 

“On a certain spring morning I went out to walk. The 
fields were green, the birds sang, the dew glistened, the smoke 
was rising, here and there a man appeared; a light as of 
transfiguration lay on all things. It was only a little bit 
of the earth ; it was only one moment of her existence; and 
yet, as my look embraced her more and more, it seemed to 
me not only so beautiful an idea, but so true and clear a 
fact, that she is an angel, an angel so rich and fresh and 
flower-like, and yet going her round in the skies so firmly 
and so at one with herself, turning her whole living face to 
heaven, and carrying me along with her into that heaven, 
that I asked myself how the opinions of men could ever 
have so spun themselves away from life so far as to deem 
the earth only a dry clod, and to seek for angels above it 
or about it in the emptiness of the sky, only to find them 
nowhere. But such an experience as this passes for fantastic. 
The earth is a sphere, and what more she may be one can 
find in mineralogical cabinets.” 

Where there is no vision the people perish. Few pro- 

1 Fechner, Ub. d. Seelenfrage, 1861, p. 170. 
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fessorial philosophers have any vision. Fechner had vision, 
and that is why one can read him over and over again, and 
each time bring away a fresh sense of reality. 

His earliest book was a vision of what the inner life of 
plants may be like. He called it Nanna. In the develop- 
ment of animals the nervous system is the central fact. 
Plants develop centrifugally, spread their organs abroad. 
For that reason people suppose that they can have no con- 
sciousness, for they lack the unity which the central nervous 
system provides. But the plant’s consciousness may be of 
another type, connected with other structures. Violins and 
pianos give out sounds because they have strings. Does it 
follow that nothing but strings can give out sounds? How, 
then, about flutes and organ-pipes? Of course their sounds 
are of a different quality, and so may the consciousness of 
plants be of a quality correlated exclusively with the kind 
of organisation that they possess. Nutrition, respiration, pro- 
pagation take place in them without nerves. In us these 
functions are conscious only in unusual states; normally 
their consciousness is eclipsed by that which goes with the 
brain. No such eclipse occurs in plants, and their lower 
consciousness may therefore be all the more lively. With 
nothing to do but to drink the light and air with their 
leaves, to let their cells proliferate, to feel their rootlets draw 
the sap, is it conceivable that they should not consciously 
suffer if water, light, and air were suddenly withdrawn ; or 
that when the flowering and fertilisation which are the 
culmination of their life take place, they should not feel 
their own existence more intensely and enjoy something like 
what we call pleasure in ourselves? Does the water-lily, 
rocking in her triple bath of water, air, and light, relish in 
no wise her own beauty? When the plant in our own room 
turns to the light, closes her blossoms in the dark, responds 
to our watering or pruning by increase of size or change of 
shape and bloom, who has the right to say she does not feel, 


or that she plays a purely passive part? ‘Truly plants can 
Vor. VII.—No. 2. 19 
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foresee nothing, neither the scythe of the mower nor the hand 
extended to pluck their flowers. They can neither run away 
nor cry out. But this only proves how different their modes 
of feeling life must be from those of animals that live by 
eyes and ears and locomotive organs; it does not prove that 
they have no mode of feeling life at all. 

How scanty and scattered would sensation be on our 
globe, if the conscious life of plants were blotted from ex. 
istence! Solitary would consciousness move through the 
woods in the shape of some deer or other quadruped, or fly 
about the flowers in that of some insect. But can we really 
suppose that the nature through which God’s breath blows 
is such a barren wilderness as this? 

I have probably by this time said enough to acquaint 
those readers who have never seen these metaphysical writings 
of Fechner, with their more general characteristics, and | 
hope that many may now feel like reading them in the 
original. The special thought of Fechner’s with which in 
this place I have most practical concern is his belief that the 
more inclusive forms of consciousness are in part constituted 
by the more limited forms. Not that they are the mere sum 
of the more limited forms. As our mind is not the bare 
sum of our sights plus our sounds plus our pains, but in 
adding these terms together also finds relations among them 
and weaves them into schemes and forms and objects, of 
which no one in its separate estate knows anything, so the 
earth-soul traces relations between the contents of my mind 
and the contents of yours of which neither of our separate 
minds is conscious. It has schemes, forms, and objects pro- 
portionate to its wider field, which our mental fields are far 
too narrow to cognise. By ourselves we are simply out of 
relation with each other; in it we are both of us there, and 
“different” from each other, which is a positive relation. 
What we are without knowing, it knows that we are. We 
are closed against the world, but that world is not closed 
against us. It is as if the total universe of inner life had 
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a sort of grain or direction, a sort of valvular structure 
permitting knowledge to flow in one way only, so that the 
wider might always have the narrower under observation, 
but never the narrower the wider. 

Fechner’s great analogy here is the relation of the senses to 
our individual minds. When our eyes are open their sensa- 
tions enter into our general mental life, which grows incessantly 
by the addition of what they see. Close the eyes, however, 
and the visual additions stop; nothing but thoughts and 
memories of the past visual experiences remain—in combina- 
tion, of course, with the enormous stock of other thoughts and 
memories, and with the data of the remaining senses not yet 
closed. Our eye-sensations of themselves know nothing of 
this enormous life into which they fall. Fechner thinks, as 
any common man would think, that they are taken into it 
directly when they occur, and form part of it just as they 
are. They don’t stay outside and get represented inside by 
their copies. It is only the memories and concepts of them 
that are copies ; the sensations and percepts are just taken in 
or walled out in their own proper persons according as the 
eyes are open or shut. 

Fechner likens our individual persons on the earth unto 
so many sense-organs of the earth’s soul. We add to its 
perceptive life so long as our own life lasts. It absorbs our 
perceptions, just as they occur, into its larger sphere of know- 
ledge, and combines them with the other data there. When 
one of us dies, it is as if an eye of the world were closed, for 
all perceptive contributions from that particular quarter cease. 
But the memories and conceptual relations that have spun 
themselves round the perceptions of that person remain in the 
larger earth-life as distinct as ever, and form new relations and 
grow and develop throughout all the future, in the same way 
inwhich our own distinct objects of thought, once stored in 
memory, form new relations and develop throughout our whole 
finite life. This is Fechner’s theory of immortality, first 
published in the little Biichlein des Lebens nach dem Tode 
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in 1836, and re-edited in greatly improved shape in the last 
volume of his Zend-A vesta. 

We rise upon the earth as wavelets rise upon the sea. We 
grow from her soil as leaves grow from a tree. The wavelets 
catch the sunbeams separately, the leaves stir when the branches 
do not move. They realise their own events apart, just as in 
our own consciousness of anything emphatic the background 
fades from observation. Yet the event works back upon the 
background, as the waves work upon other waves, or as the 
leaf’s movements work upon the sap inside the branch. The 
whole sea and the whole tree are registers of what has happened, 
and are different from the wave’s and leaf’s action having 
occurred. <A grafted twig may modify its scion to the roots: 
so our outlived private experiences, impressed on the whole 
earth-mind as memories, lead the immortal life of ideas there, 
form parts of the great system, as distinguished as we by our- 
selves were distinct, realising themselves no longer isolatedly, 
but along with one another, entering then into new combina- 
tions, and being affected by the perceptive experiences of the 
living who survive us, and affecting the living in their tum, 
although they are so seldom recognised by living men as 
doing so. 

If you imagine that this entrance into a common future life 
of higher type means merging and loss of distinct personality, 
Fechner asks you whether a visual sensation of our own exists 
in any sense less for itself or less distinctly, when it enters into 
our higher relational consciousness and is there distinguished 
and defined ? 

Thus is the universe alive, according to this philosopher! 
I think you will admit that he makes it more thickly alive 
than do the other philosophers who, following rationalistic 
methods solely, gain the same results, but only in the thinnest 
outlines. Both Fechner and Professor Royce, for example, 
believe ultimately in one all-inclusive mind. Both believe that 
we, just as we stand here, are constituent parts of that mind. 
No other content has it than us, with all the other creatures 
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like or unlike us. Our eaches, collected into one, are sub- 
stantively identical with that all, though the all is perfect while 
no each is perfect, so that we have to admit that new qualities 
accrue from the collective form, which is thus superior to the 
distributive. Having reached this result, Royce (though his 
treatment of the subject on its moral side seems to me 
infinitely richer and thicker than that of any other con- 
temporary idealistic philosopher) leaves us very much to our 
own devices. Fechner, on the contrary, tries to trace the 
superiorities due to the more collective form in as much 
detail as he can. He marks the various intermediary stages 
and halting-places of collectivity-—as we are to our separate 
senses, so is the earth to us, so is the solar system to the earth, 
etc.; and if, in order to escape an infinitely long summation, 
he posits an absolute God as the all-container and leaves him 
about as indefinite in feature as the idealists leave their 
absolute, he yet provides us with a very definite gate of 
approach to him in the shape of the earth-soul, through 
which in the nature of things we must first make connection 
with all the more enveloping superhuman realms, and with 
which our more immediate religious commerce has at any rate 
to be carried on. 

Ordinary transcendentalism leaves everything intermediary 
out. It recognises only the extremes, as if after the first 
tude face of the phenomenal world in all its particularity 
nothing but the supreme in all its perfection could be found. 
First, you and I, just as we are in our places; and the moment 
we get below that surface, the unutterable Absolute itself! 
Doesn’t this show a singularly indigent imagination? Isn't 
this brave universe made on a richer pattern, with room in it 
for a long hierarchy of beings? Materialistic science makes 
it infinitely richer in terms, with its molecules and ether, and 
electrons, and what not. Absolute idealism, thinking of reality 
only under intellectual forms, knows not what to do with 
bodies of any grade, and can make no use of any psycho- 
physical analogy or correspondence. The resultant thinness 
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is startling when compared with the thickness and articulation 
of such a universe as Fechner paints. May not satisfaction 
with the rationalistic absolute as the Alpha and Omega, and 
treatment of it in all its abstraction as an adequate religious 
object, argue a certain native indigence of mind? Things 
reveal themselves soonest to those who passionately want them. 
Need sharpens wit. Toa mind content with little, the much 
in the universe may always remain hid. 

To be candid, one of my reasons for printing this article 
about Fechner has been to make the thinness of our current 
transcendentalism appear more evident by an effect of contrast. 
Scholasticism ran thick ; Hegel himself ran thick ; but English 
and American transcendentalism run thin. If philosophy is 
more a matter of passionate vision than of logic—and I believe 
it is, logic only finding reasons for the vision afterwards—must 
not such thinness come, either from the vision being defective 
in the disciples, or from their passion, matched with Fechner’s 
or with Hegel’s own passion, being as moonlight unto sunlight 
or as water unto wine ? 


WILLIAM JAMES. 
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PSYCHOTHERAPEUTICS AND RELIGION. 


Dr HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, 
New York. 


I. WERE the complete history of medical science written, it 
would without doubt appear that the treatment of disease 
through what seem to be mental influences has prevailed in one 
form or another ever since man began to realise that certain 
illnesses are curable. Yet psychotherapeutics as a science may 
be said to have had its origin in the famous investigations as 
to the nature of hypnotism undertaken at Nancy under the 
leadership of Bernheim, and coincidently by Charcot in Paris, 
only some twenty-five years ago. These investigations began 
with the careful observation of certain modes of therapeutic 
practice which were being used in an unscientific manner at 
that time under such names as animal magnetism, mesmerism, 
etc., and which we now see had been thus employed from time 
immemorial by those who practised the so-called occult arts, 
magic and necromancy. 

But attention to these phenomena has also brought into 
existence a small host of cults, e.g. Mental Healing, Mind 
Cure, Faith Cure, Metaphysical Healing, Christian Science, etc., 
whose leaders make use in 4 more or less bungling way of the 
methods of the more scientific psychotherapeutics, but explain 
the resultant cures in terms of doctrines of very dubious nature. 

In a large proportion of cases at least, the first crude 
therapeutics of the uncivilised man probably had its origin 


among those of the priestly class, which, in the nature of the 
295 
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case, included all men of special wisdom ; and so far as crude 
psychotherapeutics was employed in the earlier days, it must 
almost certainly have been practised under the same auspices, 
and in connection with religious doctrinal teaching. This 
being the case, it is not at all surprising to find a tendency 
to couple religious or semi-religious teaching with our newer 
psychotherapeutic practice. All the cults above referred to 
claim to teach what may be broadly described as religicus 
doctrines in conjunction with their mental healing; and as the 
forms of doctrine preached have proved acceptable, these cults 
have gained strength apart from, and even in the antagonism 
to, the established Churches, and notwithstanding opposition 
from the scientifically trained men in the medical profession. 

The growth of these cults, however, has in general been 
very limited, Christian Science having alone been markedly 
successful; and this evidently because in Mrs Eddy it has a 
prophetess who has delivered a message, and who has written 
what is to her followers a sacred book. 

Christian Science deals with psychotherapeutics, and it is 
also announced as a new religion, or a new interpretation of 
the religious movement instituted by Christ. Its therapeutics 
is opposed by men of training because of the absurdity of its 
modes of explanation of the facts with which it deals ; because 
of its unscientific methods of procedure; and because of the 
unfounded claims it makes as to the cure of radical organic 
diseases, which claims, indeed, it is bound in consistency to 
make if the doctrines it teaches are well based. Its religious 
teachings might naturally be expected to arouse some hostile 
feeling among the established Churches in the fact that it 
claims to present a new and truer interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and this hostility has not been reduced by the 
recognition that Christian Science is gaining not a few con- 
verts from the members of the long-established Churches, and 
that it seems to be moving to new triumphs where these latter 
have failed to advance. 

But what we may perhaps call the worldly success of 
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Christian Science has led the churchman to note the fact 
that its advance seems bound up with the cure of disease, 
with which his church concerns itself only very indirectly. 
He has seen for years the growth among the people of a habit 
of turning to their medical advisers for counsel which but a 
generation ago would have been asked from the priest: he 
now sees the sudden growth of a new church, the leaders of 
which claim to take the place of both medical adviser and 
priest. Naturally, then, he asks whether his church’s hold 
upon the people cannot be retained if he add to his priestly 
function that of the medical adviser, and naturally we find 
suddenly appearing within certain of the churches a new 
school which holds that, if a church is to fulfil its function 
completely, it must add to its establishment a psychothera- 
peutic clinic such as is called for by Dr Worcester and Dr 
MacComb of Emmanuel Church in Boston, where this move- 
ment is at present most thoroughly organised. If we may 
judge from the interest the work of this Boston church has 
aroused, it seems likely that pressure will be brought to bear 
upon a large body of the clergy to establish similar clinics in 
connection with their churches. It may be well worth while, 
therefore, to make a comparison between the characteristics of 
Christian Science and those of the Emmanuel Movement as it 
has been lately described in the “official” volume called 
Religion and Medicine. 


II. (1) The Christian Scientist maintains that religion and 
therapeutics are inseparably connected ; and (2) in defence 
of this position points to the cures resulting from treatment 
by their leaders, claiming that they can do all that the trained 
physician can do, and are able to effect cures which the physician 
cannot accomplish ; beyond this, (3) its founder, Mrs Eddy, 
attempts to establish these claims by a special interpretation 
of the Scriptures, building upon that as a foundation a meta- 
physical structure which her disciples present as a warrant for 
their practice. Let us consider these points in reverse order. 
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Mrs Eddy’s interpretation of the Scriptures is largely 
based upon the assumption of the verbal inspiration of the 
original texts and the accuracy of our English translation, and 
it is true, as the Emmanuel workers say, that “she interprets 
Scripture in a way that excites the scholar’s disgust.” For 
this, however, she should not be too sharply criticised ; for her 
outlook upon life has been exceedingly limited, and in this 
procedure she has merely followed in the footsteps of the 
worthies of the Church, with whose methods she must have 
been more or less familiar. 

The metaphysical doctrines promulgated by her, and 
treated as inspired by her followers, surely cannot be treated 
seriously when one of her most reverent disciples, who writes 
a learned apologetic of over 700 pages,! acknowledges that 
“the first reading of her chief work, Science and Health, with 
a Key to the Scriptures, leaves the impression, in spite of 
much that is strikingly beautiful and true, that there is a 
prevailing tone of incoherence, contradiction, illogicality and 
arbitrary, dictatorial assertion, with no regard for evident fact 
either in the realm of objective nature or history.” 

One cannot but note how definitely her poorly systematised 
metaphysical doctrine leads in the direction of mysticism, 
which indeed seems to have a fascination for the leaders of the 
Emmanuel Movement themselves, if we may judge by their 
assumptions as to the nature and function of the “ unconscious 
mind,” of which we speak below. In fact, it appears that 
Christian Science and all kindred cults attract many to their 
shrines just because they there gain the satisfactions which 
mysticism in all its forms brings: the relief from effort to 
think clearly ; the delight yielded by the removal of all of the 
strain attending the appreciation of foresight and responsibility, 
which must accompany any belief in the individual’s absorption 
within the being of the universal. 

It is all too easy, however, to consider this general move- 


1 The Interpretation of Life, in which is shown the relation of Modern 
Culture and Christian Science: by C. C. Mars. 
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ment from a coldly critical standpoint; we are likely to gain 
a more satisfactory insight if we take a more sympathetic view. 
We must face the fact that great numbers of men and women, 
whose intelligence we do not think of questioning when we 
meet them in the ordinary walks of life, nevertheless follow the 
teachings of Christian Science and allied cults which seem to 
demand logical blindness and hopeless unintelligence. There 
must be some latent reason why they are willing to lay aside 
the safeguards of rational life in favour of the non-rational or 
even the irrational, and I take it that the mystic attraction 
just referred to would in most cases fail of efficacy were it not 
that those who thus slip from the firm ground of reason believe 
that physical sufferings of their own, or of their close friends, 
have been relieved in connection with the acceptance of these 
unreasoned doctrines, as they could not have been in any other 
manner ; and this brings us to the consideration of the second 
point referred to above. 


III. All physicians of broad practice and keen observation 
realise that certain pains may be alleviated or cured, and that 
certain morbid conditions may be made to disappear, provided 
a change in the mental state of the patient can be brought 
about. ‘To what processes this is due they do not often stop 
to inquire; their business is to cure, and when they find an 
effective instrument at hand they are likely to use it without 
etiological inquiry. 

The studies of hypnotism above referred to, and kindred 
inquiries, especially in relation to hysteria, have shown that if 
we can persuade a person that a pain of which he complains 
has disappeared, a change for the better in his physical con- 
dition will often follow. It does not require special learning 
to build up a psychotherapeutic practice based upon the 
observation of such cases; and the Christian Science healers, 
narrowly educated and of narrow experience, have done just 
this thing, resting upon the theory that the mental influence 
of the healer is the effective curative agent. It is easy to see 
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how a development of this theory would lead to the assumption 
that all kinds of diseases may be curable by mental influences 
emanating from a healer, this leading to the practice of the 
so-called “ absent-treatment,” with all its follies and dangers. 

To the claims thus made the educated and experienced 
physician naturally enters a vigorous demurrer; he knows all 
too well the processes of physical decay, which no human skill 
can do more than delay. And the leaders of the Emmanuel 
Movement here take issue with Christian Science ; for they hold 
that psychotherapeutics can only be effective in the treatment 
of functional nervous diseases ; and they argue that specially 
trained physicians should be called into consultation to 
determine whether cases of nervous trouble presented to them 
for treatment are functional and not organic. We may over- 
look the question whether the distinction between functional 
and organic disease is one that is sufficiently fundamental to 
warrant the adoption of a mode of therapeutic treatment which 
may apply to the functional class while not applying to the 
organic ; but we cannot overlook the fact that the leaders of 
the Emmanuel Movement, whose special training has been to 
prepare them for other work, are willing and anxious to under- 
take the cure of disease, for which the skilled physician has 
specially prepared himself, and to which he has perhaps devoted 
a lifetime of serious effort. The effective physician must be 
a man of keen insight, sound judgment, unwarped by emotion- 
alism, and wise; yes, at times even “ worldly wise.” It cannot 
be maintained that the clergy as a rule are recruited from 
those in whom these characteristics are markedly displayed, 
nor that their training and occupation tend to emphasise these 
qualities. We cannot but group together the Christian 
Science healer and the Emmanuel Movement leader as men 
who lightly take upon themselves work which the most serious 
experts in medicine study with the deepest care and handle 
with the greatest caution. 

Such an attitude can only be condoned if we grant that 
these functional nervous diseases can be treated more success- 
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fully under religious influences than in the non-religious 
atmosphere of the scientific study of disease; and this claim 
is quite clearly made by the advocates of the methods here 
described. This brings us to the question whether it is true 
that religion and therapeutics are inseparably connected. 


IV. It would probably be conceded that religion and 
therapeutics are necessarily related if it were generally believed 
that certain diseases can be cured under religious influences 
that cannot be cured in any other way. But evidence favour- 
able to this belief is difficult to reach. The sceptical physician 
could probably present cases of the type usually treated by 
psychotherapeutic methods which he has cured, although the 
religious healer has failed to do so; but it would evidently be 
absurd to argue from this that z7religion and therapeutics are 
necessarily connected. So without doubt cases may be cited 
where disease has been alleviated by the Christian Science 
and kindred treatments which had not been benefited by 
many doctors; but this of course does not prove that the 
same results might not have been gained without religious 
influences had the proper physicians been consulted. It is 
easy to create an impression favourable to a given view by 
persistent reiteration of claims such as is made by the religious 
healers; but we are learning that if such claims are to be 
accepted they must be substantiated by scientifically presented 
evidence, and this we here find to be lacking. The religious 
healers as a class are unfamiliar with and averse to the labour 
of collecting accurate statistics: we have therefore no proper 
means of comparison between the results obtained by the 
skilled physician who guards his statements by careful calcula- 
tions, and the religious healer who takes no such precaution. 
There is thus a presumption against the claim of the latter, 
which becomes stronger when we consider that he habitually 
makes use of the very modes of suggestive treatment that are 
employed by the skilled neurologist. The religious healer will 
claim that he uses the “ power of prayer” as the neurologist 
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does not ; but if, as we shall presently show, the efficacy of 
prayer in this connection is due to its power of suggestion, 
the most the religious healer can claim is that he employs a 
more powerful suggestive method than that used by physicians : 
a claim which it would be difficult to substantiate. 

Suggestion is ineffective unless the patient is in a receptive 
attitude of mind, and therefore trust in the one who suggests 
—a willingness and anxiety to receive command—is essential 
to the efficacy of the psychotherapeutic treatment. It is 
probably true that some patients are less ready to put their 
trust in a physician, who is to them merely a man who claims 
wisdom, than in a religious teacher, who appears as the 
representative of a loving and powerful God. Where, then, 
we find trust more readily yielded to the religious teacher than 
to the doctor, we should be led to urge the importance of 
the function of the religious leader as an interpreter to the 
physician, but should surely not find in it an indication that 
the religious leader may take the physician’s réle. 

It is not at all unlikely that the religious healer at times 
brings about in his patient something closely allied to a real 
religious conversion. In religious conversions of a profound type 
we see the replacement of one morbid individuality by a new and 
more moral one, and the shifting of point of view so that ideas 
and aims which were formerly persistent give place to others. 
Now the very ideas and aims that are thus displaced may have 
been correlated with morbid physical conditions, and in that 
case their displacement means the appearance of new physical 
conditions which may effect the disappearance of what is 
morbid. In cases where the medical doctor notes that his 
patient has not felt the influence of religion, and surmises that 
religious conversion may bring relief, it may appear wise for 
him to call the clergyman to his aid. We are thus led to hold 
that collaboration between the medical doctor and the religious 
leader is greatly to be desired, but are surely not warranted in 
suggesting the assumption by either of the réle of the other in 
addition to his own. 
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Religion has to do with ethics, with conduct and motive, 
with the emphasis of the best impulses that are within us; and 
with these things therapeutics cannot pretend to deal. 

Nor can it for a moment be conceded that religion is 
dependent for its persistence upon any physical benefit to be 
gained by the religious devotee. It is very doubtful whether 
many thoughtful Christians will accept the teaching of the 
Emmanuel Church leaders, when they perceive that it implies 
that Christ’s healing of the sick was of the very essence of his 
message to humanity. 


V. Christian Scientists make little pretence of explaining 
their methods or practice in rational terms; nor is it of im- 
portance to them to do so. Based as their system is upon a 
misconceived idealism, it merely proclaims the unreality of 
pain, disease, and error, and naturally demands no explanations 
of what it treats as non-existents.* 

The intellectual follies to which these ill-digested meta- 
physical theories lead naturally produce a revolt in men of 
more logical bent ; and we find the Emmanuel leaders, who 
really care to explain their methods in rational terms, replacing 


1 The psychological basis of this crude metaphysical thesis seems to be 
found in the relative instability of pain, with which disease and error are 
correlated. Pleasant experiences tend to persist, and this because they are 
the correlates of efficient neural activities. Painful experiences, on the other 
hand, tend to disappear from attention, and this because they are the correlates 
of inefficient neural activities which tend to cease: they may be persistent 
enough, as we all too well know ; that is, however, not because of their inner 
nature, but because of the persistence of external or internal stimuli, which 
force the activity which, but for the stimulation, would quickly disappear. It is 
without doubt the vague recognition of this instability of pain itself, as com- 
pared with the stability of pleasure itself, that leads to the assertion of the 
unrealness of pain. This psychological fact is then quite illogically transmuted 
into an unwarranted metaphysical principle which maintains the unreality of, 
—the non-existence of,—pains as such, If there is a sense in which this is 
true, it is also necessary to maintain in the same sense the unreality of pleasure 
as such ; but it never occurs to the defenders of these vague theories to 
$ maintain the unreality of pleasure as such; rather do they treat pleasure as a 
reality to which we have a right in the nature of the constitution of the 
universe, 
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them by conceptions that on their face seem much more 
reasonable. Their argument may be summarised as follows :—! 

1. The mind has power over the body (p. 2). 

2. (a) There exists in each of us (p. 42) a “ sub-conscious 
mind” which is “a normal part of our spiritual nature.” 
(5) This sub-conscious mind is “purer, more sensitive to 
good and evil, than our conscious mind,” and (c) “has more 
direct control of our physical processes than the conscious.” 
(d) This powerful sub-conscious mind acts favourably upon 
the nerves as the result of suggestion and auto-suggestion. 

3. (a) “ Faith simply as a psychical process or mental atti- 
tude . . . has healing virtue” (p. 293). (6) The more deeply 
personality is involved in any given ailment, the more neces- 
sary is it that faith should have an object worthy of men’s 
ethical dignity (p. 294), z.e. this faith should be directed toward 
God. (c) “The prayer of faith has an immense influence over 
the functions of organic life” (p. 312), and “when we pray 
earnestly and long for the moral and physical welfare of 
another, our soul not only acts on that one, but our prayer, 


rising in the mind of God, directs his will more powerfully and 
constantly to the soul for which we pray ” (p. 316). Hence the 
value of the association of religion with psychotherapy. 

Let us consider these main conceptions in reverse order. 


VI. Faith “as a psychical process or mental attitude” 
implies a listening for and a willingness to obey a command or 
suggestion: and evidently prayer as a psychical process is 
closely allied with the mental attitude of faith, When one 
prays for a second person in that person’s presence, the one 
who prays is clearly suggesting to the other, and enforcing 
in the other’s mind the ideas suggested. When one prays 
for oneself he is doing the very same thing, but by what is 
called auto-suggestion. 

If one then says that “ faith has healing virtue,” and that 


1 Page numbers in brackets refer to Religion and Medicine as above 
mentioned. 
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prayer “has an immense influence over the functions of organic 
life,” we may say that no more is claimed than that the 
attitude in which suggestion is effective, and the actual 
process of suggestion, are often followed by improvement in 
physical condition: a proposition which will be granted, and 
which evidently may be granted without any acceptance of 
the doubtful hypothesis above referred to, as to the manner 
in which the prayer of a human being affects the mind of 
God, and renders God’s mind more effective in relation to the 
human soul prayed for. 


VII. We are thus carried forward to the second point 
made by the Emmanuel leaders, viz. that suggestion is 
effective especially, if not almost wholly, through what is 
called the sub-conscious mind. In this connection we may 
study briefly, (1) the nature of suggestion as a psychic process ; 
and (2) the hypothesis as to the existence and the nature of 
the “sub-conscious mind.” 

1. Altogether too much mystery is attached by the psycho- 
therapists to the process of suggestion, which as a matter of 
fact we employ, and are subject to, in every moment of our 
active lives. One uses suggestion whenever he forces an 
idea into prominence in the mind of another; and what is 
recognised by the psychotherapist and his patient as suggestion 
differs from this everyday performance only in the clear 
intention of the one suggesting, and the recognition by the 
patient that the healer is attempting to dominate his thought. 

When we make our suggestions to a hypnotised patient 
we are bringing about changes in the patient’s mental realm 
of the abnormal moment, which produce results in the mental 
situation of the non-hypnotic condition. 

In auto-suggestion the patient, having gained the con- 
ception of a set of ideas which it is desirable to emphasise, 
uses every effort to make the appearance of these ideas 
persistent ; and, as we have already seen, this auto-suggestion 


may be gained through the reiteration of an idea through 
Vou. VIL—No. 2. 20 
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prayer. It is to be noted also that the process of auto- 
suggestion from the psychological point of view is identical 
with the process of voluntary action or “willing.” For it will 
probably be granted that the Emmanuel Church workers are 
warranted in describing auto-suggestion as a “self-imposed 
narrowing of the field of consciousness to one idea, by holding 
a given thought in the mental focus to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts” (p. 98). Nor will any psychologist deny that 
in this they give us a fairly accurate description of the 
voluntary act; for, as Professor Royce’ puts it, “to will a 
given act is to think attentively of that act to the exclusion 
of the representation or imagining of any and all other acts.” 
This being the case, it is easy to comprehend the close alliance 
between those who claim to cure by power of will and those 
who claim to cure by auto-suggestion. 

Now it is evident that this process of suggestion is not 
confined to the emphasis of any one type of ideas. The new 
ideas may be more or less normal than those replaced, or they 
may be more or less moral. There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between these forms of suggestion which lead to evil and 
the normal types of suggestion in use in everyday life. 

Nor is there any fundamental difference between these 
latter and the forms of suggestion employed by the mental 
healer, who, however, usually deals with markedly persistent 
morbid ideas which he wishes to displace. These persistent 
morbid ideas are of course correlated with morbid nerve 
situations. If we replace these ideas with others, we reduce 
the emphasis of the morbid ideas, and at the same time alter 
the correlated morbid nerve situation. If, then, by exaggera- 
tion of the everyday process of suggestion we bring into 
existence a new set of persistent ideas, we have at the same 
time eliminated the old and morbid persistent ideas, and co- 
incidently have changed the nerve situation, and may even 
have brought about the disappearance of the morbid nerve 
conditions with which the morbid ideas were correlated. 

1 Outlines of Psychology, p. 369. 
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It seems clear from these considerations that suggestion 
is not a process which is employed alone in psychotherapeutic 
practice. Nor canit be said to be a process which is essentially 
correlated with the religious attitude of mind. 

2. Turning to the consideration of the hypothesis as to the 
existence and nature of the “sub-conscious mind,” we note, 
what will be generally conceded, that when we experience a 
sharp sensation, a clear thought, a well-defined emotion, a 
voluntary choice, z.e. any clearly defined mental element (A) 
which is held in attention, there exists at the same moment 
a specially marked activity in some part (a) of the nerve 
system, usually assumed to be within the brain; but it would 
never occur to anyone to hold that at the moment considered 
that nerve part (a) is the only part of the nerve system that 
is active; what we really have in (a) is an emphasis of 
activity in a special part of the all-active nerve system, which 
isa highly complex system of minor systems of nerve parts. 
It is most natural, therefore, to assume that the mental element 
in attention (A) also does not stand alone, but that it is what 
it is because it is contrasted with a highly complex mental 
system which is really a broad system of minor systems of 
psychic elements, which taken in its totality and as inclusive 
of (A) we call consciousness. The parts of this psychic 
system which are apart from A and the rest of the field of 
attention, while not sufficiently emphatic to form part of this 
field of attention, are effective in forming a background 
against which the psychic elements within attention appear ; 
this background may therefore be well described as sub- 
attentive consciousness, and that there exists in each moment 
of an individual’s waking life not only a field of attention 
but also a field of sub-attentive consciousness few psychologists 
of importance nowadays would question. It is this sub- 
attentive consciousness that is referred to by those who speak 
of “ sub-consciousness.” 

Much of the mystery usually felt in relation to this sub- 
attentive consciousness (“‘ sub-consciousness ”) results from our 
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overlooking the fact that it is most intricately systematised, 
just as the parts of the nerve system whose activities 
correspond with it are intricately systematised. It is funda- 
mentally of the same nature as attentive consciousness, and 
we should therefore not be surprised to discover that it is 
affected by elements which appear in the field of attention, 
nor surprised to find the field of attention affected by 
influences initiated within it. The suggestions made to 
patients in sleep and in trances; the auto-suggestions made 
as one is falling asleep or just awaking, as recommended by 
our Emmanuel healers (p. 106), and by the psychotherapeutists 
in general, are cases where mental elements within the field 
of attention affect the sub-attentive consciousness (‘ sub-con- 
sciousness”). The cases where suggestions thus made change 
the tone of the mental life of which a man is aware, are 
cases where a changed sub-attentive consciousness (‘ sub-con- 
scious mind ”) affects the man’s field of attention. 

The mystery as to the nature of the sub-conscious mind 
being thus dispelled, we are prepared to ask certain questions 
in relation to the tenets of the Emmanuel workers. They 
tell us that this “sub-conscious mind” is a normal part of 
our spiritual nature. Here the word spiritual is doubtless 
intended to refer to something diverse from the field of 
attention in consciousness, but this involves an unwarranted 
assumption. What we mean by our spiritual life is that 
part of our experience of impulse and motive, realised 
or imagined, which yields to us the greatest satisfaction in 
retrospect, and which we, in these moments of reflection, wish 
might persist and recur in our future experience. But we 
have in this no warrant for the description of our spiritual 
being in animistic terms as existing within the body apart from 
both it and mind (p. 390), or even distinct from both body 
and soul (p. 879). 

The statement that the “sub-conscious mind” is “ purer, 
more sensative to good and evil, than the conscious ” is equally 
unwarranted, although it seems to have the support of so 
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eminent a psychologist as William James, who tells us:' 
“Starbuck seems to put his finger on the root of the matter 
when he says that to exercise the personal will is still to live 
in the region where the imperfect self is the most emphasised. 
Where, on the contrary, the sub-conscious forces take the lead, 
it is more probably the ‘ better self’ in posse which directs the 
operation.” 

But how can this be true if, as we have seen above, clearly 
recognised suggestions are not limited to any special type of 
ideas? for this implies that suggestions to the sub-attentive 
consciousness are in like manner not limited to any special 
type of ideas; that is, that they may as well be immoral as 
moral. And, whatever these suggestions to the sub-attentive 
consciousness are, if they are effective it must be because they 
are welcomed by this sub-attentive consciousness; and this 
means that the sub-attentive consciousness is in harmony with 
the ideas welcomed ; so that if immoral suggestions are ever 
effective, it must be because the sub-attentive consciousness is 
less pure, less ‘‘ sensative to good and evil,” than the attentive 
consciousness. 

Now, just this happens in cases of temptation. The 
tempter’s suggestions ure usually repudiated by the attentive 
consciousness of the tempted man, because he looks upon 
them as immoral; nevertheless, they so influence the sub- 
attentive consciousness of the tempted man that presently he 
sins without compunction when opportunity offers. 

A similar statement may be made in relation to the process 
of self-sophistication through auto-suggestion. 

We are also compelled to question the statement that 
the sub-attentive consciousness (sub-conscious mind) “has 
more direct control of physical processes than the conscious” 
(p. 42). The sub-attentive consciousness is broader than the 
narrow field of attention; and its nerve activity correlates 
are doubtless more numerous, and more thoroughly integrated, 
than those corresponding to the mental elements in attention ; 


1 Varieties of Religious Experience, p. 209. 
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but it is difficult to see how what we call mental control of 
physical processes can be more efficient in the one case than 
in the other. 

A dim appreciation of the sub-attentive consciousness is 
involved with all “feeling” and all emotion. We are not 
surprised, therefore, to find the evidences of the activity 
of this so-called “sub-conscious mind” in connection with 
our religious emotions; but it is certainly clear that this 
relation is one that holds for all “feeling,” and for all 
emotions, and which therefore cannot be claimed to relate 
especially to our religious life. 

It may be well here also to call attention to the fact that 
attentive consciousness merges into sub-attentive consciousness : 
out of the latter, as it were, appears the flitting field of the 
former. This would lead us to hold that as no sharp line can 
be drawn between the two, so no fundamental distinction can 
be made between the therapeutic value of suggestions made to 
the sub-attentive consciousness and to the attentive conscious- 
ness of the clear-headed rational man. The field of attention 
is the active field, the variable field, the field subject to many 
environmental influences which may prevent the influence of 
suggestions, but which, on the other hand, may make these 
suggestions especially effective if they happen to be co-ordinated 
with those elements of attention which make the substance of 
what we call our convictions. The field of sub-attentive con- 
sciousness, on the contrary, is the less active, the less variable 
field, the field little subject to environmental disturbance, i.e. 
the conservative field, which often will sustain persistently and 
without impediment some suggestion given to it, but which 
can be influenced by a suggestion only provided this latter 
accords with its own essential nature, which is_ relatively 
unvarying. 

It would thus appear that in a certain sense the efficiency 
of suggestion is in general likely to be less marked in relation 
to the sub-attentive than in relation to the attentive conscious- 
ness ; and is only likely to be more marked in relation to the 
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former if we happen to be dealing with what relates to that 
normal existence which is unconcerned to meet new conditions. 


VIII. We may now turn, within such limits as are here 
appropriate, to the consideration of the nature of that relation 
of our mental and physical states which leads us to say that 
the mind has power over the body. 

The Christian Scientists are more consistent than the 
Emmanuel workers and the average educated man, in that 
the former hold that the mind has power over the whole realm 
of our bodily activities. It is easy for the opponents of this 
cult to offer disproof of any such wide extension of the mind’s 
power, but in doing so they present the view that the mind 
has control over the body in certain directions only and not in 
others, and leave us with the highly unsatisfactory notion of 
the common man that the relation of the mind to the body is 
an entirely haphazard and lawless one. 

The category of causality is one upon which we rest, forget- 
ful of its mysteries. Its value is due to the fact that the 


recognition of concrete causal relations enables us to predict 
with certainty events in the future from data found in the 
present. As the result of many experiences we then find 
ourselves gaining satisfaction from the mere statement of the 
existence of a causal relation even where little evidence is at 


hand to warrant such a statement; we rest content as though 
we had once for all solved all the mysteries involved in the 
relations within the sequence of events we have under con- 
sideration. Thus it is that we satisfy ourselves with the 
assertion that the action of the body causes mental changes, 
and conversely that the mind acts causally upon the body, 
although the greatest uncertainty prevails in prediction as to 
the bodily states that will follow certain mental conditions, 
and as to the mental states that will follow certain bodily 
conditions. 

It is worth our while, therefore, to note that we are aided 
greatly in our comprehension of the relation between our 
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mental states and therapeutics by waiving entirely the question 
as to the causal relation between mind and body, turning our 
attention to the hypothesis of “ parallelism” which is held by 
a large body of psychologists in our day, according to which 
each change in the psychic system which we call consciousness 
is accompanied by a coincident change in the activities within 
the nervous system. 

We note in a patient a certain morbid state of mind A, 
which under our hypothesis is necessarily accompanied by a 
morbid nerve condition a. When we make a suggestion to 
the patient the state of mind A is replaced by the state of mind 
B, and coincidently of necessity the nerve condition a gives 
place to a certain new nerve condition £, a fact which is usually 
overlooked. This new nerve condition 8 may be one that 
tends to yield a less morbid nerve condition than a, and may 
thus bring into existence a normal nerve condition y, which 
is evidenced by the appearance of a corresponding happier 
mental condition C. 

Turning to auto-suggestion, which we have seen to be 
identical with voluntary action, we note that if a person “ wills” 
the disappearance of a pain, he “wills” the replacement of a 
painful mental state by some other that is not painful. To his 
mental “act of will” there corresponds a nerve change; and if 
therefore the pain disappears, it is because the alterations of 
nerve activity accompanying the act of will are followed by 
new physical conditions to which correspond the new and 
non-painful mental state. Now we have much reason to 
believe that painful mental states correspond with inefficient 
nerve activities, and the displacement of pain therefore means 
that inefficient nerve activities cease more or less completely. 
The physical parts whose activities were inefficient (to which 
pain corresponded) are thus brought to a condition of quies- 
cence which is a condition favourable to recuperation. If, then, 
there be no serious lesion, the replacement of the pain may 
well be followed by repair of the nerve parts affected, and a 
return to normal conditions. 
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IX. We are thus again led to the conclusion that there is 
no such essential connection between religion and psychothera- 
peutics as is assumed by those whose work is here considered. 
The facts we have presented might lead us to urge the 
physician to encourage the growth of closer and more 
sympathetic relations with the clergy, and to urge the religious 
teacher to trust more implicitly than he does to the trained 
expert; but if we may judge from the general movement in 
the direction of specialisation, and from a comparison of 
conditions in the past and in the present, the functions of the 
priest and of the physician are likely to become more and 
more distinct in the future. 

It is, of course, a matter of question whether a large 
proportion of the cases treated successfully by the Emmanuel 
Church or Christian Science methods could be benefited if the 
patients were no longer allowed to believe that their cures 
are due to some mysterious or miraculous agency. And this 
raises the broader question whether it is folly to teach wisdom 
where ignorance is bliss. ‘Those who believe that relief from 
pain is of the highest significance in this world would urge us 
to avoid the awakening of the intellect if this awakening means 
the continuance of human suffering. There are those, how- 
ever, with whom the author of this paper allies himself, who 
feel that other ends are more important than the hedonistic, 
and that the greatest nobility of character cannot be gained 
until men are willing calmly to face the facts of life as they 
comprehend them; that in the long-run it will be better for 
the race to risk the continuance of some suffering among 
weaklings whom the arts of magic can alone relieve, rather 
than to curtail the development of clear thinking among the 
common people. 

HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 


New York. 





THE SOCIAL CONSCIENCE OF THE 
FUTURE. 


I. 
Miss VIDA SCUDDER. 
I. 


Tuat the socialist state is surely on the way, few even 
within the movement would dare confidently to assert; 
that many tendencies point to it, few even without the 
movement would dare deny. With the socialist party in 


Germany gaining a million votes in five years; with a 
socialist labour-party represented in the British Parliament; 
with the Pan-Anglican Congress drawing its largest and 
most eager audiences to hear socialism discussed and in the 
main endorsed by the clergy—indications thicken. In Latin 
Europe the socialists are a force to be increasingly reckoned 
with: if the movement in America is less concentrated 
than in smaller or more autocratic countries, the sentiment 
is perhaps more widely diffused. Shooting Niagara—and 
After, was the title of one of Carlyle’s alarmist pamphlets 
over half a century ago. The stream is broad, and we 
have not shot Niagara yet; but the sound we hear may be 
the roar of the approaching falls. 

It is, of course, still possible to stop one’s ears; it 1s 
also feasible to try to work upstream; and a large number 
of thinkers, and some statesmen, are to-day engaged in this 


pursuit. Meantime, everybody is talking. A great dis- 
314 
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cussion is “on,” which bids fair to throw all other intellectual 
interests temporarily into the shade. While it rages, the 
socialist vote continues to increase; and the idea occurs to 
the impartial observer that an activity apart from defence 
or attack might profitably occupy the sober-minded public: 
getting ready for the possible plunge. 

Moral preparation for the New Order! It might well 
be the watchword of the hour; it is the last thing of which 
one hears. The militant socialists are too busily engaged 
in aggressive propaganda: so preoccupied with their vision 
of healing and liberation for the body, that they lay them- 
selves open to the charge of feeling slight interest in the 
soul. The conservatives are absorbed in defence. Yet in 
the confusion one fact is clear: should socialism come other- 
wise than as the result of an inward transformation, affecting 
the deep springs of will and love, it would prove the worst 
disaster of any experiment in collective living that the world 
has seen. Matthew Arnold, wisest of Victorian critics, 
pointed out years ago the perils with which the advance 
of democracy is fraught, unless it be achieved through a 
common enlightenment and a pervading social passion. 
Socialism is democracy pushed to an extreme. It would 
involve immensely elaborated machinery. Unless the spirit 
of the living creature be in the wheels, one foresees them 
grinding destruction. Should socialism be other than the 
expression of a general will very different from that of 
to-day, it would be an unbearable tyranny. The only com- 
fort is that it could not endure. The socialist state might 
quite conceivably be ushered in suddenly, forced by revolution 
or by the proletariat vote on an unprepared world which 
had undergone no inner change: it could never be so 
maintained. For no social order can be even relatively 
stable if it is mechanically introduced. It must be a growth, 
and growth has to root deeply underground before it shows 
much in the light of day. No one could enforce laws 
against stealing in a community in which two-thirds of the 
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citizens had kleptomania. Picturing a social demcocray 
introduced by violence, with its ranks of reluctant citizens 
undergoing the industrial conscription, and of autocratic 
officials running a state enemy to all free self-expression, 
one perceives the very “coming slavery” of standard dread. 
The critics who echo Spencer down the decades are right 
enough from their point of view: far more right, in any 
case, than the old-fashioned doubters who saw in socialism a 
future riot of licence. 

The truth is, that we are forced to agree with our tedious 
friends who insist that we “must alter human nature” if 
socialism is to be a success. 

But is the prospect so staggering? Call History to the 
witness-stand! Human nature alters perpetually before our 
eyes. The stuff is malleable, nay, fluid, and its changes are 
the soul of progress. A moral transformation has accom- 
panied every new social order evolved since the story of the 
race began. Each vanishing civilisation has been at once 
cause and product of distinct ethical types. Nomadic life 
yields to agricultural ; states rise and fall; a great imperialism 
gathers the nations into its folds, disintegrates, disappears ; a 
feudal system rises, thrives, decays. Industrialism follows, a 
society founded on commercial ability succeeding one founded 
on physical force. The imagination, brooding on_ these 
various social orders, recognises them, not by their outward 
traits but by the personal types which they produced. The 
consciousness of those delightful young Athenians, disciples of 
Socrates, friends of Plato, created Greece as much as Greece 
created them. It differed from the mind of the Puritan as much 
as that differs from the mind of the man in the street to-day, 
and both from the mind of the Napoleonic general. Emphases 
change as the ages pass; ideals shape themselves like clouds, 
and like clouds depart. Now these virtues, now those, are 
fostered ; now these sins, now those, run rank. The pioneer 
in that almost untried study, evolutionary psychology, has 4 
fascinating field before him. 
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So dramatic is this moral shifting, that the virtues of one 
age sometimes become the vices of another. In the days of 
chivalry, the most popular virtue was to run at your neighbour, 
spear in hand, when you met him on the road, and cheerfully 
to knock him off his horse, in accordance with a courteous 
code of etiquette. We do not approve of this practice to-day, 
and chivalry is gone. A new ethics has replaced it. The 
most popular virtue now is to accumulate money enough to 
educate one’s family decorously, with a surplus on which to be 
generous—though by so doing one push one’s neighbour's 
family to the wall. Further contemplating modern ideals, we 
note that this central virtue of Acquisitiveness is surrounded 
by attendant nymphs: Thrift, Energy, and Foresight. Certain 
old-fashioned traits once considered to be virtues are now com- 
monly counted to men for vices. Non-resistance, for example, 
now considered cowardice in men or states ; meekness, to-day 
usually spelled weakness ; taking no thought for the morrow, 
now known as improvidence; unworldliness, now generally 
viewed as a phase of sentimentality. A perfunctory verbal 
admiration is accorded these qualities in some quarters, but no 
one looking straight at life can fail to see that the person who 
allowed them to rule his conduct consistently and exclusively, 
would not only be likely to ruin the lives of those dear to him, 
but would in the long run become a public charge. 

In all seriousness, the virtues fostered and applauded by 
our present commercial civilisation are the self-regarding ones. 
Many subtle causes have conspired during the last hundred 
and twenty-five years to produce an ideal in which militant 
violence is at a discount and force is replaced by greed, but in 
which the individual is the centre more exclusively than in any 
preceding phase of history, and the defence of personal rights 
in an indifferent or hostile world is the first canon of duty. 
Till this canon is satisfied, all else must be deferred. The 
moral type which emerges, approved and enticing, is one in 
which integrity is at least nominally honoured, and justice is 
not nominally ignored, but in which alertness and prudence, 
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energy and practical judgment, point the way to victory, while 
mercy, humility, indifference to personal gain, exercised other- 
wise than as an indulgence supplementary to the serious 
business of life, spell social failure and breed contempt. 

Is this instinct of defiant self-protection destined always to 
remain the master-passion in the social structure? Surely not 
in its present form. We can be sure of only one thing con- 
cerning the industrial and competitive civilisation which has 
so stressed this instinct, and that is, that its hour will strike. 
As the Age of Violence was succeeded by the Age of Greed, so 
the Age of Greed will be succeeded by some other age, in which 
neither physical force nor commercial cleverness will be the 
key-note of the personal ideal. What this new age will be 
like, we do not know. It is always the unexpected that 
happens, and the great forces that control history work out 
into surprising relations and results. We use the term 
socialism as a sort of algebraic expression, ignorant what 
truth may lie behind the symbol. Algebraic formule, how- 
ever, truly express laws of relation; and if we wish to infer 
from future probabilities some guidance to present duty, 
the moral correlate to the socialist state is a fruitful topic 
to consider. 

We might as well use what light we have. So far as we 
can see, what is on the way is a great equalisation of wealth, 
such as Arnold long ago asserted to be necessary to social 
advance. It will be achieved by many restrictions and re- 
adjustments. The functions and privileges of the common life 
will assume an importance that we can hardly imagine ; many 
enterprises now run for private profit will be run for public 
good ; many incentives to productive energy now operative 
will be limited or withdrawn. The individual will find his 
outward life more prepared in advance for him, so to speak, 
than is likely to be the case to-day, unless he is either a 
proletarian or an hereditary legislator. One hardly needs to 
enumerate the incoherent forces which are pointing in this 
direction. The slow but sure growth of the working people 
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in class-consciousness, and their entrance on political power, 
the consolidation of industry, the spread of social compunction 
—all point the same way. Apparently the great changes that 
are coming will divide the future order from the present as 
widely as we are divided from the feudal system. 

It would certainly do no harm to prepare ourselves, and 
yet more our children, for these probably imminent and drastic 
changes. We might well resume a somewhat discredited 
pursuit—the culture and training of the interior life—from 
a new point of view. “I wish you to open the New Year 
with a sacrifice to the Graces: to put off the old and on the 
new man,” wrote that amazing old worldling, Lord Chester- 
field, to his much-exhorted son. Crises recur when society as 
a whole puts off the old Adam and puts on the new. Seeing 
the great New Year that perhaps trembles at the point of 
dawn, it certainly behoves us to follow Chesterfield’s good 
counsel: to endue ourselves, so far as in us lies, with the new 
Adam who can thrive in the socialist state to be. 


II. 


It is not difficult to gain at once a general and superficial 
idea of the work that lies before us. Socialism is going to 
demand a great development of the other-regarding virtues. 
Unless the instincts of fair play and of service, and the habit 
of scrutinising the reactions of one’s deeds on the general life, 
become more common than now, the members of the new 
society will have a restive and miserable time of it. Nothing 
is simpler than to begin to train oneself at once in these 
instincts. One can put a little catechism to himself every 
night: Should I have been a good citizen of the socialist state 
to-day ¢ Have I cultivated in myself the impulses that will 
be abiding incentives to life and labour when incentives born 
of self-interest are limited or removed? Have I desired 
honour, achievement, serviceableness, rather than mere profit ? 
Have I loved my work (if it be in any wise lovable) for work’s 
sake, not for gain’s sake? MHave I been as sorry over the 
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sufferings of my neighbour as over my own sufferings, as 
watchful of his interests as of my own? Has my spirit been 
free from evil suspicion, or from pleasure in getting ahead of 
others, and full of brotherly trust in men? Have I found my 
joys less in what I call “ mine” than in the great beauties and 
blessings we call “ours ” ? 

It is all extremely simple. But if we can say “ Yes,” then 
in our hearts at least the new order has been born. 

But it is worth while to look more deeply into the probable 
reactions of the socialist state upon the interior life. And the 
first patent fact is that socialism is going to bring with it a 
penetrating discipline, perhaps the most universal in pressure 
of any that history has evolved. “Doing as one likes,” that 
distinctively British ideal flouted of Arnold, will be at a 
discount. In important and new respects, we shall all 
have to do what the state likes. We shall have to acquiesce 
in laws of life and labour that may inhibit impulse 
and check achievement at a thousand unsuspected points. 
We shall want to go a-fishing: the stern necessities of the 
industrial conscription will stand in the way. Our tastes may 
lie in farming, and an over-supply of farmers reported from 
Government may send us behind the counter. We may 
feel within us the capacity to accumulate millions and bounte- 
ously to scatter them abroad: matters will be so managed 
that neither our generosity nor our acquisitiveness can have 
free scope. All this, of course, on the assumption that we 
now belong to those privileged classes, the members of which 
have such really choice tastes to indulge, and who do so very 
much like to suit themselves. The chaotic independence that 
we now enjoy will vanish like a mist, replaced by an orderly 
social organisation in which individuality, trammelled in 
various ways where it is now free, will have to express itself, 
if at all, through new channels. 

And in all probabilty we shall not enjoy this condition of 
things at all. Distaste for discipline is innate in the human 
breast. We all wail in unison with the little boy in Peter 
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Pan, who cries, “I don’t want to take my bath!” as good 
Nana trots him sternly to the tub. Certainly, the present 
world affords an especially bad introduction to that future 
state. For never was there a period which so shrank from 
disciplines and restrictions of every kind, and so far succeeded 
in throwing them off, as the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. See where we stand to-day! The Churches have 
candidly abandoned all disciplinary functions: a religion of 
good-humour has taken the place of the old religion of fear: 
nay, the horror of discipline has led to the foundation of a 
new popular faith, which regards pain, not as a task-master, 
but as an illusion. Ethical restraints, especially in the 
matter of marriage, are weakening with the religious. The 
substitution of indulgence for discipline in the education of 
children, and the triumphant march of the free elective 
system, point the same way ; while until very lately restraints 
on “individual enterprise” in the industrial sphere were 
viewed with keen suspicion. This relaxation of discipline, in 
the name of freedom and of natural good, which has been 
going on ever since the Revolutionary upheaval, has resulted in 
acurious state of things. Many a critic, from Carlyle down, 
has not hesitated to describe modern life as an organised 
anarchy. ‘To-day, the outcry against social restraint in any 
form still rises vigorously, from dramatists and philosophers as 
well as from the man in the street, and Spencer's lugubrious 
prophecy of the bureaucratic tyranny threatened by socialism 
still finds many an echo: at the same time, he who listens can 
hear an increasing volume of voices in a different song. For 
Carlyle, with his bewildered cry, ‘‘ Wanted an autocrat,” was 
only the first prophet of a strong reaction. A line of thinkers 
down the decades has protested against the riot of individual- 
ism, and demanded a principle of effective authority for the 
salvation of the modern world. Here comes one of the latest, 
Mr Irving Babbitt, ably pointing out the intellectual laxity 
that has resulted from the sway of humanitarianism in its two 


phases—inaugurated, so he says, by Bacon and Rousseau—the 
Vou. VII.—No. 2. 21 
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extension of knowledge and the extension of sympathy. He 
shows with convincing logic how humanitarianism slips either 
into sentimentality or into scientific accumulation, in neither 
of which is found that power to train in selection and judg. 
ment which is the basis of sound education. Mr Babbitt 
would propose to restore this decaying power by a revival of 
humanistic and classical training in schools and colleges. One 
endorses and applauds, perceiving at the same time that there 
is small chance of effectively restoring the intellectual 
disciplines in a society where the moral disciplines are under- 
mined. The educational world does but reflect in_ its 
tendencies the larger world without. Contemplating the 
relaxation of all effectual restraints that has gone on for over 
a hundred years, one is assured that a change more profound 
than a revival of classical studies will be needed, if the world is 
to become in the good old sense a school for character. 

Nor can this needed discipline ever be regained by mere 
revivals of any kind. History does not repeat itself. Carlyle’s 
hero-autocrat will never bless our eyes again. He has gone 
with the feudal system, and it is to be feared that the classical 
curriculum has disappeared with him, to be “happy in the 
past.” 

What then if we looked forward? What if the prophesied 
tyranny of the socialist state, being fulfilled, should prove 
itself to be not curse but blessing? It is possible, at least. 
The humanitarian movement, which is surely one of the main 
currents sweeping us toward socialism, may in time become 
humane. Through all vapours of sentimentality and material- 
ism, it may flow on and out into a clearer air. Out of its 
own necessities it may generate that power to restrain, select, 
subdue, in which modern civilisation most clearly fails. The 
discipline supplied by socialism may conceivably prove to be 
that very discipline, competent to shape human life to nobler 
likeness, for which our wisest clamour ; and when the “ coming 
slavery ” is here, we may find in it that service which is perfect 
freedom, 
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But only on one condition: that this authority, with the 
discipline it entails, be the result of the general will of the 
whole enlightened community. Autocracy is one thing; 
voluntary self-control is another. Better our present chaos 
than a state without poverty or disease, established against 
the free will of its members! A “benevolent despotism ” 
imposed from outside, no matter how excellent its results, is 
repudiated by the spirit of democracy. But discipline self- 
imposed is the first requisite of noble manhood. Limit per- 
sonal independence through external tyranny of mob or Czar, 
you produce the slave ; limit it by the choice of the common 
will, you gain the only citizen who is truly free. The advance 
of civilisation is measured by its self-imposed restrictions. 
Already to-day, such restrictions for the sake of the social 
welfare are thickening on every hand. We may no longer 
spit in the street cars, nor take more than a given number 
of lodgers to the cubic feet of air that we control. In countless 
matters the enlightened conscience is limiting its prerogatives, 
in that spirit of joy which transforms sacrifice from mutilation 
to redemption. 

The one chance for the well-being of the great coming 
experiment to which, apparently, we are all but committed, 
is that it shall express a general aspiration and a common 
choice. We may as well be frank. Socialism is going to mean 
anew degree of authority, not over this class or that class but 
over every last man. And the one thing that can, if we wish 
to, make this authority not only enduring but salutary and 
life-giving, will be that it is bestowed by the communal will, 
to the end of the welfare of the whole. In how many ways 
has humanity sought to achieve this welfare! It has tried 
despotisms ; they ended in disaster: it has tried anarchies ; 
they have left us in our chains. What if the times were 
ipe to try a new way—the way of illumined and reasonable 
scrifice of individual rights to a wider good? Neither the 
Russian autocracy nor the riot of individualistic /aissez-faire 

1 This is written of the United States.—Eprror. 
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has conquered conditions under which the majority of men 
are able to attain the full stature of their manhood. But now 
democracy is for the first time coming to its own. Does it 
not whisper in our ear a new possibility—a social organisa. 
tion in which equality of opportunity shall be created by the 
deliberate surrender of private privilege, and each child bom 
into the world shall grow up under such discipline in modera. 
tion and selflessness as will prohibit his personal powers from 
impeding the full welfare of his fellow-men? Surely, socialism 
so conceived may be our moral salvation. It may afford the 
God-appointed means to check the self-indulgence that ener- 
vates the modern world, and the egotism that blasts us like 
a disease. Neither reform in education nor indefinite preach- 
ing in the air is likely to produce this result or to afford the 
needed corrective. But a reorganisation of the whole basis of 
society can do it. Nor is it Utopian to believe that such 
reorganisation can be achieved, not by the self-assertion of 
the poor, but by the self-knowledge of all working together. 
To say that it is impossible for the race at large to gain 
sufficient self-control to adopt an order planned at the expense 
of “those spend-thrift liberties that waste liberty,” to attain 
the most general diffusion of well-being and opportunity, is 
to despair of human nature. Let the Potter's Wheel, as 
the ages pass, twirl faster; let it mould the clay into forms 
increasingly complex, by pressure increasingly heavy, involved, 
and severe. If the vessel emerge in greater and more service- 
able beauty, the gain is clear; and the clay will sing to the 
pressure of the wheel. 


II]. 


We cannot expect, of course, that the will which creates 
the socialist order should be universal. It will suffice if it be 
as common as the will that to-day keeps honesty and decency 
as the general and outward rule in social life. One sees 
immediately that there will always be some types of people 
miserable in the socialist state. Chief among them are a 
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number of those who are to-day agitating most loudly for 
socialism. Your born malcontent will be extremely ill at ease 
in the social order for which he clamours, and it is amusing to 
contemplate him there! One foresees him kicking angrily 
against the pricks, and organising reactionary movements in 
the sacred name of personal independence. The windy 
demagogue, the man of words, the restless rebel—it is by a 
curious history that he is in the socialist ranks at all. For 
socialism, as we all begin to see, really means an unparalleled 
degree of law and order. ‘Those who promote it are, though 
against their wills, the friends of law; and Mr Chesterton’s 
“Man who was Thursday” is entirely correct in suggesting 
that the Central Council of Rebels is in reality composed of 
members of the secret police. The revolt against civilisation 
during the last hundred years has had two impelling forces: 
self-assertion and self-effacement, individualism and chivalry. 
Despite the Marxian with his scorn for the second, and the 
Churchman with his distrust of the first, both are potent, 
positive, and essential. From Leopardi to Heine, to Tolstoi, 
to Ibsen, to Nietzsche; from Mazzini to Ruskin, to Morris, to 
Jaurés — the two forces pull side by side, yoke - fellows 
looking askance each on each, but ploughing the furrow 
together. Philanthropists and revolutionists, idealists and 
materialists, socialists and anarchists, confusedly work together 
toward an unseen end. ‘To trace the action and reaction of 
the two forces is a study in distinctions awaiting the social 
psychologist aforesaid. They are still united for attack. 
When this work is done, and the “forts of folly fall,” the 
testing of the ranks will be swift and sure. Then it will be 
seen who is the true socialist, for we shall learn which man 
is really at home in the world he has evoked. Who can doubt 
that it will be he who has trained himself spiritually for the 
new order—who by watchful self-control has developed the 
new social intuitions, the swift perception of that delicate 
point where the pressure of his own claims and powers might 
inflict injury rather than help on others? This is the man 
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who will make the inner strength of the new state; and it is 
he who will rejoice in the new order, not the impatient man 
intent on self-development who is the chosen hero of certain 
schools in letters and philosophy. We shall know then that 
the real socialist is he who has been actuated all along, not by 
egotism or the instinct of revolt, but by the resolute longing 
for a state in which each individual shall be competent to 
attain the highest point of development consistent with the 
general welfare. The barren self-assertion, the helpless and 
violent temper of rebellion, the outcry against all that checks 
private self-gratification, which for over a hundred years have 
been mistaking themselves for a passion for freedom, will find 
their logical executioner where they think to find their patron. 
Byronism and Nietzscheism will languish miserably—or else, 
and quite conceivably, will form in the new socialism a 
dangerous element that will be allowed just enough freedom 
to act as safety-valve. 

But there are others besides the malcontents who are likely 
to feel painfully the gentle discipline of the socialist state. At 
a word, the pressure will probably be most severe on originality. 
and self-indulgence: on the brilliant and the weak. Consider 
for a moment the probable fate of genius under socialism. 
Genius! that erratic gift so notoriously reluctant to submit 
itself to any disciplines whatever, so confident that the needs 
of its own soul—sometimes, alas! confounded with its senses— 
are the one light by which it must walk! Well, one does 
foresee a hard time for the artists—in particular for the minor 
men, artists by temperament rather than by power. Many a 
man convinced that he is born to be a poet may die with all 
his music in him, having served the community in bitterness 
of soul as cook and bottle-washer to the end. As one contem- 
plates this elimination of minor poets, one congratulates the 
community while commiserating the singers. But what about 
the really great men? There will be pensions, of course, and 
exemptions. The new order will be very eager to discover 
genius: as soon as a man has justified himself in its eyes it 
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will free him from other pursuits, bidding him paint and write 
for the rejoicing world. But will the world make its selection 
wisely? Ah, there’s the rub. It never did yet. One pictures 
Martin Tupper contentedly pouring forth platitudes on a 
pension, while John Milton writes the Paradise Lost of the 
future in odd moments, when his quota of work is done. 

Well, perhaps the epic will be none the worse for it. 
Eating one’s bread with tears, and learning in suffering to 
teach in song, may help in the future as in the past to deepen 
the music. Injustice and neglect have been foster-parents of 
the muse. But of course one does believe that a mighty 
saving of creative power will be effected by the new order. 
A Thomas Chatterton will not commit suicide when that 
good day has dawned. 

For we have to remember the immense amount of social 
waste involved in the present system. When we imagine a 
time in which the majority of children will not be assigned 
before birth to an industrial slavery in which all artistic 
instincts are stifled, we see the unpredictable gain that may 
result. When we contemplate the life of the average man 
to-day, we are to think, not of the university student or the 
successful merchant but of the factory hand, or, if you will, of 
that every tenth man who, unless the social revolution hastens 
its pace, will fill a pauper’s grave. Our despotisms and our 
anarchies have alike failed miserably to give this man a chance. 
After a century and a quarter of the industrial individualism 
plus political equality inaugurated with such glowing hopes, 
we face, broadly speaking, a world in bondage. And if social 
reorganisation on broad lines is called for more and more 
loudly, even at the evident cost of some surrender of private 
independence, it is from the growing conviction that such 
surrender is the price to be paid for a rich and full life for the 
majority. 

Our new hope of social welfare was not possible before the 
advent of democracy ; nor was it possible until democracy had 
had time to work for several generations as a leaven within the 
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souls of men. For the self-control and sacrifice for which it 
calls, on the part of the strong, can find motive only in that 
intuition of the Whole which democracy brings, and which 
we feel to-day tingling in every nerve of the social body, 
Freedom! It is indeed a holy name, in which more crimes are 
committed than those known to Madame Roland. Only to. 
day are we beginning to realise that it is a term of social rather 
than of individual import, never to be realised by the one while 
the many are still bound. True liberty is positive, not negative, 
dealing less with the removal of restriction than with the 
imparting of power. It consists, not in the licence of each 
person to indulge desire, but in the power bestowed by the 
community upon its every member to rise to the level of his 
richest capacity by living in harmony with the Whole. Of this 
freedom, Dante knew more than the schools of the Revolution; 
for he placed it at the end, not the beginning of humanity's 
journey, and showed it to be a gift awaiting the climber at the 
summit of the mount of discipline rather than a companion of 
the pilgrim way. 

Social welfare is a wider term than personal liberty ; but it 
includes that liberty, even in the narrower sense, just as soon 
as the restrictions through which alone, apparently, it can be 
attained become the result, not of a law imposed from without, 
but of a choice from within the social structure. The joyous 
surrender of personal rights which the socialist state, in accord- 
ance with the common will, must demand from its citizens 
will be in itself the evidence of a high degree of private 
freedom. For the crowning glory and the only thorough 
proof of freedom has always been a willing submission ; and 
the “richest capacity for living in harmony with the Whole” 
may again and again prove a kenosis or self-emptying. “I will 
run the way of Thy commandments when Thou hast set 
my heart at liberty,” said the psalmist. The fruit of inner 
liberty is ever obedience to law. Only he possesses who 
refrains, and the way of renunciation is always the way of 
freedom. 
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gYV. 


And here at last we reach the heart of our subject. The 
Way of Renunciation the Way of Freedom! How long 
religion has known this truth! With what desperation, and 
against what heavy odds, at least in the Western world, has 
she clung to it! Who can fail to recognise the profound 
paradox and puzzle which from the dawn of Christianity has 
weakened the religious sense of Europe, and tended to make 
the precepts of our religion food for the hypocrite or the cynic ? 
To a large extent, all that makes for the permanence and 
energy of the social structure has seemed to be the exact 
denial of all that makes for sanctity. It was not in jest but 
in earnest that we pointed out at the beginning the stress 
laid by our modern social system on the virtues that con- 
stitute practical efficiency and lead to self-regarding success. 
This emphasis is clearer and more single in an industrial 
democracy like ours than under any previous conditions ; but 
it has been prominent in the whole course of Western civilisa- 
tion. It differentiates our ethical and social conditions from 
those of the East, where these virtues have always been 
more or less at a discount. Not that the East has lacked its 
conquerors or its tyrants; but that, in a social order at once 
less exacting and more stable, the individual, if he felt the 
craving for the religious life, could at least gratify it, torn 
by no agonising conflict between his duty to the state and 
his duty to his own soul. But how have “the pride of life, 
the tireless powers” in which the West has gloried been sus- 
tained? Through the pushing eagerness of every individual to 
distance his fellows in the race and to achieve for himself the 
dominance of assured ownership, were it over a large kingdom 
or a small. Self-assertion has been with us more than the 
condition of personal success; it has been the oil on the 
wheels—nay, we may go farther, the motive power in the whole 
social machine. The passivity of the non-resistant has been 
recognised by the thinker as a peril to social advance, or at 
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best as innocuous only because so safely rare. A man who 
carried to their logical extreme the precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount would, as it has frequently been pointed out, bear 
no vital relation whatever to the social Whole, or at least have 
no productive function in regard to it. 

Mercy, humility, poverty of spirit, are indeed endearing 
traits for the parasite and weakling; they may also be 
permitted to the strong man as a decorative adjunct when 
the serious business of life has been attended to. But that 
serious business means the watchful nurture of one’s own 
interests, since by the sum total of such devotions equilibrium 
and progress are alike secured. 

During the Middle Ages this emphasis on the self-regard- 
ing virtues was somewhat checked by an_ authoritative 
hierarchy, both religious and secular, which limited the ambi- 
tion of the individual, no less than by the prominence of the 
monastic ideal as a counsel of perfection. In the modern 
world it has come to prevail all but alone. Yet, while this 
emphasis is clearer and more single to-day than ever before, 
it is worth noting that it is left far more than in the past 
without philosophical foundation. During the Middle Ages 
the world was popularly viewed as a creation of the devil 
and an enemy of the soul; it was then natural that religious 
virtues should contribute to the destruction rather than to 
the health and permanence of the worldly order. The 
Christian, so far as practicable, withdrew from action; the 
law of renunciation and sacrifice led too often, though with 
glorious exceptions, to social inefficiency ; and we face, look- 
ing back, the curious phenomenon of two orders confronting 
each other, in opposition not logically sustained yet always 
latent: the World, going on its ancient way of lust and 
chaffering, and Christianity, drawing its most ardent adherents 
away from Vanity Fair into the hush of an existence in which 
action was suspended and self was lost that it might find itself 
in God. 

There were perplexity and inconsistency enough in that 
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situation. There is a new perplexity, a new inconsistency, 
for us to face to-day. Paradox, in the relation of the Christian 
to the world, has become more and more cruel to thinking 
minds; and the conflict between the ideals of personal holiness 
and of social efficiency has driven many to despair, more to 
denial. For the Manichean ideal has increasingly lost hold. 
We no longer view the material universe and the structure 
of social life as a lure of the devil, but rather as a sacrament 
revealing the Divine. The true meaning of those great 
dogmas, the Incarnation and the Indwelling of the Spirit, 
begins to be perceived. They unite with the growth of the 
Higher Pantheism to destroy the medieval conception that 
living as a productive unit in the social whole is a necessary 
negation of the claims of God. On the contrary, we are 
learning that social well-being is a holy thing, and that so to 
shape our activities that they may minister to it is a primary 
religious duty. ‘To restore to all men their earth-heritage has 
become a sacred aim—an aim not to be attained by sporadic 
philanthropies, but by such a shaping of the social order that 
this well-being may be the product of the sum total of the 
normal activities of men. ‘Thus the old conflict between the 
ideals that make for social permanence and those that make 
for individual salvation loses all justification ; and the paradox 
by which the virtues recognised by all Christians to be the 
highest are nevertheless seen to be so impracticable that they 
would, if universal, destroy society, appears in all its naked 
cruelty. 

But what if we were moving toward a state of thingsin 
which the law of individual selflessness and sacrifice were to 
become the fundamental law of social health? This, and 
nothing less, is essentially the moral transformation demanded 
by socialism. It proposes to translate into terms of social 
efficiency the deepest and most mystical law of spiritual 
being, and to achieve a true harmony between two spheres 
of life which have always appeared hopelessly incompatible. 
Renunciation! Sacrifice! They are a necessity of true 
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selfhood so deep, so inward, that it can never be exhausted. 
They will find further reaches, deeper scope, when they shall 
have overcome the initial obstacle presented to their realisation 
by the present social order. But at least it will be a gain 
when we are summoned to practise them by the state, not 
as a private luxury, not as self-immolation to a Setebos, but 
in the name of the larger social self, of which the functions 
can only be performed as the individual joyously surrenders 
all claim to special privilege, and finds in self-subjection his 
true liberty. He who loses his life shall find it! Even in 
nature we begin to perceive this hidden law. We shall 
probably see it more and more clearly there as science advances. 
But it is in the life of humanity that we may look for its 
perfect triumph—humanity, that has clung to it with passion 
even when it most seemed to contradict all social progress, and 
to lead to a self-centred and cloistered virtue that dwelt afar 
from the habitations of men and from all productive power. 
This law, gradually accomplishing its work in the hearts of 
men, must in due time reshape the social structure so that 


individual sin need no longer be social virtue, nor individual 
holiness, socially speaking, a negative and unfruitful source. 
That this due time is at least conceivably our own time is not 
for people to deny who have for ever on their lips the prayer, 
Thy Kingdom come on Earth. 


VIDA D. SCUDDER. 





IS THE OLD TESTAMENT A SUITABLE 
BASIS FOR MORAL INSTRUCTION ? 


Rieut Rev. J. EDWARD MERCER, D.D., 


Bishop of Tasmania. 


In the January number of the Hissert Journa (1908) it 
was ably argued that religion is a necessary constituent in all 
education, and that educated Christendom will be satisfied with 
nothing less, as a basis for religious education, than the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments, with or without the 
Church’s interpretation of them. It is also argued that these 


Scriptures present the necessary material in a condensed form, 
that they remain as the one clear record of the Soul of a 
People, and that modern criticism, so far from destroying 
their value, shows us that we are not at the end, but at the 
beginning of their usefulness. 

With the general tenor of the propositions thus laid down 
most serious educationalists will be in sufficient accord. 
Nevertheless, the practical difficulties they involve are both 
numerous and formidable. I propose in this article to limit 
myself to a discussion of those connected with the use of the 
Old Testament as a text-book for moral instruction. 

There are many who still refuse to allow the existence of 
moral difficulties in the Old Testament. They bathe them in 
the glow of religious fervour, or dissolve them in the aqua 
fortis of an unquestioning faith. There are others who, if 
pressed, acknowledge the difficulties, but think it wiser to let 


sleeping dogs lie. And there are others who, clearly seeing 
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the difficulties, cannot bring themselves to shut their eyes to 
what are palpable breaches of the civilised moral code, not to 
speak of offences against the Christian law of love. It is, of 
course, with the doubts and perplexities of this last class that 
I propose to deal; for I have intense sympathy with them. 
And I am bold to maintain that we assume all too easily the 
fitness of the Hebrew Scriptures to serve as a basis for moral 
instruction. 

It cannot be denied that most people have but the vaguest 
ideas of the ethical principles underlying the early stages of 
Hebrew history, and still vaguer ideas of the ethical evolution 
therein manifested. Even when we turn to the writings of 
those who should be experts in this subject, we are most 
frequently sorely disappointed. There is a painful absence of 
any broad grasp of the problems to be faced, and in its stead 
a timid and uncritical treatment of detached details. As a 
consequence, while here and there a ray of light may be thrown 
on a dark place, a rough place smoothed, or a harsh feature 
softened, the larger masses are left in the gloom of a Rem- 
brandtesque background, suggestive but illusive. I speak of 
the writings of those whose aim is constructive. As for the 
merely destructive critic, he fails to perceive, if he does not 
frankly deny, the existence of the soul of the Hebrew race, and 
he does not concern us here. 

The cause of this failure is quite plain. Those who value 
the contents of those Scriptures are afraid lest, in applying 
critical canons, they should damage the feeling of reverence for 
inspiration, or should seem to impugn the righteousness of 
God. And the unwholesome products of this timidity are no 
less self-evident. The intermittent and helpless waverings as 
to the absolute or relative value of the earlier moral codes 
have often strained the moral sense to breaking point, have 
laid the Church open to the powerful artillery of the moral 
critic, and have fostered, if they have not occasioned, periodical 
recrudescences of that fierce spirit and intolerant zeal so opposed 
to the express teaching of Christ. Witness the unconscious, 
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but radical, contradiction between the Crusader’s cross on his 
breast and the sword in his hand: the tortures of the Inquisi- 
tion and the fires of Smithfield: the burning of Servetus by 
Calvin: the less lovely traits in the character and conduct of 
the early Puritans and the Pilgrim Fathers: the prolonged and 
wholesale murdering of innocent women under the laws dealing 
with witchcraft: and a sad host of similar moral and religious 
tragedies which are blots on the fair escutcheon of Christendom. 

To urge caution in the use of the Old Testament as a 
moral text-book is not to lose sight of its unique revelation of 
the power that makes for righteousness, actually and con- 
tinuously moulding the ideas and ideals of a race specially en- 
dowed with a genius for spiritual things ; nor is it to deny the 
moral leadership of the Hebrews among the peoples of the 
ancient world. It is rather to draw attention to the fact that 
the various stages of ethical development therein delineated 
are marked by immaturities and crudities which, while of 
wonderful significance for a comparative study of ethics, can 
only confuse and weaken such impressions as direct instruction 
seeks to convey. And this fact assumes all the greater im- 
portance when we reflect that the moral difficulties of the Old 
Testament are by no means limited to certain episodes and 
passages which we may call classical, such as the destruction 
of the Canaanites, Deborah’s praise of the treachery of Jael, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the deception of Jacob, and Jephthah’s 
vow. Ethical problems manifest themselves on almost every 
page, and are woven into the very texture of the whole. The 
narratives of ancient Israel depict the play of those natural 
impulses which predominate in the initial stages of civilisation, 
and illustrate the sway of custom, simply as custom, in scanty 
dependence on moral feeling. There followed the era of law, 
the peculiar characteristic of which, waiving critical niceties, 
may be said to be its externality ; God’s commands were to be 
obeyed, not for their moral content, but because of the danger 
involved in disobedience. The people were in the iron grasp 
of legalised custom and tradition. A pictorial ritual enhanced 
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the authority of what might otherwise have been abstractions, 
beyond the reach of immature spiritual apprehension. Even 
the “collective” punishments, which seem to us so wasteful 
and so sweeping, had their due part to play. However 
arbitrary the rules, however unintentional the violation of 
them, the one thing necessary was to inculcate respect for a 
settled constitution. For in the lack of such respect the 
nation could not survive in the struggle for existence. 

The Law was thus a schoolmaster to bring into subjection 
undisciplined desires and passions ; but its rigid externality 
made its yoke intolerable. The nobler spirits were bound to 
rebel. On one hand emerged the notable school of thinkers 
whose ethical conceptions were embodied in the “ Wisdom” 
literature. The will of God was no longer regarded as simply 
and purely arbitrary. The fear of the Lord was no longer 
mere fear of a Being able to reward and punish. A higher 
moral elevation was attained. The divine laws were recognised 
as general principles on which the creation was governed, and 
obedience to them was seen to bring men into harmony with 
the supreme wisdom. But in spite of this distinct advance, 
the general spirit of the time was cold and calculating; the 
fire of inspiration burnt low. Even pessimism reared its 
fearsome head. 

More significant than these, emerged the finer spirits who 
opened a way to true moral freedom. The prophets, urged 
by a growing sense of the worth of the individual, and a 
correlative sense of moral responsibility, burst through the 
bonds of legalism and ceremonialism. And thus it came to 
pass that Isaiah declared his scorn for externalism, and Ezekiel 
proclaimed, with the zeal begotten of new insight, how that 
“the soul that sinneth, it shall die.” But the bonds were 
not altogether broken. The blade and ear were there, but 
not the full corn in the ear. The spirit of the prophets had to 
find its highest realisation in the spirit of Christ. 

The relapse into legalism, and its crystallisation in the 
later Pharisaism, take us somewhat beyond the bounds of the 
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Old Testament problems, and do not, therefore, require more 
than mere mention. But enough has been said to prove that 
the ethical facts of ancient Hebrew history afford striking 
illustrations of the nature and trend of what is known as 
Progressive Morality. We can see that the earlier stages 
are preparatory for the later; and these later, again, pre- 
paratory for the spiritualised ethics of the New Testament ; 
and that each is immature in comparison with its successor. 
These things being so, does it not follow that those who 
would use the older Scriptures as a basis for moral education 
have before them a task as delicate as it is complicated ? 
Doubtless the possibilities of the case for moral science are 
great—all the greater because of the thoroughness demanded 
by the complexity. But must not careful reservations be 
made before we explicitly maintain that this heterogeneous 
material, containing elements so crude and contradictory, is 
fitted for laying the foundations of Christian character? 
Granted that in proportion as the material is digested and 
systematised the greater will be the sphere of its usefulness 
and influence, we have to take things as they are. And can 
we expect that the developing moral faculties will be best 
nourished on precepts, ideals, and histories, which are still 
so perplexing to the most advanced students, which risk a 
confusion of moral issues, and which may even prepare the 
way for moral reactions ? 

Let us go into further detail. And be it noted, first of all, 
that to deprecate the use of the Old Testament as a basis for 
direct moral teaching is not to deprecate the use of an an- 
thology from that marvellously varied collection of writings. 
To assert that these scriptures do not contain passages almost 
perfect in matter, form, and tone, would be a gratuitous 
absurdity. A selection of gems could be made which would 
be worthy in every way to stand alongside of the material 
furnished by the New Testament. But I do not think that 
the majority of those who uphold the use of the Old Testa- 
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tion. No doubt they do, in actual practice, select; but they 
would justify themselves, not on any general principle affect 
ing their choice, but on the necessities of time and opportunity, 
They would insist that the Jewish Canon must be treated as a 
whole ; and this is what I venture to dispute. Again, many 
passages are quietly passed over even by those who most 
keenly champion the use of the whole. But tacit negation, 
with no recognised principle behind it, save a general obsery- 
ance of decency, is totally distinct from positive selection, such 
as I here advocate, based on a broad survey of the moral 
principles involved, and with a definite aim before it. We 
have plain proof of lack of principle in the fact that the 
Church of England, impelled by tradition, still orders the 
reading of passages which in any other connection would be 
sternly repressed. 

Let us note, in the second place, that Jesus Christ Himself 
dealt very freely with the Old Testament. He referred to it 
as bearing testimony to His work and His Person. Moreover, 
He often counselled His disciples to study it closely. But He 
was speaking, we must remember, to those who had no other 
scriptures, and whose minds were steeped in its language and 
leading conceptions ; whereas we have the Christian Canon, 
with its more perfect moralising of all motives and ideals. 
They were just emerging from legalism ; whereas we have had 
nineteen centuries in which to imbibe and expand the new law 
of love. And even at the beginning of those nineteen centuries, 
a disciple, quoting from the Old Testament, could incur the 
rebuke, ‘‘ Ye know not what spirit ye are of.” We find, also, 
that in numerous and vital cases Jesus Christ made it clear 
that He regarded much of the Old Testament as being quite 
out of harmony with His own ideas of justice and goodness. 
He not merely abrogated the sayings of the men of old time, 
He condemned them. He proclaimed a kingdom which should 
grow by love, not by force. He broke down barriers of 
exclusiveness which even the prophets had left standing, and 
gave His life to establish a universal Brotherhood. And even 
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when not condemning, He often referred to the Old Testament 
to show its incompleteness, to contrast it with His own 
teaching. ‘The Sermon on the Mount takes the place of the 
Old Law, not as ignoring it, but as superseding it. It gives 
us the supreme sanction for holding to the doctrines of pro- 
gressive morality. And it justifies us in relegating the Old 
Testament, as a whole, to the secondary position of a manual 
of comparative ethics—essential, indeed, for the full under- 
standing of that which succeeded it, but not essential as a 
basis for the direct and positive teaching of the Christian code. 
This is said, of course, with the reservation contained in the 
preceding paragraph. 

But some may object that I have conjured up imaginary 
difficulties, and that we may trust to the moral forces now at 
work to interpret and correct the imperfections of the earlier 
codes. And to some extent this is undoubtedly the case. 
But making full allowance on this score, I can see dangers 
ahead similar to those experienced in the past. Let us 
remember, for example, how mightily Luther strove to resus- 
citate the spirit of primitive Christianity, and yet how the Old 
Testament blazed out in his denunciations of those poor 
misguided and misgoverned peasants, whom he had at first 
encouraged, but whom he unsparingly denounced when they 
went further than he intended. He tells the princes that 
they are commanded by the Gospel (sic /), so long as the blood 
flows in their veins, to slay such folk. “A rebel is outlawed 
by God and Kaiser. Therefore who can, and will, first 
slaughter such a man does right well; since upon such a 
common rebel, every man alike is judge and executioner. 
Therefore, who can, shall here openly or secretly, smite, 
slaughter, and stab.” “QO Lord God,” he cries, “when such 
spirit is in the peasants, it is high time that they were 
slaughtered like mad dogs.” Do we condemn Luther for 
these denunciations? In a degree, most decidedly. For 
although his environment was exceptional, and explains 
much, we cannot help feeling that his anger would have 
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taken a worthier form had he worked his way to sounder and 
more consistent views on the moral] problems of the Old 
Testament. And Luther’s days are ominously near, in senti- 
ment as in date, to our own! The fierce spirit still lingers as 
an element in our composite nature, ready to show itself on 
strangely small provocation. Moreover, a dangerous alliance 
is springing into existence between this age-old fierceness and 
the cold, inhuman teachings of the materialistic evolutionist. 
The chosen people becomes the selected people. Hence much 
of the apathy with which we regard the drastic treatment of 
uncivilised tribes by Christian nations. Hence much of the 
half-sympathetic acquiescence in the sight of Christendom 
increasingly arming itself to the teeth for aggression as well 
as for defence. It is not long since the pulpits of England 
resounded with defences of the slave trade. 

But the tendency to relapse into the lower morality of the 
older codes, and to confuse the moral issues, is seen in less 
salient forms than those just mentioned. We need not go 
into the question how far certain modern Puritan ideals are 
tinged with Old Testament fierceness. There is simpler and 
clearer evidence at hand. Take the fact that the imprecatory 
psalms still form a recognised and recurrent part of public 
worship. There are some who are beginning to be restive 
under the infliction ; but the multitude are apathetic, and no 
inconsiderable number are eager advocates for the continuance 
of the present system. Or consider a special instance from 
these psalms. One of the sweetest and most pathetic elegies 
in any language concludes with the strange beatitude— 
“Blessed shall he be that taketh thy children, and dasheth 
them against the stones.” Evidently the psalmist had not 
brought the law forbidding murder into any vital connection 
with his desire for revenge. We can understand him—even 
sympathise with him—in his glowing zeal for his people and 
his royal city. But when our own great-grandparents wanted 
a metrical version of the psalms, we should have anticipated a 
desire to throw a veil over the terrible intensity of the stern 
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patriot. Instead of this we find their chosen poet exulting in 
the chance of lurid colouring, and turning the Beatus into a 
Ter beatus. 


“ Thrice blest, who, with just rage possest, 
Shall snatch thy children from the breast, 
And, deaf to all the parents’ moans, 

Shall dash their heads against the stones.”’ 


Such lucubrations were fairly harmless, and the singers of 
them lived in a very different world from that which they 
imagined they thus perpetuated. Still, there is food for 
reflection in the fact that they sang them at all. And this is 
all the more significant when we realise that so few of the 
modern popular exegetes and commentators make any pre- 
tence of coming to grips with the live issues. Even the gentle, 
loving soul of a Keble could find nothing more to say of such 
passages than that “the Holy Ghost puts words into our 
mouth which we should have been afraid to have spoken of 
ourselves.” No, the dangers are not past, while the true 
position and function of the Old Testament are still so widely 
misunderstood. 

The momentum of old dogmas and traditions carries us 
on in spite of ourselves. The true character of the situation 
will emerge more clearly if we consider its parallel in a sphere 
which sufficiently excludes theological prejudice. I suppose 
there are few Christian educationalists who do not sympathise 
with Plato in his emphatic repudiation of certain elements in 
Greek myth and poetry regarded as material for the education 
of the good citizen. He condemned, from this standpoint, all 
stories which tended to lower the more spiritual standard to 
which his race had attained in their conceptions of what was 
highest and best in gods and men. God must always be 
presented as good, and the author of good. The heroes must 
be types of obedience to moral principle. In brief, the moral 
influences brought to bear in education must be as pure and 
elevated as the conditions will allow. Now I venture to hold 
that all this applies much more directly to the Old Testament 
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than many would imagine. Take, as an obvious example, the 
conception of God which prevails in large sections of its varied 
contents. God is continuously represented as speaking and 
acting in ways which offend our moral sense. He issues 
commands to slaughter even the babes unborn. Many of His 
punishments are wholesale and capricious. He gives His 
formal approval of slavery, allowing little children to be 
bought and sold as well as adults. He provides that Jewish 
slaves shall be more kindly treated than other slaves. He 
gives the strange law that a man shall not be punished for 
beating his slave to death, if the poor assaulted wretch does 
not die out of hand, but lingers for a day or two; and adds 
the still stranger reason, that the slave is his owner’s money. 
Such are some of the more striking instances from what 
constitutes a fairly homogeneous whole. 

How shall we explain such views of God as were held by 
the Israelite of old? The question is not an easy one. Recall 
Hobbes’ teaching, “That which God does is made just by 
His doing it; just, I say, in Him, though not always in 
us. .. . Power irresistible justifies all actions, really and 
properly, in whomsoever it is found. . .. God cannot sin, 
because His doing a thing makes it just .... to say that 
God can so order the world, as a sin may be necessarily caused 
thereby in a man, I do not see how it is any dishonour to 
Him.” Willit be held that such a line of defence is impossible 
for a Christian? I most emphatically concur. But I cannot 
forget Dean Mansel and Sir William Hamilton. If I tum 
to so sound and approved a moralist as Bishop Butler, I find 
that though he does not explicitly allow that the Hebrew 
ethical standard was inferior to ours (Analogy, pt. ii. ch. iii.), 
he nevertheless elects to defend the position entirely from the 
side of the divine will, arguing that God has the right to 
destroy life, and to use man as an instrument to effect His 
purposes. And I find a similar line of defence adopted by 
an apologist in a book authorised and issued by a Society 
which is thoroughly representative of the Church of England. 
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The line of defence taken is that the Hebrews, in their 
destruction of the Canaanites, acted simply as destroying or 
punitive agencies in God’s hand, like the storm, the pestilence, 
or the earthquake. 

The objections to such a view are surely overwhelming, 
and justify the famous outburst of John Stuart Mill when 
asked to attribute to God acts which our highest human 
morality does not sanction. ‘“ Whatever power such a being 
may have over me, there is one thing which he shall not do: 
he shall not compel me to worship him.” How can we 
worship such a God? For, guided by the best we know, 
we simply refuse to believe that the moral Governor of the 
universe could issue such commands now, in the present day. 
Further, were such commands issued, we should disregard 
them, denying them to be divine. And the moral ground 
for such refusal is plain for ail to see. When man acts as an 
agent, he acts as a conscious agent. He is a moral being. 
And thus he differs by a whole heaven of difference from the 
unconscious storm or pestilence. God would not be Himself, 
we feel, were He to coerce or trample on the freedom of a 
moral agent, even though that agent be one so feeble and 
erring as mortal man. 

If it is contended that a higher form of exegesis, founded 
on a more enlightened criticism, will remove these difficulties, 
I cannot altogether agree. For the whole drama of human 
history has unrolled itself under the supreme guidance of the 
moral Governor of the universe ; and we are thus driven to ask 
why morality should have passed through these lower stages 
on the road to the higher. No doubt we here touch a problem 
of cosmic significance—but we touch it in a form, it seems to 
me, quite unnecessarily acute when we use the Old ‘Testament 
as a text-book of ethics. At a later period the student of 
ethics may grapple with these great difficulties, and may reach 
some theory of progressive morality which shall enable him to 
vindicate the divine righteousness without stifling the prompt- 
ings of a healthy moral judgment. I believe that such a 
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vindication is possible, proceeding on lines suggested by St 
Augustine. The start would be from an explicit recognition 
of the fact that the moral standard of the Hebrews had not 
risen to the level at which they would rebel against such 
sentiments and conceptions. ‘The strict intuitionalist doctrine 
concerning conscience would have to be frankly abandoned. 
But why bring such advanced reasonings into an elementary 
text-book? And even granting the soundness of the reason- 
ings, have we yet applied them with sufficient lucidity and 
thoroughness to the Hebrew scriptures to warrant our general 
use of these for instruction in fundamentals ¢ 

Guiding ourselves yet once again by Plato’s doctrines, let 
us glance at the Greek drama, that mirror held to nature which 
reflects, in all their essential features, the same problems as 
the Old Testament—the clashing of varying and discordant 
ethical codes, and the unravelling of moral perplexities. Let 
us take a typical example. The Electra of Euripides was 
performed recently in London on a splendid scale, and Canon 
Scott Holland has given a vivid account which I most gladly 
quote. “Tremendous!” he writes; “yet what is it which 
holds us back in the play, and forbids us to yield ourselves to 
its appeal? The truth is that the collision between the ex- 
quisite modernity of the spirit in the play and the brutal 
savagery of the story is too violent. The story belongs to the 
heroics of barbaric passion. We are face to face with the 
simplicities of elemental man, as we encounter them, say, in 
the Jewish psalms of retaliation and denunciation. Man is 
stripped bare; his naked being exhibits the play of every 
instinct, unqualified and untempered. .. . But, then, here is 
Euripides, flinging into the savage and heroic setting all that 
comes from delicate and subtle thought, playing hither and 
thither round spiritual problems, the touch of fine emotion; 
the thrill of sensitive souls; the movement of quivering 
wonder and pity and tenderness; the lissome interchange of 
antithetical sympathies, the quick questioning of a conscience 
that is alive to the conflicts of varying motives and appeals. 
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How can all this consort with the scene on which it is to play 
its part? If we yield to the spell, then the play becomes 
horrible, bloody, gross, improbable.” 

Does not this powerfully drawn contrast suggest parallels 
only too obvious in the results of our attempts to weld 
together the Old ‘Testament and the New to form a basis for 
direct teaching of the fundamentals of morality? Many of the 
passages in the “ First Lessons ” clash well-nigh insupportably 
with those in the “Second Lessons.” We are still slaves to 
imperfect theories and worn-out preconceptions. It is bad 
enough to raise such moral discords in acts of public worship. 
It is still worse to set vibrating such moral discords in what 
Plato calls “the tender souls of children,” which, “ like blocks 
of wax,” are ready to take any impression, and which are so 
quickly deformed and distorted. Nay, we would, by thus 
acting, come perilously near to incurring the censure of Him 
who sternly warned against harming those “tender souls,” of 
whom He declared that of such is, not the gloomy wrath and 
fierceness of the old order, but the joy, and brightness, and 


love of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


J. E. TASMANIA. 





THE CENTRAL PROBLEM OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


THE significance of the International Congress on Moral 
Education held at the University of London at the end of 
September is sufficiently indicated by the fact that delegates 
had been sent to it by no fewer than fifteen Governments, 
some of them thinkers and writers of world-wide reputation 
in their own fields. During the four days of the Congress 


it is not too much to say that every aspect of education 
was touched upon. ‘The committee had the happy idea 
of inviting a number of papers on the different subjects 
put down for discussion, causing them to be printed both 
wn extenso and in condensed form, circulated among the 
members of the Congress, and taken as read. The result was 
that the speeches which were delivered had been prepared in 
full view of all the contributions before the meeting, or were 
the result of the actual collision of opinion in the heat of 
discussion. The proceedings thus acquired a life and the con- 
victions that were expressed an impressiveness that are rare 
in such conferences. It is hardly conceivable that an attentive 
listener should have been present at any of the sessions without 
having his views enlarged and modified on the subject under 
discussion. Few, probably, returned from the Congress to their 
work, whether as teachers, educational writers, or adminis- 


trators, without feeling how much was to be said for views and 
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methods not their own, and on the other hand how little they 
had understood of the real inwardness of those they had 
themselves accepted. 

Even with much larger space than I have at my disposal 
| should find it difficult to give any idea of the issues that 
were raised and the conclusions that were sometimes pointed 
to and sometimes were not. I do not propose to try, but 
to assume that the readers of the Hisperr Journat will 
be chiefly interested in the discussion which occupied the 
central place in the programme—the Relation of Religious 
to Moral Education. Even here I wish to confine myself to 
one point, to me the central one. No less than thirteen 
papers had been written for the session. The best-known 
among the writers—the Rev. Hon. Edward Lyttelton, Dr 
Gow, Fathers Maher and Sydney F. Smith, the Rev. Morris 
Joseph, and Mrs Bryant—together with the presence on the 
platform of two Bishops, seemed sufficient guarantee that the 
discussion would move within the limits of orthodoxy and 
be confined to practical questions. As it happened, the 
Chairman was misled by this array and by the superficial 
trend of the majority of the papers, and sought to confine the 
discussion within these limits. It was like Mrs Partington’s 
well-meant endeavour. Men had not come from the Lycées 
of France, from the Universities and Government Depart- 
ments of Germany and Japan, to discuss the moral efficacy 
of the reading of the Greek Testament as a substitute for 
systematic religious and moral instruction. 

It was clear that the real issue before the Congress was 
not as to the desirability and practicality of religious teaching, 
but as to the possibility of finding any meaning or relevance 
in the ordinary religious ideas that could be acknowledged by 
teachers and educationists who were in touch with the modern 
spirit. When an hour later they left the hall, there were few, 
whatever their sympathies, who did not feel that, had this 
ruling held, a unique opportunity would have been missed 
of having the two great ideals of education, which, for the 
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last century, have slowly been recognising each other as 
mortal foes, clearly set forth by some of the ablest of their 
respective supporters. There was a dramatic element in the 
session which sharpened the antithesis. For the first half 
of the time it seemed as though the issue would be 
confined to differences in doctrinal emphasis and in peda- 
gogical methods. The wider question was first broached by 
M. Ferdinand Buisson of Paris, who in a short, courageous 
paper made it clear that the leading French educationists had 
long ceased to regard religion as any part of the content of 
moral education or as having any vital relation to it. Religion 
is to receive a formal acknowledgment. Children must be 
taught “the respect due to the idea of religion and the 
tolerance due to all its forms without exception. But for the 
rest they are to be taught that the chief mode of honouring 
God consists in each doing his duty according to his conscience 
and his reason.” After his speech, everyone present seemed 
to feel that in the conflict of ideals he had succeeded in 
indicating, the whole problem of modern education was con- 
tained as in a nutshell: all other conflicts were trivial in 
comparison. It was not that the supporters of each of these 
ideals had not known of the existence of the other, but that 
the authority and sincerity with which the speeches were 
delivered on both sides, the touch of personal conviction in 
men of international reputation, arrested attention and seemed 
to give a depth and a meaning to the several contentions 
which they had not before possessed. 

On the one side, which, for want of a better name, may 
be called the Positivist, there was the emphasis on the con- 
crete, the connection of conduct with social, industrial, civic, 
and political well-being. In character lie the issues of life for 
individual communities and humanity at large. There was, 
further, the uncompromising claim for freedom of conscience, 
the insistence on intellectual sincerity as the very fountain- 
head of moral rectitude. No individual] or nation can under- 
value veracity and continue to count as a member of a spiritual 
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community. As compared with the interests here involved, 
theologies and doctrinal differences, if advocated in themselves, 
are aS unsubstantial shadows; while if they are turned, as 
too commonly they are, into a ground of intolerance and 
superstition, or, worse still, of acquiescence in existing 
social conditions, they are the most serious obstacle against 
which progressive forces have to contend. 

Just here the other side made itself heard. All this is an 
accident of particular forms of religion. What religion stands 
for is not any particular system of dogma or discipline, but the 
indefeasible claim for the inwardness of morality, for the re- 
cognition of the eternal distinction between the natural and 
§ the spiritual, and, going along with this, of the reality of sin and 
the necessity of rising, through a grace which is not our own, 
from mere natural goodness of heart to a vivid sense of the de- 
mand that our souls’ deeper attachments make upon us. True, 
this implies the belief in the reality of these attachments, but 
this itself is part of the witness of consciousness. It is popularly 
called faith in God, but its essence is not the belief in anything 
supernatural and transcendental, but the sense of a wider 
fellowship than that represented by any individual society or 
even group or succession of societies upon this planet—the 
conviction that, in ways we are far from completely under- 
standing, the real underlying forces of the world are on the 
side of our best aspirations, that the ideal is the real, and is 
most real where it is most true to itself as an ideal. Nor is 
this faith mere matter of speculation, without effect on moral 
conduct. It is put on a false footing, compromised and forfeited 
rather than fortified by the advocacy of those who seek in it a 
supernatural sanction for moral conduct. But this ought not 
to create prejudice or blind us to its real influence in purifying 
and refining character and in furnishing the natural breath of 
spiritual graces—humility, fortitude, resignation, hope, trust, 
joy—which live with difficulty in the more rarefied atmosphere 
of Positivist belief. 

Are these two ideals really incompatible? Or rather, 
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since neither of them can really afford to ignore or repudiate 
the other, is it impossible to find a background of reasoned 
belief that will make it possible to unite them in a new and 
satisfying synthesis ¢ This was the question that was inevitably 
suggested by this remarkable debate, which in a moment was 
seen to have grown from parochial to universal interest. 


The aim of this short article, written at the request of the 
Editor, has been to try to fix the main issue that was presented 
to the Congress, the point at which its discussions touched 
the fundamental problems of our time. Having done this, 
I might close. Perhaps it would be wiser to do so. But as 
I ventured at the time to point the contrast and indicate what 
I believed to be the line of reconciliation, I may perhaps 
be permitted to add one or two sentences, chiefly of quotation, 
from what I then said. 

1. Positivism in all its forms rests ultimately on the antithesis 
between man and nature and the limitation of our insight to 
the “ human synthesis.” In view of our widening knowledge 
of the nature and meaning of the world in which we live, it 
is not likely long to remain possible to maintain the rigidity 
of this distinction. More and more we are coming to realise 
—here, through the study of the forces operative in civilisation ; 
there, through the study of the relation between mind and 
body, the organic and the inorganic; here, again, through the 
study of the human mind itself in its operations as will and 
intelligence—the essential relativity of man and nature, the 
underlying unity of the material and the spiritual. 

2. Going along with this, and indeed a corollary from it, 
is the growing recognition of the priority of spirit—a priority 
which, to be realised, has to assert itself through the control 
and the transformation of the natural into the form of the 
spiritual. Human life at its best consists in no easy-going 
acceptance of natural law, or acquiescence in forms of life 
and conduct, social or individual, that are fixed for us by 
inheritance or external circumstances. It consists rather in 
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the continuous effort to realise, under the forms of time, 
aspirations that carry us beyond time. 

3. Such a view, when we come to realise what is involved 
in it, is likely to carry us equally beyond anything which has 
hitherto been regarded as adequate religious teaching, and be- 
yond the current ideal of secular education. So far from being 
a support to morality, much that goes by the name of religious 
instruction will be seen to cut at the roots of what is best in 
it. On the other hand, it will be seen that current Positivism 
requires to be freed from what is merely local and temporary 
in it and supplemented in the light of a larger philosophy. 

The new religious thought will appropriate with gratitude 
what Positivism has so nobly taught, but will seek in 
addition to raise this teaching to a higher power by its faith 
in the ideals of humanity as something to which the universe 
itself is pledged. If it comes with no addition to the content 
of morality, no “duties to God” which are not also duties to 
ourselves and our fellow-men, religion as above defined has the 
power of giving a deeper significance to conduct by connecting 
its laws with the general purposes of the universe so far as 
we can understand them. Following on this, religion brings 
a new form of emotion in the confidence it inspires in the 
ultimate triumph of the good. ‘A man’s confidence in 
himself,” said Hegel, “is much the same as his confidence in 
the universe and in God,” and what is true of the indi-, 
vidual is true of humanity. Without such confidence, it is 
difficult to see with what ultimate convincingness appeal can 
be made to the ideals of humanity ; with it, we are beginning 
to see how a new inspiration can be brought to the work of 
moral education as the development in souls, prepared by their 
own deepest instincts to respond, of an attitude of mind which 
shall be true not only to their own manhood and womanhood 
in what is seen and temporal, but to that which is unseen and 
eternal in the world at large. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


BIRMINGHAM. 





JESUS OR CHRIST? 
AN APPEAL FOR CONSISTENCY. 
Tue Rev. R. ROBERTS, 


Congregational Minister ; late Chairman of the Bradford Education Committee. 


REcENT criticism of the New Testament has gathered around 
Jesus Christ and the testimony of its Various documents to 
His person and work. This has characterised not merely the 
technically called Evangelical churches, but has also marked 
large sections of the Roman obedience on the extreme right 
and influential scholars in the Unitarian church on the extreme 
left. For the scholarly divines and the devotional lay minds 
who have felt the force of this great current of Western 
thought in the sphere of religion, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that Jesus Christ is Christianity. The several 
parts of the New Testament are in the main narratives of 
His supposed life and teaching, or theories of various kinds 
built upon them. But neither the narratives nor the theories 
are Jesus Christ. 

With certain reservations, it may be said that the group of 
doctrines known as “ Evangelicalism ” is the common property 
of Western Christendom. In developing its thought “back 
to Christ,” Evangelicalism has found itself driven to make 
stupendous claims on behalf of Jesus. It is not possible, 
within the compass of this article, to set forth those claims 
with any approach to fulness, nor to state fully the numerous 
and grave misgivings which they create for the modern mind. 


But on the threshold of even such treatment as is here possible 
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one finds himself beset by an initial difficulty. Perhaps 1 can 
best express that difficulty in the form of the following ques- 
tions:—Are the claims to be presently set forth made on 
behalf of a spiritual “ Ideal” to which we may provisionally 
apply the word “Christ,” or are they predicated of Jesus? 
The apologists do not frankly face these questions. The 
reluctance to do so renders it difficult to make any pertinent 
criticism of the claims. For it may easily turn out that in- 
sistence on limitations of knowledge, restrictions of outlook, 
evasions of issues, and disillusionments of experience true 
enough of an historic Jesus may not be wholly relevant to 
a spiritual “Christ Ideal” expanding and enriching through 
the ages into “the Christ that is to be.” To one who was 
the “fulness of Godhead” bodily expressed, “ Very God of 
Very God,” they could not be attributed at all, without such 
a strain as would crack the sinews of language, reducing the 
sequences of speech to incoherences of thought. 

The vast sweep of these claims becomes apparent in the 
following citations from writers who have laid the Christian 


world under a heavy obligation by their elevation of thought 
and spirit, the chastened scholarship, the fine yet reasoned 
reverence of their work. 1 select first a somewhat abstract 
statement of the “Modernist” position in the Roman 
communion :— 


“The whole doctrine of Christ’s xevdcors, or self-emptying, can be ex- 
plained in a minimising way almost fatal to devotion, and calculated to rob 
the Incarnation of all its helpfulness by leaving the ordinary mind with 
something perilously near the phantasmal Christ of the Docetans. Christ, 
we are truly taught to believe, laid aside by a free act all those prerogatives 
which were His birthright as the God-man, that He might not be better off 
than we who have to win our share in that glory through humiliation and 
suffering, that He might be a High Priest touched with a feeling for our 
infirmities, tempted as we in all points, sin only excepted” (Through Scylla and 
Charybdis, p. 98, the Rev. George Tyrrell). 


The learned Catholic scholar above cited has his own 
quarrel with the terms of this statement. But his uneasiness 
as to its phrasing does not touch the purpose for which it is 


here quoted, the point of which is to show that Jesus and 
Vor, VII.—No. 2. 28 
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Christ are terms used interchangeably ; that the “ self-empty. 
ing” of the God-man has no meaning apart from a historic 
life conditioned by the limitations of ordinary humanity ; and 
that He, in His humiliation, felt the poignancy of all such 
temptations as assault our frail nature, sin only excepted. 

Coming now to the Anglican church, the opinion of the 
late revered Bishop Westcott will be accepted as representative 
of a large school of thought within and without his own com. 
munion. On the significance of Jesus for the Christian life 
and doctrine he says :— 


“We look back indeed for a moment upon the long line of witnesses 
whose works, on which we have entered, attest the efficacy of His unfailing 
Presence, but then we look away from all else (dgopévres) to Jesus the leader 
and perfecter of faith, who in His humanity met every temptation which can 
assail us and crowned with sovereign victory the force which He offers for our 
support” (Christus Consummator, p. 156). 


And still more pointedly in the same volume :— 


“The Gospel of Christ Incarnate, the Gospel of the Holy Trinity in the 
terms of human life, which we have to announce covers every imaginable fact 
of life to the end of time, and is new now as it has been new in all the past, 
new in its power and new in its meaning, while the world lasts” (Christus 
Consummator, p. 171). 


Passing now to those churches known as Nonconformist, 


Principal Fairbairn, writing of the “ historical Christ,” says :— 


“ The Person that literature felt to be its loftiest ideal, philosophy conceived 
as its highest personality, criticism as its supreme problem, theology as its 
fundamental datum, religion as its cardinal necessity’? (Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 294). 


Twelve years of building construction separate the work 
containing this sentence from the next quotation to be cited. 
I select a somewhat more detailed paragraph from The Ascent 
through Christ, by the Rev. Principal E. Griffith Jones. On 
the last page of this very interesting volume we find the 
following passage :— 


“We do our Master little honour when we place Him among a group of 
teachers competing for the acceptance of men. He is not one of many 
founders of religions. He is the source and fountain of all, in so far as they 
have caught a prophetic glimpse of His truth, and anticipated something of 
His spirit, and given a scattered hint here and there of His secret. He is the 
truth, the type, the saving grace, of which they faintly and vaguely dreamed ; 
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the Desire of all Nations, the Crown and Essence of Humanity, the Saviour of 
the World, who by the loftiness of His teaching, the beauty of His character, 
the sufficiency of His atoning sacrifice, is able to save to the uttermost all who 
will come to Him and trust in Him” (The Ascent through Christ). 

The final quotation to be made will represent a scholarly 
and conservative school of Unitarian thought. The Rev. Dr 
James Drummond was selected to deliver the last of the well- 
known series of Hibbert Lectures, and from it I take the 
following passage :— 

“The Word made flesh discloses to us, not some particular truth or require- 
ment, but the very spirit and character of God, so far as we are able to 
apprehend it; for the Divine Thought is God Himself passing into self- 
manifestation, just as our speech is our own personality entering into com- 
munication with others” (Hibbert Lecture, Via, Veritas, Vita, p. 312). 

“Word” and “Thought” are both implied in the Greek 
“Logos.” On the Evangelical theory, the “flesh” was Jesus, 
not Christ. If I understand Dr Drummond’s position aright, 
whether it was as “ Divine Word” or as “ Divine Thought ” 
it was still “God Himself” who dwelt in the fleshly tabernacle 
known as Jesus. But on both theories there is a localisation 
of the Infinite, a differentiated moment in eternity, a limita- 
tion within the conditions of a fleeting human organism of the 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, and Perfect God. If Jesus was the 
“Word made Flesh,” and if this same “ Word ”—or, to meet 
Dr Drummond’s position, “* Thought "—was “God Himself,” 
then it would seem difficult to resist the inference that Jesus 
was God. Such a position involves all the claims which the 
quotations now cited have made on behalf of Jesus. Dr 
Drummond does not indeed draw out the implications of the 
position with the startling vividness which we find in Principals 
Fairbairn and Jones. The great Unitarian scholar is mainly 
concerned with the ethical and spiritual content. It is within 
the sphere of morals he is anxious to affirm the peerless 
position of the “ Word made flesh,” and it is notable that 
nearly throughout the lecture the position thus claimed is 
associated with Christ. Jesus, as distinct from Christ, makes 
but an occasional appearance in the lecture-room of this 
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“ Hibbert” lecturer. Yet it cannot but be that His presence 
is felt in every phase of the lecture, for it is only in and through 
“the flesh” that the Word becomes the subject of history and 
enters into relationship with men. When we remember the 
very rich content of the Greek “ Logos,” and that “the Divine 
Thought is God Himself,” it seems impossible to limit His 
presence and potency within the sphere with which the 
lecturer is dealing. God is not to be so confined. No part 
of the universe is without Him, and thus it appears to me 
that the two distinguished Congregational scholars have but 
drawn out to their logical conclusions ideas implicit in Dr 
Drummond’s Unitarian position. The claims thus made on 
behalf of Jesus are what I have ventured to describe them, 
“stupendous.” When their character, scope, and magnitude 
are considered in the light of New Testament documents and 
in that of the secular literature nearest to New Testament 
times, a disturbing sense of disproportion between the claims 
made and the historical evidence legitimately producible in 
support of them grows upon the mind. 

In dealing with the evidence which is submitted, it cannot 
be overlooked that statements made as to Jesus cannot 
properly be admitted as evidence for Christ. Dr Percy 
Gardner, as will be presently shown, has observed the distinc- 
tion here made. But in the current literature, in the 
hymnology, and in almost: all sermons the rule is to take 
statements as to Jesus and apply them to Christ. A remark- 
able example of this is found in Dr Fairbairn’s Christ in 
Modern Theology, where (p. 353) passages relating to Jesus 
in the footnote are adduced in the text as evidence for Christ. 
The illegitimacy of this process becomes apparent when the 
differing character of the two words is borne in mind, and 
when the historic process of the passage of Jesus into Christ 
becomes more clearly understood. This is one of the many 
reasons why increasing numbers of people find their confidence 


in the very bases of the Evangelical faith most seriously 
disturbed. 
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The silence of non-Christian literature as to Jesus has more 
significance than is usually assigned to it. The point, however, 
cannot be developed here. 

When we turn to the New Testament, we have a body of 
literature whose evidential value has been, and still is, the 
riddle of Christendom. Close and careful reading of its 
documents reduces our knowledge of the actual facts of the 
life of Jesus to a small, and, it must be added, a narrowing 
compass. Beyond the narrative of birth and infancy and one 
incident in the boyhood, the Synoptists give us only detached 
fragments of events in one year of His life. The Johannine 
narrative extends the chronology so as to cover portions of 
perhaps the last three years. Criticism, of course, greatly 
reduces the value of this face view of the story. Following it, 
we pass through narrowing areas of admissible statement, and, 
guided by Dr Schmiedel’s “ pillar,” pass ages, till we reach the 
position of Professor Khaltoff, from which the figure of the 
historic Jesus has completely vanished. 

So far, I have dealt only with the alleged events of the 
life. With the exceptions named, they seem to have dis- 
appeared from Apostolic literature. To Apostolic literature 
the Jesus of the Gospels, apart from the incidents mentioned, 
is unknown. But the case as to the alleged teaching is still 
more disturbing. On the modern Evangelical theory, this 
teaching is the whole groundwork of Christian theology 
and institutions. Moreover, in the contentions’ which, it is 
said, distressed the early churches, the teaching, if it then 
existed as we have it, would have been the first thing to be 
produced, and in nearly the whole of the Pauline disputa- 
tions its production would have been decisive. Yet the fact 
is that, with one exception, we have no single statement of 
the teaching produced in Jesus’ own words. That alleged 


1 Paul contended for the freedom of the spirit against the bondage of the 
letter. The teaching on the Sabbath attributed to Jesus, especially the text, 
“The Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” would have been 
decisive. 
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exception is the Eucharistic formula in Corinthians. Con. 
sidering the immense stress laid by modern theological 
criticism on the authority of Jesus in the sphere of morals 
and religion, the fact that the Christian documents chrono. 
logically nearest to His times do not consider it worth while 
to quote His words is not a little disconcerting. I do not wish 
to forget the limitations attaching to arguments from silence, 
But I may remark that they are more strictly applicable 
to ordinary literature, written under the normal conditions 
of humanity and for the common purposes of literature and 
life. This, however, is not the case with New Testament 
literature. It purports, so it is affirmed, to be an exposition 
of the life, work, and teaching of One who came to reveal 
the Father, to give the world assurance of new truth, and 
to lay upon mankind the authority of a new, universal, and 
eternally binding moral code. These claims may or may 
not have lain latent in the “sayings” on which they are said 
to be based, and it may be also that the historic Christology 
of Christendom is but their formal expression. Be that as it 
may, they are part of the literary output of the times and 
countries which produced them, and alike in their noblest 
passages and in their legendary parts they carry the impress 
of their “ place of origin.” 

They are in harmony with the intellectual climate of that 
part and age of the world. An instructed Jew would be 
familiar with the thought in almost every passage attributed 
to Jesus. A cultivated Roman versed in the literature of 
the Greco-Roman world would find no difficulty in narratives 
of blind men restored to sight, of lame men regaining the 
use of their limbs, of divine heroes born of a virgin mother, 
and of dead men restored to life. These were some of the 
normal products of that mental climate. But the New 
Testament marvels have outlived that climate, and, like an 
Alpine plant occasionally found on Yorkshire moors, they 
live on in new and strange surroundings. But they did not 
and they could not awaken the many-sided reflections in 
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apostolic, patristic, or scholastic times they inevitably do 
to-day; and statements which passed comparatively un- 
challenged in pre-evolution days find themselves now in an 
atmosphere quick with eager questionings. In the larger, 
wider intellectual world of to-day these mementoes of man’s 
mental past startle the reader. If he is presented with a 
narrative of the life and teaching of One “in whom all the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily,” he rightly asks for 
credentials which would never have occurred to a Paul or a 
Plutarch. And yet of that One who came to be the inex- 
haustible and final revelation of the infinite God—nay, who 
was Himself “ Very God of Very God”—we have only these 
meagre, these elusive and tantalising reports. This is enough, 
] submit, to justify the serious disquietude of the modern mind 
on this part of the New Testament problem. 

There are, however, other aspects of the same problem 
which the widened horizons of the modern world compel us 
to recognise. Possession by evil spirits was a form of belief 
natural to the culture-level at which the Jews of Jesus’ day 
stood. They believed that these evil spirits entered into the 
human organism, and that their presence was the cause of 
physical and mental derangements. Jesus seems to have 
shared these opinions. Even more embarrassing to the 
modern mind is His apparent acquiescence in the popular 
belief that they could be expelled by exorcism, and that He 
Himself practised the art so effectually that it has maintained 
its place in the Christian Church to this day. Then again, 
the world has outlasted the anticipations of its duration which 
coloured at least the later phases of the Galilean idyll, and 
which impart a sombre tinge to the whole circle of Apostolic 
and Apocalyptic thought. Every day on the brink of opened 
graves we still repeat stately and solemn words which were 
written when the world was supposed to be hurrying to its 
catastrophic close. But the prophets of dissolution are dead, 
and still the old world spins its way “down the ringing 
grooves of change.” And even as it has belied New Testa- 
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ment beliefs as to its speedy end, so also it has belied the 
beliefs of the same volume as to its beginning. Mankind did 
not begin with a perfect Adam. Womankind did not emerge 
from the extracted rib of the first man. Suffering did not 
enter into the world, nor did the tragedy of death cast its 
dark shadow on humanity as the result of “man’s first dis. 
obedience and the fruit of that forbidden tree,” partaken in an 
idyllic Eden in the morning of time. These are fairy tales, 
and they have “faded into the light of common day.” But 
they have left their mark on, even if they have not largely 
shaped, gospel and epistle. In a society which has done with 
fairy tales as to its own origin we have to ask: What are 
we to make of a New Testament which is said to be the last 
word of knowledge on the tremendous questions of life and 
destiny, and which yet lends its sanction to these fables of 
the morning? ‘The writer of the great “ Quadrilateral” 
epistles shared these views. If the narrative is to be trusted, 
Jesus himself accepted many of them. And the stupendous 
claims made on His behalf by modern Evangelicals compel 
me to put the question: Are these fables things which we 
should expect from One represented to be “the Desire of all 
Nations, the Crown and Essence of Humanity, the Saviour of 
the World ” ? 

Man, however, has other interests than those of religion. 
From the dawn of intelligence he has observed the world in 
which he finds himself, and gradually he has come to realise 
that some reasoned theory of it and its forces is a necessity of 
his nature. Science is the outcome of this craving for know- 
ledge. Through the zons of his evolving history he has been 
haunted by an ideal, other and fairer than the actual around 
him. He has felt an imperious necessity to express these 
haunting visions, and Art has grown out of his efforts. He 
early found himself one of a group. Father and mother, 
sister, brother, wife, and children were around him. Outside 
his own group were other groups similarly related, and to 
these he had to adjust himself in some rude order. Here was 
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the beginning of political institutions, and advancing civilisa- 
tion has meant the slow adaptation of these institutions to a 
gradually expanding consciousness of social needs and order. 
I cannot further develop these points. But, in view of the 
claims with which I am dealing, I must ask: Can we con- 
ceive of Jesus believing in and understanding the Copernican 
system or following the reasonings of Newton? Is it possible 
to think of Him following the dialectic of Aristotle or enter- 
ing into the enjoyment of the art of Pheidias? Political 
science is a necessity of civilisation. But what proof is there 
in the evidence before us that Jesus had any conception of 
society as the product of human reason dealing with the facts 
of associated experience? If Jesus was man only, these 
questions are irrelevant. But if He was God, they raise, for 
me, an insoluble difficulty. 

Jesus Christ, we are told, is the Universal King. In this 
phrase, Jesus and Christ have become identified. Jesus 
imparts to the Christ His own historicity and character ; 
Christ assimilates Jesus. The two make one Person. ‘The 
worlds of science and of art wait on Hisinspiration. Principal 
Fairbairn informs us, in words already quoted, that all the 
highest activities of the race receive their inspiration from 
Him: He is the origin and fount of all our thinking and 
doing ; His Person co-ordinates the otherwise aimless impulses 
of humanity ; He alone gives meaning to philosophy, direction 
and purpose to history. This is the “discovery” which, 
Principal Fairbairn says, has been made in these recent years, 
and that not by any designed and meditated counsel on the 
part of representative spirits in these departments of human 
activity. Rather it is, that these have become conscious of 
what was the result of their unpremeditated and manifold 
labours, and through that awakened consciousness the 
“historical Christ” has come to His own. The throne of the 
universe is no longer vacant. On it sits the crowned King 
of men, “Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever”; and all the saints, sages, poets, and artists of all the 
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earth and all the ages are bidden “to lay their trophies at 
His feet and crown Him Lord of all.” 

Yet when we look carefully at the achievements of the 
human mind we speedily become aware that without the aid 
of a continuous miracle the suppositions of this theory could 
not be complied with. Humanity had achieved much before 


| Jesus was born. If He alone is the inspiration and energising 


life of humanity, it is pertinent to ask how came we to 
have religions, literatures, art, sciences, philosophies, politics, 
and industries, all the contents of many-sided civilisations, 
\ thousands of years before He was born ? 

We know too that claims similar to these have been put 
forward on behalf of other Saviour-Gods among all the great 
races of the past. Every type of civilisation has had its 
Saviour-God. The believers in these knew no world outside 
their own, and they fondly yet sincerely and earnestly believed 
that the Saviour-God who had done so much for them was 
able to save to the uttermost. And, truth to say, when Dr 
Fairbairn and his disciples come to scrutinise the claims and 
characters of the Saviour-Gods of other religions they make 
very short work of the evidence of miracle and history with 
which such claims are associated. They apply to them the 
canons by which the children of this scientific age of the West 
judge of evidence, and the claims vanish at the touch of that 
Ithuriel spear. Jesus knew nothing of the world of Greek 
thought. There is no proof that He was aware of that great 
and real religious reconstruction which found expression in the 
drama of Alschylus, or of those reachings after a deeper 
spiritual realism breathing through the “ Mysteries” of later 
Greek and Roman thought. Had He been acquainted with 
the writings of Plato, what marvellous confirmations of His 
own highest teachings would He not have found in them? Is 
it conceivable that if he had known of Socrates and Pericles 
He would have dismissed them to outer darkness as mere 
heathens? ‘The vast and hoary religious systems of the 
Farther East lay outside His range of vision ; their great saints 
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were wholly unknown to Him. His world, on the evidence 
before us, was that of Palestine, its problems those of Galilee 
and Jerusalem, and its literature that of his own nation. 

If from the realm of knowledge we pass to that of morals, 
we meet with sayings attributed to Jesus which raise disturb- 
ing reflections. Matthew’s version of the Sermon on the 
Mount is regarded as the high-water mark of Christian ethics. 
Yet if we are to regard these “ sayings ” as regulative words 
for the guidance of personal character or social order we 
cannot help being embarrassed. Almsgiving implies a failure 
of social justice. But the “sayings” contain no recognition of 
that now widely accepted fact ; while the prohibition to have 
any regard to rewards from men does not apply to the “ Father 
which seeth in secret,” whose reward will be given “ openly ” 
and may be, apparently, expected. No condemnation is 
passed on the harsh and cruel law of debtor and creditor, nor 
would efforts for legal reform find any encouragement from 
the words attributed to the Master here. On non-resistance 
and oath-taking the rule attributed to Jesus is absolute. Yet, 
as a whole, Christendom has openly violated it throughout its 
history. His most distinguished followers, popes and bishops, 
have waged wars and consecrated battleships; and the ex- 
istence of Christian armies proves that Jesus has been unable 
to get His own followers to obey His rule. His teaching on 
divorce! recognises the husband’s right to accuse, judge, 
condemn, and dismiss the wife; while the wife, having no 
such rights as against her husband or even over her own 
children, is left the helpless victim of the husband’s caprice. 
There is no recognition of adultery on the part of the husband 
as a ground for divorce which the wife might urge, while the 
tight of the husband to decide these matters himself without 
reference to any constituted law courts strikes the modern 


1 Matt., c. xix., vv. 3-9; Mark, c. x., vv. 11-12; Luke, c. xv., v. 18. 
Early Hebrew practice as to marriage and divorce was probably shaped by 
Arab custom. Deuteronomy introduced a milder practice, and in Malachi 
fairer treatment to the wife is urged. But throughout Biblical times the right 
of the wife to sue for divorce was not recognised. 
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mind as callous and iniquitous to the last degree. The teach- 
ing is governed throughout by an admission of the iniquitous 
principle of sex-inferiority as against woman, and let it be 
remembered this principle has inflicted infinite suffering on 
half of the human race. Yet Jesus sanctions this sex-sub- 
ordination, and His ideas rule Christendom to this day. 
English law has now decreed that divorced persons may 
legitimately re-marry, and in this particular it has presumed 
to improve on the ethics of Jesus as to the marriage relation- 
ship. We are awaking, somewhat slowly it is true, but still 
awaking, to the enormous iniquity involved in this sex- 
inferiority ; and the measure of our awaking is the measure 
of our departure from this part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Provident regard for the future is utterly condemned. 
“Take no thought for the morrow” is an absolute injunction. 
But all our Insurance Societies are avowedly founded on the 
opposite of this. Friendly, Co-operative, and Trade Union 
Societies are organised on the principle condemned in this 
sermon, and Christian governments prepare their national 
budgets at least twelve months in advance. The principle of 
some of these instructions may have its value as an ideal. But 
as regulative ideas for the government of personal conduct and 
associated life they have been useless and they have been 
mischievous. 

Even more mischievous has been the sanction which 
persecution has drawn from Jesus’ reported attitude to 
possession by evil spirits. As I am here dealing with ethical 
limitations, I must return to this subject and must press the 
question: Why did Jesus permit people to believe that evil 
spirits were the cause of disease, and that He could and did 
exorcise them ? 

It is certain that He was mistaken alike in His diagnosis 
and in His remedy, and the mistake becomes tragical when we 
remember that His example has been made to justify some of 
the most atrocious cruelties in history. If He did not know 
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that possession by evil spirits as understood by His country- 
men was an error, then His knowledge was at fault. If He 
did know, and also knew the use that would be made of His 
example for more than a thousand years after His death, then 
His acquiescence shows a moral limitation more embarrassing 
than the intellectual one. Dr Fairbairn, in a perfect tour de 
force of intellectual subtlety, argues that Christ had limita- 
tions of knowledge. Writing of this in Christ in Modern 
Theology (p. 353), he says :— 


“If He knows as God while He speaks as man, then His speech is not true 
to His knowledge, and within Him a bewildering struggle must ever proceed 
to speak as He seems and not as He is.” 

“Tf He had such knowledge, how could He remain silent as He faced human 
ignorance and saw reason wearied with the burden of all its unintelligible 
mysteries? If men could believe that once there lived on this earth One who 
had all the knowledge of God yet declined to turn any part of it into science 
for man, would they not feel their faith in His goodness taxed beyond 
endurance ?”’ 


Let us apply these thoughts to the case of possession by 
evil spirits. It will be noticed that Dr Fairbairn speaks of 
Christ, but I may take it that Jesus is meant. Mark reports 


(i, 28-26) :— 


“ And there was in their synagogue a man with an unclean spirit ; and he 
cried out, saying, Let us alone; what have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know thee who thou art, the 
Holy One of God. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold thy peace, and 
come out of him. And when the unclean spirit had torn him, and cried with 
aloud voice, he came out of him.” 


Here is acquiescence in the animistic theory of disease, and 
an exercise of exorcism in which the people apparently 
thoroughly believed. Now I ask, Did Jesus “know as 
God” and “speak as man” in this instance? If He was God, 
He must have known the people’s opinion was an error, and 
an error too the theory that He had cast an evil spirit out of 
this man. What are we to think of God, who permits such 
things and becomes a party to this exorcism? If He did not 
know that this was an error, then His knowledge was at fault, 
and what are we to think of a God with limited knowledge ? 
Dr Fairbairn and his followers admit these limitations of 
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knowledge while yet claiming that this admittedly limited 
Personality was at the same time “ Very God of Very God.” 
These, however, are not merely intellectual limitations. There 
are also ethical limitations involved, and they touch on the 
theory of sinlessness. In the case before us Jesus permitted 
the people to believe that which was not true. 

If He was God, He knew that their belief in obsession was 
an error; He must have known that after ages would quote 
His example as sanction for superstition and cruelty. We are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that “One who had all the 
knowledge of God declined to turn any part of it into science 
for man” in this instance, and thus allowed humanity to drift 
for more than a thousand years through the night of ignorance 
and cruelty. In a mere man this ethical limitation would be a 
sin. Is it otherwise in One who is said to be God ? 

These considerations seem to prove that modern Evan- 
gelicals, many of the “New Theologians,” and not a few 
conservative Unitarians are in difficulties with their idea of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus limits and localises Christ ; Christ extin- 
guishes Jesus. Dr Fairbairn tells us (Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 352) that “the terms under which Christ lived 
His life were those of our common non-miraculous humanity. 
We know no other. To be perfect and whole man must 
mean that as regards whatever is proper to manhood He is 
man and not something else.” But it presently appears that 
He is something else, for though (Christ in Modern 
Theology, p. 3855) “the normal manhood has its home in 
Judza and its history written by the Evangelists,” “the super- 
natural Person has no home, lives through all time, acts 
on and in al] mankind.” To me this seems “to say and 
straight unsay” in the same breath, and makes me feel that 
in theology English words do not convey their common 
meaning. Principal Griffith Jones, too, writes of Jesus Christ : 
“He Himself was the subject of a spiritual evolution” (The 
Ascent through Christ, p. 332). I am not sure that I know 
what a spiritual evolution is, but perhaps I put no strain on 
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the word when I say that it implies the passage from a less 
developed to a more developed state. If so, there was a 
moment when Jesus Christ was less than God, and a subse- 
quent moment when he was more of God. But this implies 
imperfection and limitation, with a gradual emergence from 
their shadows, and I must admit that I can attach no mean- 
ing to a limited God emerging slowly from imperfection and 
limitation. Nor is that all. Does “spiritual evolution” 
imply that the full and perfect type lies at the beginning of 
the process¢ As usually understood, an evolutionary pro- 
cess starts from an undeveloped cell, and by the pressure of 
environing forces reaches the more fully developed stage. 
“Spiritual evolution” reverses this process. It places the 
developed stage—the “Christ”—at the beginning, and two 
thousand years of evolution have only secured us partial 
realisations of what the Christ was at the start. And yet it 
is this same Christ who is continually growing. 

Dr Percy Gardner, in A Historic View of the New 
Testament, Lecture III., writes quite frankly :— 

“The more closely we examine the documents of early Christianity, the 
more fully do we acquiesce in the dictum of Dr Edersheim that the materials 
for a life of Jesus in any objective sense do not exist. It will probably always 
remain an impossibility to set forth even a brief narrative of the Founder's 
life which history can accept as demonstrated fact. Even the chronological 
skeleton of such a life cannot be sketched with certainty.” 

“]T endeavour in these lectures to observe a distinction very conducive to 
clearness of thought. In speaking of the earthly life of the Master, I call 
Him, with the Evangelists, Jesus; in speaking of the exalted Head of the 
Christian Society, I use with Paul the term Christ. In cases where the 
meaning is between these two, the phrase Jesus Christ is applicable.” 

But the eminent scholars with whom I am dealing habitu- 
ally quote words and actions attributed to Jesus and apply 
them to Christ. ‘They thus gain for the mystical and spiritual 
Christ that objectivity which, assuming His historicity, belongs 
properly only to Jesus. This process seems to me wholly 
illegitimate. I want to put this matter quite as clearly and 
yet as reverently as I can, for it is the very heart of the 
disturbance which the modern mind feels in presence of the 
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enormous claims made on behalf of Jesus. If Jesus was one 


of, or if He even was Himself, the highest and best in “the 
goodly fellowship of the prophets,” then that He should be 
found subject to the intellectual, ethical, and emotional limita. 
tions of an Isaiah or an Amos would not diminish our obliga- 
tions to Him or abate by one iota our reverence for His 
character and work. But when we are told He is the universal 
King, the full and final perfection of humanity’s reach, the 
Divine Exemplar, towards whose far off, infinitely distant 
perfection humanity must aspire and toil through the illimitable 
ages of the future, then the limitations of outlook, evasions 
of issues, disillusionments of experience shown in the Gospels 
assume an altogether different aspect. 

I will take the risk of much ridicule by saying frankly that 
the “historical Christ,” as used by the apologists, is a phrase 
which embarrasses me. If it means an enriching and expand- 
ing “Ideal” to which history bears its witness, and from the 
hope inspired by which humanity may draw encouragement 
and strength in its conflict with ignorance and wrong, I, for 
one, will subscribe myself a believer. I admit the “ Ideal” 
has had a history, and that in this sense it may well be 
described as historical. But I do not think this is at all what 
the eminent scholars I have been dealing with mean. They 
habitually quote as divinely decisive, words and actions attri- 
buted to Jesus of Nazareth. This conveys to me the impression 
that they believe Jesus was God. Yet almost every chapter of 
the Gospels bears testimony to the limitations within which 
Jesus lived and wrought. And though the physical limitations 
are by now freely admitted even by conservative scholars, the 
political, economic, social, intellectual, and ethical limitations 
are no less apparent. Dr Drummond tells us that the Divine 
Thought was “God Himself passing into self-manifestation.” 
But when the position is even thus stated it compels us to ask, 
Did the “ Divine Thought ” give us the passages about woman 
and her treatment reported in that “Sermon” which is the 
admitted bed-rock of Christian ethics? Did “God Himself” 
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permit people to believe that exorcism was successfully per- 
formed ? If so, there was Divine sanction given to the practice 
of the art through the Christian centuries, to its retention to 
this day by the Catholic Church, and to the nameless barbarities 
inflicted on the most helpless of mankind through the long 
night of the “ages of faith.” Even Dr J. Estlin Carpenter 
tells us, ‘“‘ He (Jesus) was obliged to use the forms of thought 
provided by his age, and they were inadequate to the greatness 
of his ideas. His principles far transcended the moulds which 
the time provided ” (The First Three Gospels, p. 349, People’s 
Edition). But did Jesus’ proclamation of the Fatherhood of 
God “ far transcend ” what may be found in many a passage of 
Seneca? What was there in “the forms of thought provided 
by his age” to prevent Him from condemning the fiscal 
oppressions and land monopolies of His time? ‘The Hebrew 
prophets before Him had done so in no measured speech. 
Why did He not do so? Are we to account for this silence 
on the plea urged by a recent anonymous but able writer 
(The Creed of Buddha) for the silence of the Indian saint ? 

Though much poetry has been expended upon it, I cannot 
understand what is meant by an “ Imperfect God.” Nor do 
I find any real assistance when homely English is exchanged 
for ambitious Greek, and scholars speak of a “ Kenosis” and 
of a “ Kenotic theory ” involving real limitations in the Infinite 
and Omniscient God. The “emptying” of the Infinite God, 
whether in Greek or in English, is a process which conveys 
to me no intelligible meaning. Identifying Jesus with Christ, 
they make God a Being who is omnipotent, yet limited in 
power; omniscient, yet defective in knowledge; infinitely 
good, yet One who declines “to turn any part of His know- 
ledge as God into science for man.” This seems to me to 
be language which stultifies itself. It would be an abuse 
of language to say that it deals with a mystery. It is flat 
contradiction. 


R. ROBERTS. 


Braprorp. 
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THE 
MESSAGE OF MODERN MATHEMATICS 
TO THEOLOGY. 


I 


CASSIUS J. KEYSER, Ph.D., 
Adrain Professor of Mathematics, Columbia University, New York. 


In the course of a recent’ lecture dealing with Mathematics 
regarded as a distinctive type of thought and with its relations 
to other modes and forms of philosophic and scientific activity, 


I ventured to say: “I do not believe that the declined estate 
of Theology is destined to be permanent. The present is but 
an interregnum in her reign, and her fallen days will have an 
end. She has been deposed mainly because she has not seen 
fit to avail herself promptly and fully of the dispensations of 
advancing knowledge. The aims, however, of the ancient 
mistress are as high as ever, and when she shall have made 
good her present lack of modern education and learned to 
extend a generous and eager hospitality to modern light, she 
will reascend and will occupy with dignity as of yore an 
exalted place in the ascending scale of human interests and the 
esteem of enlightened men. And Mathematics, by the inmost 
character of her being, is specially qualified, I believe, to assist 
in the restoration.” 

That judgment, if it be sound, indicates an extremely 
important office of Mathematics. My belief that it is sound, 


1 Mathematics, University Press, Columbia University, New York. 
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my conviction that mathematics, over and above her humbler 
role as a metrical and computatory art, over and above her 
unrivalled value as a standard of exactitude and as an instru- 
ment in every field of experimental and observational research, 
even beyond her justly famed disciplinary and emancipating 
power, releasing the faculties from the fickle dominion of sense 
by winning their allegiance to the things of the spirit, inuring 
them to the austerities of reason, the stern demands of rigorous 
thought, giving the mental enlargement, the peaceful per- 
spective, the poise and the elevation that come at length from 
continued contemplation of the universe under the aspects of 
the infinite and the eternal—my conviction that above and 
beyond these services, which by common consent of the 
competent are peculiarly her own, Mathematics will yet further 
demonstrate her Human significance by the shedding of light, 
more and more copious as the years go by, on ultimate 
problems of Philosophy and Theology, is not a passing fancy 
or a momentary whim. Whether mistaken or not, it is at all 
events the product of growth, slowly come to maturity, 
steadily deepened and confirmed throughout more than a score 
of years devoted to the study and the teaching of the science, 
with an eye to ascertaining its rightful place in the hierarchy 
of Knowledges, and for the most part in an atmosphere quick 
with the mingled interests and liberalising presence of nearly 
every variety of academic and scientific life. 

Nevertheless I have to own that, by virtue of considerations 
without any bearing whatever on the merits of the subject, I 
enter on the present undertaking only after long hesitation 
and with no little misgiving. For how shall one, it may be 
asked, who is no theologian, contrive to address himself to a 
question of Theology, and that in terms of Mathematics, 
acceptably to readers who in their turn may promptly protest 
that they are not mathematicians? Yet I believe that a 
little reflection will readily reduce the immediate shock of 
the seeming double absurdity, and will discover, at least 
in the possibilities of the enterprise, a sufficient measure 
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of justification. I am indeed far from being a theologian, 
and can assert no other title to be heard in theological 
discussion than such a very defective one as may be derived 
from having, in my earlier and more expectant years, 
listened attentively to some hundreds of sermons, from 
having diligently read a few theological works, and from 
having reflected a little, not without some temperamental 
interest in the themes but all too desultorily, upon the great 
questions that so persistently attend the recurrent sense of the 
world’s mystery and wait upon the leisure hour and the pensive 
mood. It must be conceded, too, that the subject does not 
admit of acceptable presentation to one who is not willing to 
bring to its consideration a little patience and penetration, and 
such measure, I do not say of mathematical technique but of 
mathematical spirit, as may properly be regarded as an essential 
qualification for aspiring to acquaintanceship with certain of 
the higher achievements of modern thought. That there are 
many who, albeit they are not familiar with the technique of 
mathematics nor even with the more accessible of the world- 
illuming concepts that have come to the science in recent 
times, possess nevertheless the requisite spirit, patience, and 
penetration, I do not doubt. Finally, if I shall not be able, 
even with their co-operation, to bear the contemplated message 
home to the understanding, and yet may hope to show the 
possibility of such a service and be the means of inciting some 
one who is both theologian and mathematician to render it to 
those who are neither, I am well prepared to count the lesser 
privilege a happy fortune. 

As a precaution against the bare possibility of creating, 
however unwittingly, and therefore of having to disappoint, 
over-sanguine expectations, I hope it is unnecessary to dis- 
claim the slightest intention of attempting to furnish anything 
like a universal resolvent for theological difficulties. Certain 
questions concerning the reality of God, concerning the ulti- 
mate consistence of the attributes commonly ascribed to such 
a Being, questions of Evil, of Freedom, of Immortality, and 
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of other great matters that so easily triumphed over the 
sanguine dialectic of the Ancient World and contrived to 
baffle with equal ease the subtle and persistent genius of the 
Middle Age, not even the adventurous spirit of Modern 
Mathesis and Modern Science may confidently assail. One 
need not have “ passed on life’s highway the stone that marks 
the highest point” ere he learns to be content with less, much 
less, than the full measure of intellectual conquest dreamed of 
in youth. Not complete solutions, not final answers to the 
deepest questionings of the spirit, but ever-increasing illumina- 
tion of them, felt accessions to the sustaining sense of their 
significance, the acquisition of fresh view-points and new 
perspectives, the advancement, in a word, and multiplication 
of insight and vision—such are the reasonable expectations, 
the precious fruits, the ample rewards of serious Speculation. 

The answer of Laplace to Napoleon’s question, why he 
had not in his Mécanique Céleste mentioned the name of God, 
is familiar to all: “Sir, I had no need of that hypothesis.” 
Not so generally known, I believe, but equally brilliant, was 
the instant response of Lagrange on hearing from the Emperor 
prompt report of the memorable conversation: “ Nevertheless 
that is an hypothesis that accounts for many things.” 

Nothing is easier than to miss the point of these immortal 
sayings, so mutually antagonistic do they seem at first in the 
respects alike of temper and of sense, so resembling the sudden 
sabre-thrust and counter-thrust of battle. Yet they do not 
involve even the slightest element of disagreement. Neither of 
them affirms or implies denial of the assertion or of the implica- 
tions of the other. Their semblance of mutual opposition is 
pure illusion, due to the dramatic character of the situation and 
a certain contrast and dissonance of sound. It entirely dis- 
appears on closer examination, and the two speeches stand 
forth in their proper character as felicitous statements of fact, 
being at the same time in point of form clear tokens of the 
scientific temper common to their immortal authors. _ Is there, 
then, in Laplace’s mot no ground for imputing irreverence ¢ 
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And is there none in that of Lagrange for the ascription to 
it of immanent piety? None whatever. It would be foolish 
to assert that the scientific and religious tempers are identical, 
or that the presence of one of them implies that of the other. 
It may be that the distinction between them is radical and 
that they are essentially independent. But, as endowments of 
spirit, they are not incompatible ; and everyone who will may 
know that they do in fact often coexist, not only in ordinary 
men, but—as the examples of a Leonardo da Vinci, a Pascal, 
a Spinoza, a Riemann, a Newton sufficiently show—in the 
most illustrious personalities as well. Whether such a 
union was actually realised in either or neither or both of 
the renowned savants whose words are here under considera- 
tion, it is aside from my present purpose to inquire. Suffice 
it to point out that, as an obvious matter of sound sense and 
logic, any principle of criticism or interpretation that might 
be invoked or invented to justify the imputation of irreverence, 
impiety, or lack of veneration in the dictum of Laplace, must 
equally avail to discover in that of Lagrange corresponding 
want of scientific temper, and such a verdict, as everyone 
knows, would be in the teeth of fact. It is easy to imagine 
that Laplace, at the close of his immortal work, might, like 
Newton, have discharged for a time the mood essential to its 
production, given himself to leisured contemplation of the 
wondrous cosmic visions gained in years of analytic toil, and 
that, thus receptively musing on the mighty mechanism of the 
stellar universe—its unfathomable deeps, the immeasurable 
energies of swift-revolving worlds of flame, the all-pervasive 
order, the silent reign throughout of majestic law—he might 
have felt a reverent sense of admiration akin to religious awe, 
and—again like Newton—have owned in words that such 
unity and perfection betoken the dominion of a Supreme 
Ruler and Lord of all. Had he thus chosen to signalise 
the triumphant end of many years of scientific labour by 
some expression of belief in a divine source and ruler of a 
universe whose profounder beauties he had been enabled to 
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behold and disclose, the testimony could not but seem fitting 
to everyone, and would be especially grateful to those fortunate 
souls who see in every great display of power a witness to 
omnipotence, in every striking manifestation of natural law 
an evidence of divine decree, in every nobler scene of beauty 
a token of divine perfection. But—and this is the important 
point—such an expression of belief, however profound and 
genuine, however creditable to the great astronomer in his 
character as a man, would not have been in any sense a 
constituent of the Mécanique Céleste, neither a postulate nor 
a theorem, no integrant part whatever of the great description, 
but only an after-effect, an epiphenomenon, a note of venera- 
tion evoked by subsequent recall and contemplation of the 
celestial scene described. Nor could such a_ proclamation, 
whether made at the beginning, in mid-course, or after the 
end of the work, have added a jot to its validity or its value 
as a work of science. No defect of fact or of logic could have 
been thus avoided, palliated, or cured, and no merit improved. 
Had some soldier of Euclid’s time demanded of the illustrious 
geometrician why he had not in the Elements made mention 
of God, doubtless the wit provoked but yesterday by the 
challenge of Napoleon’s question had framed itself in Greek 
two thousand years before. Or does anyone imagine that 
that imperishable work—stateliest among the edifices upreared 
by the scientific genius of the ancient world—could have 
been improved by adding to its underlying postulates the 
statement, There is a God? If one asks, for example, why 
planetary paths are elliptic, or why the earth is flattened at 
the poles, and receives for answer that there is a God and He 
so wills, the answer may indeed be quite correct, yet one who 
should seriously offer it as scientific would seem less logical 
than pathological, less like a Newton, Laplace, or Lagrange 
than like a fool. The resolute attempt of Science to explain 
the universe in terms of Mechanics cannot be furthered by the 
postulation of a God; it would be abandoned thereby ; for 
one thing is certain: God, if God there be, is no machine. 
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And so Laplace’s mot was more than justified: not only had 
he “no need of that hypothesis,” but, his problem being one 
of mechanics, he could not, without stultifying himself, have 
even pretended to use it. 

“Nevertheless that is an hypothesis that accounts for many 
things,” and one of these—whether it may be otherwise ex- 
plained or not—is the fact that, while Science herself, the 
pulley-lever kind, by the avowed terms and definition of her 
aim and undertaking, is, once for all and finally, atheistic, 
Scientific Man is not. For many a one, even the hardiest, of 
the kind—unless indeed cut off before the mellowing touch 
of pensive years can ripen Knowledge into Wisdom—comes 
sooner or later to perceive, at all events to feel, that the 
mechanistic hypothesis, fruitful and wide-reaching as it is, yet 
cannot embrace the whole of life, can give no adequate account 
of the finer elements of “man’s unconquerable mind,”—its 
radiance and joy, its conscience and love, its holy aspirations,— 
holds out no promise to spiritual yearnings, makes no answer 
to the deepest appeals of the human soul; and so, under the 
chastening influences of disappointment, increasingly awake to 
the subtler claims, the higher appetences, of his being, he 
comes, reluctantly perhaps, slowly it may be and late in life, 
to reconsider and rectify his earlier estimates, and, from the 
doubt that is “hungry, and barren, and sharp as the sea,” 
craves and seeks relief, finding it at length, if not in faith, at 
least in something akin thereto—a nascent sense of a sympa- 
thising consciousness beyond his own, of subtle intimations of 
an all-pervasive presence of a living Spirit. 

It is not, however, my primary purpose to show that, 
owing to its essential nature, the postulate of a God can find 
no place among the principles of an enterprise whose aim is a 
thorough-going explanation of the universe in mechanical 
terms, nor to argue at length that that high emprise is destined 
to fail for the reason, among others, that one of the phenomena 
to be explained is the felt promise in an ideal eternally at war 
with the quality of the explanation—the passionate longing, I 
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mean, for release from the fixity of mechanism ; aspiration to 
a spiritual freedom infinitely above and beyond every shuttle- 
cock conception of the universe. 

Important as are the quoted affirmations of Laplace and 
Lagrange, the weight of their significance lies, not in the 
differing declarations as such, but in their common point of 
view, in what neither one asserts but both of them imply, 
namely, that God is an hypothesis. Far be it from me to 
contend that God is that and nothing more. For not every 
logos is rational. And doubtless Theology, broadly conceived 
in accordance with its etymological sense, is vastly less and 
vastly more than scientific, not confined to deductive pro- 
cesses and theorematic content, but embracing a measureless 
wealth of emotional expression as well, the rapturous eloquence 
of prophet and seer, the songs and prayers of saints and 
martyrs, religious poetry and the voice of sacred music—all 
discourse of holy things—the silent testimony, too, of the 
cathedral church with its solemn pictures and statuary—in a 
word, the sacred literature and sacred art of more than the 
Western World. Neither do I deny that, so far from being a 
mere hypothesis, God may be a real being whose reality is, at 
times, to persons of a certain temperament, an immediate 
object of a genuine kind of knowledge, not only such know- 
ledge as the mystic asseverates that he possesses, but also a 
kind of certitude that—though it is, like the mystic’s, ineffable 
—yet is possible to the natural intellect—the kind of certitude, 
for example, that one may have of purposefulness of the 
universe who has repeatedly and seriously sought to deny it 
that quality, not merely in words, which is easy, but in a vivid 
sense (hard to gain) of the denial’s essential meaning, and who, 
having won that sense, perhaps a hundred times in the course 
of thirty years, has each time lost it immediately, like the pass- 
ing shadow of a flitting bird, a mid-day moment’s dream of 
darkness at once dissolved in the light, a cut in consciousness 
instantly closed like a cleft in a sea: the denial of purpose being 
no sooner achieved in feeling than it has been completely over- 
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whelmed by the inrushing flood of the query: What then is it 
for ‘—as if some suddenly roused instinct, vital to Intelligence, 
had leaped to the defence of its threatened integrity and life. 

But, after all such claims have been freely and fully 
allowed, the fact is clear that, for Theology regarded as a 
purely scientific activity, addressing itself to the average or 
standard intellect, appealing to the normal understanding, 
abiding by the accepted rules of evidence and argumentation, 
God is an hypothesis and nothing more. For the rapt vision 
of the seer, faith’s evidence of things not seen, the mystic’s 
immediate sense of divine communion, the above-mentioned 
certitude of cosmic purposefulness, all of these and such as 
these being by nature personal, private, ineffable, incommuni- 
cable experiences, are none of them forms of scientific know- 
ledge; because scientific knowledge always is, potentially at 
least, impersonal, public, effable, communicable, sharply dis- 
criminated from other varieties of knowledge by its social 
character, by its transmissibility from mind to mind. 

Here, then, we are face to face with the naked theme of 
our meditation: the supreme assumption of the human in- 
tellect—its last refuge—the Hypothesis, namely, of a being 
called God. How shall we frame it in speech? How describe 
the august Being it seeks to represent? Appeal to the 
greatest physical philosopher of all time calls forth from the 
author of the Principia and inventor of the Calculus the terse 
reply: “A Being eternal, infinite, absolutely perfect.” Ask 
him whose genius it was that conceived and produced the 
indissoluble alliance between the doctrines of Number and 
Space, brought together the sundered hemispheres of apodictic 
thought and thus created the world of Analytic Geometry. 
“Infinite, eternal, immutable, independent, all-knowing, all- 
powerful”—such are the resounding terms of Descartes’ 
response. Similarly impressive the penetrating characterisa- 
tion heard on turning to the “ God-intoxicated” philosopher 
of Amsterdam: “ Absolutely infinite, consisting of infinite 
attributes, each expressing eternal and infinite essentiality.” 
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These familiar citations will serve to remind the reader of the 
best efforts of human thought to give adequate formulation 
to the hypothesis of God. As an hypothesis it stands alone. 
The hypotheses that we meet elsewhere, as the nebular, the 
corpuscular, the ionic, the atomic, the molecular, the hypo- 
theses of a space-pervading ether, of universal gravitation, 
of organic evolution, of conservation of energy and of mass, 
all such have in common a certain mark which that one does 
not possess, namely, they divide in order to conquer, each of 
them is restricted to some fragment of reality, confined to a 
field that is bownded, while on the contrary the hypothesis of 
God is distinguished by the fact that it alone attempts to span 
and bind the Whole. The all-embracing questions are: 
What does it mean? What is it worth? The latter question 
I do not here propound, but shall address myself to the former 
alone, attempting no estimate of worth except incidentally and 
in so far as judgment of value naturally accompanies deter- 
mination of sense. 

“The light of human minds,” says Hobbes, “is perspicuous 
words, but by exact definitions first snuffed and purged from 
ambiguity.” I ask: what, if any, precise meaning, available 
for the purposes of discourse that aspires or pretends to rigour, 
may be assigned to the fundamental adjectives of theological 
terminology ? Infinite, Eternal, Omnipotent, Omniscient, 
Omnipresent, and the rest: are these mighty terms, these vast 
resounding voices from the deeps of Feeling, destined to none 
but emotional significance? Are they to be confined for ever 
to the impulsatory offices of Poetry and Prayer? Or is it 
possible to define them sharply as concepts, to confer upon 
them the character of scientific notions, and thus, while 
preserving their power to express emotion and energise life, 
make them sources of light as well? I hold that, by virtue 
of certain modern developments in Mathematics, such an 
achievement is become possible, and I shall proceed at once, 
in the simplest terms at my command, to point out what 
appears to me the way to at least a partial vindication of the 
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claim. To that end I bespeak the generous co-operation of 
the reader’s patience and attention, more especially so, as the 
initial considerations to be adduced cannot but seem dreary 
and dull, resembling more the forbidding approach to an arid 
plain than an entrance to a valley of fruits. 

No one can have failed to observe that among the pro- 
perties of the Being hypothetised by Theology there is one 
that has the distinction of appearing both explicitly and 
implicitly, of being at the same time co-ordinate with the 
other properties and involved in each of them. That pre- 
eminent property, as I scarcely need point out, is the attribute 
of Infinity. If this central term, about which the self-styled 
‘queen of all the sciences” has been eloquently discoursing 
for thousands of years without giving it a single definition 
available for scientific use, can be completely shorn of its 
indetermination, and thus brought at length under the 
dominion of Logic, the like submission of the related terms 
will readily follow, and the long-coveted, long-awaited ad- 
vancement of Theology from the position of a merely specu- 
lative philosophy to the rank of a genuine science will have 
been begun. Other means to that high desideratum I can 
imagine none. Fortunately, it so happens that there is not 
to be found in Science, not even in the domain of Mathematics 
—the very home and fatherland of precision—a single idea, 
notion, or concept that is more clearly or sharply defined than 
is the concept of Infinitude. And there—strangely enough— 
for nearly half a century it has in vain awaited appropriation 
by Theological thought. 

I shall present the concept by aid of two simplest examples 
drawn respectively from the doctrines of Number and Space. 
Imagine the surfaces of two concentric spheres, the surface’ of 
the inner one white and named the silver sphere, the surface 
of the outer one yellow and called the golden sphere. Next 
imagine the sheaf (as it is called) of rays consisting of all the 


1 The terms “sphere” and “surface of sphere” are herein used as 
equivalent, in accordance with usage in higher geometry. 
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straight lines that have their beginning at the centre of the 
spheres and thence extend outward indefinitely in every 
direction. It is plain that any ray, R, of the sheaf pierces the 
silver sphere in a point, say S, and the golden one in a point, 
say G. Calling S and G a pair of points, it is evident that, 
by considering all the rays of the sheaf, the points of the one 
sphere are paired with those of the other—a unique and 
reciprocal, or one-to-one, correspondence being thus established 
between the points of the silver and of the golden sphere. We 
see at once that the number of points on the silver sphere, 
however small, is the same as the number of the points on the 
golden one, however large, and, moreover, that this number is 
precisely the same as that of the rays of the sheaf. Now 
conceive a curve—red, if you like, for the sake of vividness— 
to be drawn on the golden sphere and enclosing on it a region, 
A, exactly equal in area to that of the silver sphere. The 
number of points in the region 4 is, of course, the same as 
the number on the silver sphere, and is, therefore, the same 
as the number on the golden one. But the points in the 
region A constitute only a part of the whole of the points on 
the golden sphere. At once it is seen—and the fact is of the 
very utmost importance—that we have here a part—the 
ensemble of points in the region 4—and a whole—the ensemble 
of points in the golden sphere—such that the number of 
points constituting the part is precisely the same as the 
number of those constituting the whole. It is to be noted 
carefully and once for all that the equality subsists, not 
between the area of the region 4 and that of the golden 
sphere, but between two point collections, the part collection 
in the region A and the whole collection upon the sphere. 
By virtue of this equality of whole and part, the whole is 
said to be infinite, and it follows, of course, that the adjective 
applies to the equal part as well. We are now prepared to 
grasp easily and firmly the general definition of the concept’ 


1 The terms “infinite” and its synonyms are employed in all that follows, 
not in their literary, but in their scientific sense. 
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of Infinitude: a collection, class, set, group, aggregate, 
ensemble, manifold, or multitude of elements—be these points 
or passions, ions or ideas, relations or terms, quantities or 
qualities, tones of colour or shadings of sound, degrees of 
wisdom or goodness or power, or any other forms, or modes 
or determinations—is infinite if and only if the collection, like 
the ensemble of points on a sphere, contains a part, or sub- 
collection, that is numerically equal to the whole. On the 
other hand, a collection is finite if and only if, like the col- 
lection of trees in yonder forest or that of the sands of the 
sea or that of the stars within the range of telescopic vision, 
it contains no part, or sub-collection of the same kind, 
numerically equal to the whole. Let not the reader be here 
deceived. He is not invited to a feast of mere opinion, but is 
asked to open his eyes and behold for himself. There stand 
the two concepts, absolutely clear; and there, too, stand the 
validating facts, absolutely unmistakable. The latter indeed 
may be multiplied at will. Examples illustrating the concept 
of finitude are of course familiar to all, being forced upon the 
attention by the vulgar necessities of life. Those illustrating 
the concept of infinitude, though they are less familiar, yet 
abound in even greater profusion, being found in the great 
and the small, the remote and the near, in Number, in Space, 
in Time, in qualitative distinctions, in the realm of pure 
relation—wherever the human intellect may penetrate—if the 
inner eye be only disciplined to detect their omnipresence. 
Let us return for a moment to our image of the sheaf and 
the spheres. Consider those rays of the sheaf that pierce 
the points of the region 4 on the golden sphere. Let us call 
the group of these rays a bundle. It is evident that the 
number of rays of the bundle is the same as the number 
of the points of the region 4 ; this number, we have seen, 
is the same as the number of points of the sphere; and 
this, again, the same as the number of the rays of the sheaf; 
whence it follows that the bundle, though but part of 
the sheaf, is equal in number to the whole; so that the sheaf 
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and the bundle serve alike to exemplify again the notion of 
infinite manifolds. 

For a simplest example drawn from the inexhaustible 
resources of another field, consider the two sequences of 
integers : 


1 
2 
( 


By the series (W) of symbols I wish to call attention, not 
to that uncompleted row of marks itself, but to a certain 
definite invisible whole that the row suggests and serves to 
bring as an object before the mind, namely: the totality of the 
positive integers. On being confronted with the notion of 
this fundamental totality, at once so clear to thought and so 
baffling to imagination, many persons, especially the unin- 
itiated, become restive for atime. A little reflection, however, 
will dissipate any reasonable scepticism, and show that our 
footing here is solid rock. It is true indeed that, however 
many integers we may singly specify or imagine, there always 
remain more and more. It is also true that the hand cannot 
actually write nor the physical eye behold a set of symbols 
matching one-to-one all the integers composing the asserted 
totality, if such a thing there be. What of it? Consider, for 
a moment, a familiar totality so obvious that none may question 
it—the totality, I mean, of the points of a circle. As in the 
case of the integers, so here, too, it is impossible to think all 
the points singly or singly to specify or symbolise them all. 
Yet there they are—not one now and then another—but all of 
them at once, a totality persisting as such and unescapable. 
What is the secret? The secret is that the totality is a con- 
ceptual thing, a thing for thought and not for sense or imagina- 
tion, a thing carved out by a law transcending the powers of 
step-by-step perception and depiction, a law of definition that 
selects out of the universe of thinkable things a set of them 
unambiguously—the law, namely, that the things shall be 
points of a plane and be all of them equally distant from a 
point therein. So it is precisely with the totality of positive 
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integers. It does not exist for sense or imagination, it exist 
for thought, deriving its character as a totality, its snaiena 
and one-ness, from the completeness and one-ness of the ide 
tive law defining it—the law, namely, that besides any definite 
integer there is another greater than that by one. Hereb 
inclusion and exclusion are both of them decisive, cleaner 
complete; and the things law-selected are bound and held 
together by the definition as by an encircling band. Is it yet 
objected that, if the integers be thought as arranged in a series 
the latter extends beyond every assignable limit and is mies 
completed? The objection originates in confusion of thought 
and I reply: (1) that such a series, though having no se 
would not, therefore, be incomplete, for endlessness is ie 
definite a character as that of having an end; (2) that, though 
integer-symbols — being spatial things— may be arranged in 
a spatial series, integers themselves— being never “naked 
to the visible eye” —need not be thought as so arranged 
even if such an ordering were not strictly impossible; and 
(3) that the objection is decisively overthrown by the single 
consideration of its lying equally against regarding as a 
totality the points constituting, for example, an hyperbola 
since each branch of the curve on which they lie eines 
outward and upward beyond every assignable bound. The 
fact is that it is precisely such sense-transcending totalities 
that constitute the essential subject-matter of rigorous 
thought, and to deny their validity would be to evacuate 
the Reason of all content and bar even the very possibility 
of Science. 

We may, then, with the utmost confidence in the soundness 
of our footing, resume the advance. Comparing the totality 
(W) of integers with the totality (P) of even integers, it is 
immediately evident that a unique and reciprocal correspondence 
subsists between the numbers of (W) and those of (P), as indi- 
cated by the sequence of pairs: 

(T) 1,2; 2,4; 3,6; 4,8;... 53, 2n; m+1, &m+1);.... 

Note that the pairing is no creeping performance that never 
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gets performed ; neither is it a lightning process, for this were 


as helpless before the task of pairing the totalities step by step 
as the pace of a snail. No, the pairing is a deed of law wrought 
instantaneously, without lapse of time. The law is: each 
number shall go with its dowble. And its effect is simultaneous 
with its enactment. To choose the law is to say: “ Let the 
pairing be done” ; and behold! it is done. It is only contem- 
plation of the deed and not the doing of it that requires time. 
There is possible a yet deeper view of the matter, namely, the 
static view. We may say, that is, that the integers as elements 
of the existing ideal world already stand at once in all sorts of 
possible interrelations, among them the relation in question, 
and that to choose the mentioned law of association in pairs is 
not indeed to enact that relation, for it subsisted before the 
choice, but is merely to select it from other relations in similar 
case—in a word, to designate by a single act of will the pair- 
totality ( 7") already existing prior to the designation. Which- 
ever view of the matter be taken—and either is admissible for 
the purpose in hand—it is clear that a one-to-one relation does 
subsist between the elements of (W) and the elements of (P). 
The totalities are therefore equally rich in elements: the 
number of integers in the one is the same as that of the other. 
But every integer in (P) is an integer in (W), while (W) has 
integers that are not in (P). Hence (P) is a part of which 
(W) is the whole; and hence (W) is an infinite collection and 
so is (P). 

It is needless here further to multiply examples. “ These 
slight footprints suffice to enable a keen-searching mind to 
find out all the rest”—no, not all, as the maddened poet 
sang, but enough and more. For to eyes once open the 
brood of the infinite is everywhere, the light of the great 
concept gleaming and glittering in every aspect of being. In 
the entire domain of Reality there is no conceivable manifold 
of things but either it contains or does not contain a part 
that, in the sense already defined, perfectly matches in 


elemental wealth and in dignity of structure the whole to 
Vou. VII.—No. 2. 25 
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which it belongs. By this potent principle, so simple indeed 
as to have eluded the eye of thought for thousands of years, 
the Universe of thinkable things is riven completely asunder, 
The cleavage, however, is not a spatial one, it is purely 
logical, and the two grand divisions—the realm of the finite 
and the realm of the infinite—marvellously interlocked, 
together constitute the dual abode of dual-natured man, 
The former is the domain of Practical Life; it contains no 
magnitudes but man may measure them, as the rim of a 
continent, the speed of light, the volume of a star; no 
multitudes but man may count them-—the coins in the coffer, 
the cattle in the field, the deeds of a hero, the years of an 
empire; no series or room or manifold, no whole whatever, 
but is more than a match for its every part: the world of 
things that are finite is strictly as an island-world suspent 
in a sea. The other division—the realm of infinite things— 
that is the immersing sea, an ocean without bottom or surface 
or shore. It contains no totalities but such as are _law- 
defined, never a whole of any kind that has not countless 
parts each matching it perfectly in respect of number, coequal 
with it in Médchtigkeit as it is called, in potence or power, 
in complexity of structure, in dignity and wealth of Reality. 
This is the domain of the Reason, the dwelling-place of those 
universals of thought that so persistently haunted the soul 
of Fichte and attuned his faculties to an almost lyrical 
key of philosophic exposition; here sense and imagination 
are transcended; here and here alone are the objects of 
knowledge proper, for, as Poincaré has justly remarked 
—of a multiplicity, unless it is infinite, a science is strictly 
impossible. 

“ Granted,” says one, “in itself what has been said is well 
enough. What of it? Where, pray, is Deity? I ask for 
bread and am given a stone: for a vision of God, and am 
invited to thread endless mazes of mathematics, to con- 
template the vast and dazzling splendours of number and 
space. Let it be done. What does it all avail ? 
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“T heap up numbers enormous, 
Mountains of millions extend, 
I pile time up on time, 
World on world without end, 
And when I from the awful height 
Would a vision of Thee behold : 
The total sum of number's Might, 
Though multiplied a thousandfold, 
Is yet no part of Thee.” ! 


The protest is temperamental. It is an unwitting con- 
fession: the familiar voice of (magination proclaiming its 
natural inability to follow in the wake of Thought. Imagina- 
tion and Thought. It is the amazing failure, well-nigh 
universal, to distinguish between these powers that has 
permitted multitudes of thinkers, even so virile a one as 
Hobbes, to contend that what is infinite cannot be known. 
It is true indeed that whatsoever is infinite does transcend 
the photographic faculties of the intellect, but not the con- 
ceptual, not the logical. Ignorabimus is the surrendering cry 
of the Imagination. For Thought the Unknowable does not 
exist. I have made no promise of a “vision” of God. My 
aim, I repeat, is to rescue from indetermination and obscurity 
the terms of the hypothesis God, to give character and form 
to the vast amorphous shapes that waver there and shift in the 
fog and dusk of speculation, to convert the nebulous termin- 
ology into symbols of concepts, and thus in a measure to 
beget or to justify the hope that the shadowland of Theoiogy 
may yet be invaded with conquering engines of Scientific light. 

And the heart of the enterprise is quickened by many a 
high consideration. How familiar the old despairing words: 
None but the infinite can comprehend the infinite! How often 
they have been solemnly pronounced ®* in courts of philosophy 
and sunken in the soul like a leaden decree of fate, an un- 
appealable sentence of doom! Where is the place, and where 


| Haller, Ich haufe ungehaure Zahlen, etc., cited by Hegel in his Logik. 

2 To cite only the latest instance, we find Mr Frederic Harrison in his 
Philosophy of Common Sense, p. 27, repeating the old cry in the form: “ Does 
the Infinite Universe through Space conform to the modes of mind of the 
human mites of this planetary speck ?”’ 
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the time in the course of nearly two thousand years, that the 
voice of authority, from peasant priest to the Pope of Rome, 
has not laid them as an interdict on the intellects of men? 
The maxim itself is true; but false and pernicious the im- 
plication that man is a puny creature who should be for ever 
content to devote his flickering finite faculties, in meekness 
and fear and shame, to worship and adoration of majesty and 
might that he may never, without presumption and folly, 
even aspire to comprehend. For long, alas! was the human 
soul destined to cower in the fearful night of that impious 
piety. But not for aye. Thanks to the invincible spirit of 
thought, Day is come at length, and it is ours to dwell in the 
morning. ‘The sword of Mathesis has rent the veil asunder, 
stripped the pall from the consciousness of man, and there! 
behold !—what the sudden apparition that startles his gaze? 
Awful apocalypse, astounding revelation that he himself is 
infinite. Can it be a fact? Or is it only a dream, a feverish 
fancy of his long-imprisoned mind? It is a fact. No certi- 
tude of Science, none in Mathematics, is better ascertained. 
But how? It is not merely an inference from universal dis- 
content with partial knowledge, not merely faith in the felt 
promise of the intellect’s unquenchable passion to know the 
whole. Such evidence, old as the intellect itself, is not indeed 
to be despised, but it does not convince. It is rather a pro- 
phecy than a demonstration, a harbinger of proof than proof 
itself. No, it is not from such sources that the fact derives 
its certitude, but from two considerations that render it abso- 
lutely indubitable. One of these is the rigorous demonstration 
by Richard Dedekind’ that the world of man’s ideas as ideas 
—the human Gedankenwelt as the author calls it—is strictly 
an infinite manifold. Shorn of context and non-essentials, 
the proof may be rendered in a line, and the reader, if he has 
been attentive, is prepared to grasp it at once. Denote by 


1 Was sind und was sollen die Zahlen. Also published in English under 
the title, The Nature and Meaning of Number, by the Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago, Ills,, U.S.A. 
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G the whole Gedankenwelt, by I any idea therein, as that of 
a song, a deed of charity, a diamond, a birth or a death; by J, 
the idea of Z; by J, that of J,; and, generally, by J,,,, that of 
J, As any thought may itself be object of another thought, 
I,,; can never fail, and so we have the two totalities: 


(T) » Lis 
(T) TyIn Is 
the latter a part of the former, and both of them parts of G. 
Now pair (7') with (7”), as shown in the following scheme : 
eae Se Ss Serre 3 Bg Bases. Seats See 


At once it is seen that the whole totality (7') is perfectly 
matched by its part (7’). Whence it follows that (7') and 
(7"), and, a fortiori, their common container G, are infinite, 
each and all. A demonstration so simple and clear that even 
the secular mind of a child may understand it, and yet so 
unimposing, so free from pomp and circumstance, that, 
despite its revelation of the infinite range and wealth of the 
ideal realm of the human soul, the theologically wise are wont 
to pass it by unwitting or unimpressed. But not even these, 
it would seem, can remain for ever blind to the second con- 
sideration, for it points to the achievements, the flaming deeds 
themselves, of the prowess that the former serves to reveal 
only by pale subtleties of argument. 
‘“ Hier ist es Zeit, durch Thaten zu beweisen, 
Dass Manneswiirde nicht der Gétterhéhe weicht.” 

What, you ask, can the exploits be? I answer: within the 
memory of living men, human Thought, emboldened by 
achievement and a deepening sense of its boundless resources, 
borne aloft and onward by the burning ardour of its own 
genius as by a chariot of fire, has not only passed the utmost 
walls of the finite world, but established there, far beyond the 
ancient borders, the dominion of Logic; and there, within the 
realm of transfinite being, Mannigfaltigkeitslehre, mightiest 


1 A well-nigh complete bibliography of this transfinite movement of 
thought is found in Young’s Theory of Point Sets. No other memoirs on the 
subject afford the reader so profound a view of its abysses as do those by 
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among the empires of Reason, flourishes to-day, its radiance 
and power not only pervading the entire domain of mathe. 
matics but destined also to reach and penetrate every branch 
of knowledge and speculation. There the ether of thought 
pervades the infinite and eternal, 


“Times unending 
Comprehending, 
Space and worlds of worlds transcending.” ! 
There Man is seen transfigured in the light of his genius, the 
soul comes to a sense of its own and “ yields not in dignity to 
grandeur divine.” 

In the presence of such a vision, the terrors of Naturalism 
dwindle and vanish. Kant’s exclamation that “modern 
astronomy has annihilated my own importance” ceases to 
have significance. We desire no instauration of the shallow 
and timid humanism that derived its estimate of man 
from a geocentric theory of the universe, cried alarm at the 
crumbling of a Mosaic cosmogony, and still shudders at the 
shrinking of the earth to a pebble in the cosmic perspective 
opened to the view by modern science. For that is no 
material scene—the mathetic mount of Humanity’s trans- 
figuration. And when Theology shall have learned, like 
Mathesis, to disdain the expanding bigness of the external 
universe, to discern the presence of “infinite riches in a little 
room,” to behold with the inner eye, in the supersensuous 
world of Thought, the sublime dignity, the infinite power, the 
divine stature of Man, the droning organs of sacred discipline 
will become mighty instruments of inspiration.’ 

CASSIUS J. KEYSER. 


CotumsBiA UNIVERSITY. 





Georg Cantor, easily the Primate of all who have contributed to its 
development. 
1 From the prize poem, ‘‘The Merman and the Seraph,” by Wm, Benjamin 
Smith, in Poet Lore, Boston. 
2 A concluding article, by the same author, will appear in the April issue. 
The reader is further referred to the article “The Concept of the Infinite,” 
by Professor Royce, in the Hissert Journat for October 1902.—Epiror. 
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A GREAT REFORM IN THE TREAT- 
MENT OF CRIMINALS. 


PROBATION AND CHILDREN’S COURTS 
IN ITALY. 


Miss LUCY C. BARTLETT, 
Of the Howard Association. 


Tue first society for the application of Probation in Italy was 
founded at Rome on 10th May 1906. In this past year 
three similar societies have been founded at Milan, Turin, and 
Florence, while a ministerial circular issued on 10th May last 
provides for the separate hearing of juvenile cases—in other 
words, marks the commencement of Children’s Courts in Italy. 
These results, as will easily be understood, have not been 
obtained without much effort, and the whole story of the 
struggle may perhaps have interest for those who care to 
trace the development of reforms. But that which lends to 
this movement a special interest is the fact that it has been 
entirely due to private initiative, and the initiative in most 
cases of very young people. ‘The movement has now the 
royal patronage, and is assisted by a Government subsidy, while 
many notable men of the political and legal worlds are con- 
tent to give it their support. But for its commencement 
and development it depended upon the faith and energy of a 
few young men, all under thirty years of age, and with them 
to-day, in great part at least, lies the merit of the success. 
When, four years ago, I first began to speak in Rome of 
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in Italy, most people told me 1 was mad. Some few gave 
me encouragement, but most people thought I was attempt- 
ing a hopeless task. But I was sufficiently sanguine to sail 
for America in the March of that year, 1905, to study the 
system in the land of its birth. I gave three months to this 
study, and returned to Europe with my plans matured. 

For in the city of Indianapolis I had found a system 
which I thought possible to transplant to Italy. It was the 
volunteer system—the system of employing only some three 
paid Probation officers to do the work of organisation and 
preliminary investigation, and for all the visitation and 
supervision of the children—the moral side of the work— 
relying on volunteer aid. 

This system which I found in Indianapolis was the first 
which brought me a solution of my problems. For the 
difficulties which faced me in Italy were two: the impossi- 
bility of finding the money for many salaries—the im- 
possibility, amongst paid officials, of finding the right kind 
of men for the moral side of the work. 

But, watching the system of Indianapolis, my hopes rose 
high. I believed that I could find volunteers similar to 
these in Italy. And it was no small encouragement to me 
to find the Indianapolis system not only feasible for my 
purposes, but also, as I judged it, by far the best in America. 
Nowhere else had I found such accuracy of supervision 
and such intimacy of relationship as in this Court where 
volunteer citizens were used for the care of the children. 
And the explanation was not far to seek. Where a paid 
officer must needs, for economy’s sake, be asked to supervise 
as many as two hundred cases sometimes, these volunteers 
had never more than two or three under their care. The 
tie with the child was close and personal. The volunteers, 
too, had been carefully chosen—not all who had offered 
themselves for the work had been appointed. But so great 
was the interest of the citizens that, even after elimination. 
it had been possible to form a band of one hundred and 
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twenty-five, including doctors, men of business, ministers of 
every cult, and some ladies of wealth—all fitted, and eager 
to lend themselves to this work of child-saving. I par- 
ticipated in the work of Indianapolis for some two weeks 
or more, attending the trials of the Juvenile Court and 
accompanying the officers on their visits, and it was with a 
high ideal of what Probation might be that I returned to 
Rome in the autumn of 1905. 

My ideals I shared at once with a young doctor in law, 
Signor Emilio Re, and it is from this time on that I say the 
young men of Italy are responsible for the success which has 
been gained. ‘This success has been too much ascribed to 
me, I being called everywhere the founder of this work. But 
in reality I did no more than bring the idea—it is with the 
youth of Italy that the credit of its application lies. 

Signor Re at once gave to my ideas an Italian setting. He 
explained to me the Italian law on which they could be based. 
This Italian law, known as the Conditional Condemnation, is 
somewhat similar to the First Offenders Act of England, 
which was repealed with the passing of the new Probation 
Act in August 1907. According to its provisions, minors, 
women, and men over seventy, who have committed a first 
offence worthy of not more than one year’s imprisonment, may 
be left at liberty, under the condition that they be not re- 
convicted within a period fixed by the judge; the same 
privilege is accorded to men between the ages of eighteen and 
seventy, guilty of a first offence, if this offence has merited 
not more than six months’ imprisonment. This law was 
passed in Italy in June 1904; as will be seen, it gives the first 
offender his liberty, but gives him no assistance to use that 
liberty worthily. 

This hiatus, which has ever constituted the weakness of 
all European laws of pardon, we in Rome desired to remedy 
by founding a society which should offer to minors receiving 
the Conditional Condemnation that assistance which the 
Probation Officer affords in America. We realised that our 
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work could not be equally efficient, since our volunteer ofticers 
would not have the weight of the law behind them in their 
supervision, but still we believed that it would be possible to 
achieve something, and that in this way a species of Probation 
might be introduced. 

Signor Re first sought to form a band of young men who 
would promise themselves as volunteer officers after the 
fashion of Indianapolis. In this he succeeded without much 
difficulty : ere long fifteen young men, mostly young advocates, 
had promised their services. But it was desirable for an 
experiment as novel as ours to have some strong patrons, 
and here the first difficulty arose which tested the mettle of 
these young volunteers, and, deciding the whole future of the 
work, gave to them its glory. 

Our strongest patron at this time was a certain deputy, 
a well-known penalist, a counsellor of the Court of Appeal, 
and a man who had considerable influence with the Govern- 
ment. It was indeed through his influence that we had been 
led to expect that our experiment, when floated, would be 
assisted by a Government subsidy. He had also spoken of 
the work in Parliament, and as our ultimate hope was that 
our experiment might one day lead to an amendment of the 
law, this deputy was for us a very important personage. 

Our dismay may therefore be imagined when, after five 
months of weary preparation and delays, he suddenly announced 
that the plan of action must be changed, or he must withdraw 
his support. The work, he said, must not be founded on the 
Conditional Condemnation, but on certain clauses of the civil 
code, according to which rebellious children, denounced as 
such by their parents to a magistrate, can be sent to a reforma- 
tory. Some of these cases he desired should instead be given 
over to our care, and located with families in the country. 
It was a boarding-out system he desired. Probation vanished 
into thin air, for the children so placed would have been 
beyond the reach of our volunteers—visiting would have 
become impossible. Further, it would have been no _ penal 
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reform we should have been promoting along these lines, for 
these children have not offended against the penal code—they 
are merely misdemeanants, often not even that, but merely 
the children of parents who wish to get rid of them. 

In short, we saw the whole structure of our work crumbling 
if we accepted this deputy’s plan ; yet, on the other side, if we 
rejected it, we should lose not only his support, but that of 
the Government—we should be throwing away every prop we 
possessed, before our work was even launched. It was surely 
a situation which tempted to compromise, if not surrender. 
Yet these young men stooped to neither, and in that they 
proved their fitness for future conquest. 

On the 8th April of that year, 1906, the decisive meeting 
was held. Everything in the way of conciliation was attempted. 
A well-known professor of jurisprudence of the Rome University, 
Professor Ottolenghi, voiced our views; of the fifteen people 
present, twelve voted for the Conditional Condemnation as 
the basis of our work. But still the deputy mentioned re- 
mained obdurate, and after two hours of weary debate he still 
held to his ultimatum—his plan, or his retirement. With one 
accord we then accepted the latter, and he withdrew, taking 
with him, as we had expected, the Government representative. 

In this way did the work begin in Rome—with a struggle 
which decided from the outset what the type of the work was 
to be—whether it was to be based on principles or personages. 
The difficulties served as a veritable threshing - machine. 
“You have ruined everything!” was the comment of this 
deputy’s secretary to me in the hour that I let his chief depart. 
But I felt rather that everything had been saved. Not only 
had a right basis been secured, but the volunteers had passed 
a test which proved their fitness for the future work. 

For it should ever be remembered that that which makes 
the whole force of Probation is the quality of the workers 
who engage in it. Itis a system which calls for the influence 
of character on character. The offender is left at liberty 
instead of being shut within prison walls: the desire is to 
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persuade him to a permanent amendment, rather than foree 
him thereto for a limited period. Coercion, with subsequent 
relapse, has been found unsatisfactory—prison walls are losing 
the public confidence—gentler and more educative methods, 
represented by systems like Probation, are winning an attentive 
hearing. And in substituting educative for coercive ideas the 
public is undoubtedly making a great step forward. But 
there is danger lest the reform stop at ideas. Education in 
its deepest sense—education of the heart and character—can 
never be communicated, it should be remembered, by any 
system. ‘This is always a question of personal influence. A 
large corps of badly chosen Probation officers might visit 
regularly, and accomplish exactly nothing, in a moral sense. 
A few of the right kind, struggling even with enormous 
difficulties, can accomplish much. 

This was the root of my confidence in the Rome work after 
the test above mentioned—it had shown me that the workers 
were of the right kind. Insight, courage, and enthusiasm had 
been proved—these educative forces I knew would be brought 
to bear upon the children, and efficiency would come with a 
little practice. 

And so it has proved. It would be wearisome, in a general 
account such as this, to trace every detail in the development 
of the work from that moment to the present, but the main 
incidents I will just indicate briefly. 

On the 10th May 1906—just a month after the loss of our 
deputy —our first Probation Society was successfully in- 
augurated, formed on the basis of the Conditional Condemna- 
tion, and taking for its name “ Society for Minors Conditionally 
Condemned.” In the interim month we had gained the 
invaluable support of the Public Prosecutor of that time, 
Cavaliere Calabrese—now promoted to the Court of Appeal, 
and become the President of our Rome Probation work. 
Through his good offices we receive every week from the 
Courts a list of the names of those boys who during that week 
have received the Conditional Condemnation, together with all 
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particulars. This puts our paid agent in a position to visit the 
cases. Some cannot be traced, and many, for various reasons, 
are not suited for our care; but such as are suitable, and willing 
to accept the assistance, are entered on the register of the 
society, and passed over to the care of the volunteers. There 
are now forty-one volunteers in Rome, and we have something 
overa hundred boys under our care. It says something for 
the tact of the volunteers that only in one single instance has 
their visiting been refused, although, as already stated, the 
parents have always the right to refuse the visits, our society 
having no legal powers. But the people have no desire to 
repulse us, and their growing confidence is shown by the 
frequent appeals we receive to help cases outside our domain. 
All this must be set to the credit of the volunteers, for no 
other member of the society comes into direct contact with 
the poor people. 

The society of Rome numbers now three hundred sup- 
porters, including eight senators, four deputies, and various 
men high in the legal world, as well as many members of the 
aristocracy. Two professors of the University are on our 
Council, and three leading men of the commercial world: the 
former assist us by making the work known among their 
students, and sending them to recruit our corps of volunteers 
—the latter, by finding work for our protégés. When the 
society had been only a year at work, it was granted the 
Government subsidy which had seemed to be forfeited, and its 
work received a long and laudatory mention in Parliament. 
This past year a deputation of the society was received by the 
King, the Queen, and the Queen Mother, all of whom ex- 
pressed approval, and promised patronage, while the Munici- 
pality has given great assistance by granting to the society, 
almost rent free, four rooms in a central locality. This 
possession of a headquarters will mean great extension of 
the work. 

These are results which were gained in two years, without 
money, and without influence, in a city called, by all who 
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know it, “apathetic.” Does it not say something for the 
force of the workers and the value of volunteer work ? 

Encouraged by the success in Rome, I went at the close 
of March of last year to Milan, to try, if possible, to start the 
work there. In Milan the difficulties which met me were 
quite different from those of Rome. Throughout the long 
campaign in the capital, scepticism and inertia had been the 
chief obstacles we had been required to combat. In Milan, 
inertia is unknown—the citizens are intensely wide-awake and 
energetic. And with scepticism too I was no longer obliged 
to struggle, for the success of the work in Rome set that aside. 
My difficulties were quite different—they lay in the monopo- 
lising spirit of an already existent society, and in the sharp 
division of the political parties. 

With regard to the first difficulty, I was enabled to take 
the firm stand which I did take by reason of experience I had 
gained during my tour of investigation in America. In the 
city of New York the juvenile Probation work has been 
largely given into the hands of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Of the work of this 
society in its own line I wish to speak no word of criticism, 
but I voice not merely my own opinion, but that of many 
people, when I say it is matter for regret that the Probation 
work of the city has in part been given into its hands. Pro- 
bation work requires, if not the undivided attention of those 
who are directing it, at least the first place in their thoughts 
and interest. For this reason is it becoming recognised as the 
ideal to reserve one judge for the trial of juvenile cases. A 
certain attitude of mind is required, which is disturbed by 
work diametrically different in nature. If this is true of the 
trials, it is also true of the period of supervision—even more 
true, since the tie between the child and his Probation Officer 
is a closer and more lasting one than that between him and 
the judge. If the visits to a child are paid by different 
officers, or by an officer with many different interests in his 
mind, the moral value is generally ni/, and the Probation 
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system becomes a farce. And these dangers, I had learnt in 
America, are almost inevitably present when Probation is 
undertaken by a body whose interests are already engaged 
elsewhere. Accordingly, I should have objected to the pro- 
bation work of Milan being entirely in the hands of the 
society above mentioned, even had I had in this society a 
greater faith than I had. But as a matter of fact I had no 
faith. I knew the society had already more work than it 
could manage, and was very hampered as to funds. It had 
put Probation on its programme, but on the programme alone 
| knew it would remain, if no other body of workers took it 
up. I asked its director to co-operate with a new society 
which was to be founded for that purpose. He refused, and 
his refusal rendered very difficult my work in Milan, but could 
not obstruct it. I obtained the support of the Mayor, the 
chief paper, and many of the leading citizens, and on the 4th 
April held a meeting which launched successfully in Milan 
also a “‘ Society for Minors Conditionally Condemned.” Fifty 
people joined the society that night, and the membership has 
risen considerably since. As elsewhere, this membership in- 
cludes many prominent men of the legal world—the President 
of the Criminal Court is President of the Executive Committee, 
while young advocates largely compose the corps of volunteers. 

My difficulty regarding political divisions was also to some 
extent resolved. I had been told in Rome that it would not 
be possible to form a neutral society in Milan—that I should 
have to be content to form it from one political party or 
another—the feeling on political questions runs so high, and 
parties are so sharply divided. This did not seem to me at all 
ideal, and I am glad to say that with a little effort it was 
possible to avoid such limitation. ‘The Milan society numbers 
both Catholics and socialists among its members. The work, 
from the latest accounts, is proceeding briskly, very much 
along the lines of the work in Rome. 

Senator Brusa, who had been my chairman at the Milan 
meeting, persuaded me to hold a similar meeting in Turin on 
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7th April, and this led to the foundation of the society there, 
Kighty people joined the society on this occasion, and among 
the supporters are Professor Lombroso and Professor Carrara, 
But the Turin work is still too much in embryo to make an 
account of it possible at present. 

In Florence, on 13th April a large meeting, attended by 
many of the most notable people of the city, inaugurated there 
a “Society for Minors Conditionally Condemned.” It is not 
too much to say that this work has aroused a wave of sympathy 
and enthusiasm wherever it has been mentioned through the 
country. Even at Naples—Naples, considered by many so 
hopeless in its social conditions—there is a brave little band 
of people struggling to prepare the way for its introduction, 
At the inaugural meeting in Florence the representative of 
the Mayor promised all the support of the Municipality to the 
new-born society. The Prefect, present in person, became a 
member of the directive committee, which, as elsewhere, was 
composed of very strong people. But with Cavaliere Moschini, 
the Public Prosecutor of Florence, and the President now of 


the society there, rests the chief honour for the splendid piece 
of work which has been done since. 


In February, supported by Senator Brusa, I had had an 
interview with the Minister of Justice, in which I had described 
to him at some length the procedure of Children’s Courts as I 
had seen it in America, and the many advantages pertaining 
to the separate hearing of juvenile cases. He had promised 
me that he would make such a separation in Italy, by issuing 
a circular which should reserve for the exclusive hearing of 
children’s cases one room in each criminal court possessing 
several rooms; in the smaller places, he had explained to me, 
separation would not be possible. 

With this promise I had been well content, but several 
months had passed without producing the circular, and though 
I mentioned the Minister’s promise wherever I went, and tried 
indirectly to remind him of it, my hopes had begun to burn low. 
Then, to my deep joy, Florence acted on its own initiative. 
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Very shortly after the founding of the Probation Society 
there, Cavaliere Moschini, who had become its President, 
persuaded the President of the Criminal Court of Florence to 
fix a separate hearing for juvenile cases. Cavaliere Fiani 
gave sympathetic consent, and on the 26th May, with some 
solemnity, a Children’s Court was inaugurated at Florence. 
From this time on all juvenile cases will be heard on Tuesday 
morning, in the “‘ Second Section” of the Courts, by the same 
judge. On the 10th May the Minister's circular appeared 
ordering this change, but it was known to many that Florence 
had already made all the necessary provisions. The initiative 
of Cavaliere Moschini and Cavaliere Fiani cannot be too highly 
praised : it was such men as these made Florence great in the 
past, and will make Italy great in the future. 

And warm praise must also be given to Cavaliere Calabrese, 
the President of the Rome Society for Minors Conditionally 
Condemned, for it was from a memorial composed by him that 
the Minister’s circular was actually drafted. He presented 
this memorial towards the end of April, and on the 10th May, 
as already stated, the circular was issued. The four chief 
provisions of this much-desired circular are :— 

1. That juvenile cases shall be heard separately from those 
of adults, in one room of the Courts reserved for the purpose, 
or at least at a separate hour. 

2. That they shall be heard always by the same judge. 

3. That this judge shall endeavour to treat juvenile cases 
ina psychological rather than a punitive spirit. 

4, That children not concerned in the trials shall not be 
allowed to loiter about the rooms and corridors of the Courts, 
as they have hitherto done. 


This circular of the Minister of Justice closes my account 
of Probation and Juvenile Court work in Italy. The circular 
must undoubtedly produce a species of Children’s Courts in all 
the large cities ere long, while Probation work, based on the 
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of spreading rapidly. The societies of Florence and Turin 
already number over one hundred members each, and this year 
may possibly see the introduction of the work at Naples and 
in Venice. These are the results. But before ending I should 
like to indicate clearly once more what are the forces and 
instruments through which such results have been obtained. 

I have spoken of the volunteers of Rome, and the part 
they played in the inauguration of the first society. At Milan 
it was the same story. Young Signor Maino, a boy of twenty. 
one, was my right hand throughout all my difficulties there, 
and without his untiring aid the society in all probability 
could not have been launched. At Florence, similarly, the 
lion’s share of the credit belongs to young Signor Ferrando, 
who had so prepared the ground before my coming that I had 
only to put the match to a mine already laid. And so is it 
going to be with Naples; and so will it doubtless be with 
every town where the work takes root. The forces which 
move this work are faith, enthusiasm, devotion—and_ these 
find their natural expression, their natural instruments, in the 
youth of the country. 

And what of England? I would ask that question in con- 
clusion. England enjoys now the benefit of a Probation Act 
—of legally appointed Probation Officers. But is the work 
going to be left without the co-operation of private interest, to 
become mechanical, or at best inadequate? This is a critical 
moment for Probation in England. So far, some magistrates 
have shown interest in the new law, and wisdom in applying 
it, but many have no confidence in it at all. A wider con- 
fidence can only be aroused if interest and co-operation are 
forthcoming from the public. There is need of many letters 
to the press at this juncture—letters asking for a wide applica- 
tion of the law, and showing an intelligent comprehension of, 
and interest in it, on the part of private citizens. It would be 
of great assistance too if the Home Office could see its way to 
paying, good salaries to a few competent men, rather than 
piecework payments to many, which is the present method. 
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The well-paid Probation Officer, in charge of a district if it were 
London, or a whole town if it were a small provincial town, 
could and should be trusted, as a part of his office, to enrol 
such subsidiary aid as his work might require. Here is where 
volunteer co-operation—the co-operation of clubs, societies, 
and private individuals—enters in. The well-paid, efficient 
man is needed at the helm, to organise; then should come 
that spontaneous co-operation from the public which has given 
to the work its finest success in America and its whole success 
in Italy. Both are needed—the organisation and the life. 
But inasmuch as England, with its orderly spirit, can always 
be trusted to arrive at organisation eventually, I end this 
paper with a plea for the life. Are there no young men from 
our many social settlements ready to volunteer for this work 
after the manner of the young men of Italy? The work will 
soon be organised, no doubt ; but if the forces of devotion and 
enthusiasm be left out, it will be arid and ineffectual. Proba- 
tion introduces a new era in penal treatment, because it recog- 
nises man as an intelligence to be reformed by methods 
directed to the inner self, rather than a machine to be tinkered 
at externally. This is a great advance; but if the methods 
remain mechanical, then the supervision with liberty can 
obtain little more than the supervision with imprisonment. 
It is the spirit which must be changed as well as the form. 
United to order, we want elasticity—united to caution, hope. 
And these qualities are best found in young and eager workers 
who are giving themselves gratuitously to a cause. May 
volunteers not be lacking then to the Probation work of 
England—volunteers of the right stamp! And then in this 
penal field, as in every other, shall we be able to test afresh the 
power of that great principle of love, ever the harbinger of 
progress, and ever invincible where joined to wisdom. 
LUCY C. BARTLETT. 


Lonpon. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AS AFFECTED BY 
LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


AN APPEAL FROM THE MISSION-FIELD. 


THE Rev. J. W. BURTON, 
Of the Australian Methodist Missionary Society, Indian Mission, Fiji. 


‘THERE can be no doubt that the spirit which is called Liberalism 
is having to-day a very powerful influence, both direct and 
indirect, upon the Missionary enterprises of the Christian 
Church. ‘That influence will become deeper in the near future, 


and must lead to important and characteristic modifications 
in both the practical policy and theoretical objective of 
Missions. 

On the whole, the new spirit may be confidently expected 
to exercise a salutary influence. It will ultimately furnish the 
Missionary project with stronger and more abiding motives. 
We must not be surprised, however, if it is some considerable 
time before the mass, which so enthusiastically supports this 
activity of the Church, becomes accustomed to the new 
perspective. It may even happen, though there are no signs 
of it at present, that there will be a momentary declension of 
interest and a temporary paralysis of effort until the full force 
of the new imperatives has been substituted for the old. For 
it must be remembered that the modern views of God and 
His relation to men, of the future state, of the Bible and 
dogma, of the non-Christian religions, and, especially, of the 


future of the human race upon the earth, not only affect the 
404 
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attitude of the Missionary on the field, but profoundly alter 
or qualify the motives of those who send him. 

Those who have been trained in the “Old School” find it 
hard, if not altogether impossible, to understand how devotion 
can be preserved in the absence of those motives which they 
have held to be essential. They find it equally difficult to 
believe that the new grounds upon which modern Missionary 
effort is based are solid rock and not loose, inadherent sand. 
Sometimes they show bitterness in their criticism of the 
newer ways of thinking and become even rancorous. But far 
be it from the Liberal to give reply in the same spirit. The 
older views have been a noble row of shelter-trees in whose 
protection the young saplings of Modernism have grown. 
There must therefore be no vicious use of the axe. We are, 
because they stood between us and the biting east winds of 
materialism ; and now, even though we imagine they are 
keeping the morning sun from us, we must be courteously 
patient. Our more vigorous life is draining the soil of that 
nourishment which was once theirs alone, and here and there 
withered and broken branches on those storm-beaten trees 
tell us that soon we must take their place and become, in our 
turn, the shelter of other saplings. 

The present era of Missionary activity commenced, roughly 
speaking, two hundred and fifty years ago. It commenced at 
a time when scientific inquiry was in its go-cart and had not 
learnt to use its limbs. The ink was not dry upon Bacon’s 
epoch-making book, nor were its pages digested by the 
intellectual men of that day. Missionary inspirations were 
drawn from beliefs that are no longer vital, and the motives 
of the enterprise were founded upon creeds which practically 
have lost their authority for us. Those aspirations and 
motives were real enough then. They pulsed with the arterial 
convictions of the men who acknowledged them. They sent a 
Carey to India and a Brainerd to America. But those motives 
do not inspire us to the same extent to-day. Some of them 
move us not at all. ‘Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 
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The age has changed. The spirit of to-day is removed 
from the spirit of yesterday as far as the east is from the west, 
“and never the twain shall meet.” We no longer sing— 


The heathen perish day by day, 
Thousands on thousands pass away ; 
O Christians, to their rescue fly ! 
Preach Jesus to them ere they die. 


If we sing it, we do not believe it, or else we interpret it in a 
manner entirely foreign to Montgomery’s meaning. This age 
is frankly humanitarian — almost utilitarian. It applies 
standards of judgment which, though they may be intensely 
spiritual in essence, are undisguisedly practical and this-worldly. 
Professor James applies ugly adjectives to us, and says that we 
are “ pragmatical.” So be it. The ladder by which we ascend 
to heaven must have its feet firmly planted upon the earth. 
It is not the post-mortem fortunes of the non-Christian people 
which disquiet the Liberal; he is troubled rather by their 
present limitations of goodness. He sees nations “sundered 
by the wastes of half a world,” and he would fain make whole 
to them their opportunities of life and character. He seeks 
to give them with ourselves, so far as may be, equal chances 
to become sons of God and sharers in the spiritual wealth of 
the Kingdom which Christ revealed to the eyes of men. It is 
not that the individual is of less value than the old creeds 
asserted ; but the unit can often be best helped through acting 
upon the mass. So our thought goes out, not so much to the 
tiny coral animal working on the edge of the reef, as to the 
great ocean currents which shape that reef and thus decide the 
environment of every inhabitant upon it. The new spirit aims 
at changing the currents of the great seas of human life, or, 
to change the metaphor, has as its objective the founding of 
the Kingdom of God on earth. It may be-noticed, in passing, 
that Christ Himself had a similar ideal. 

This spirit, then, which has been growing into maturity 
during the last thirty or forty years, now asks to be recognised 
by the Christian Church and to be enfranchised in the councils 
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of Missionary enterprise. It has been making, for many years 
past, large contributions of men and women to the Mission- 
field, and thus its claim has justice and reason to sustain it. 

Necessarily, one of the first endeavours of the modern 
spirit will be to build up a science of Christian Missions. It 
is a child of that self-same scientific spirit which has unified 
knowledge and created method in the investigation of the 
physical world. The method and principles of the laboratory 
need not be incongruous in the realms of the spiritual. This 
new science will busy itself with collecting, scrutinising, and 
classifying the data from which working theories of Missionary 
practice may be deduced. For it must be admitted that 
there are gradually coming into view, as the result of several 
generations of experience, certain common principles of Mis- 
sionary endeavour and policy. These are in sore need of 
classification and general application. 

No student of Missions can blind himself to the fact that 
the Missionary programme has suffered many unnecessary 
interruptions through a lack of definite and settled policy. 
Instead of an organised army fighting in accordance with 
strict and ascertained military principles, with regiment sup- 
porting regiment in a carefully thought-out plan of campaign, 
we have the deplorable spectacle of thousands of undisciplined 
squads and irresponsible sharp-shooters, without any acknow- 
ledged leader and utterly destitute of any concerted plan of 
action. The soldiers have been sent out in the most hap- 
hazard fashion with the vaguest instructions. Too often 
their equipment is ridiculously imperfect and the arms they 
bear sadly obsolete. The marvel is that with such lack of 
organisation and want of unity in operation there should be 
even the meagre success there is. 

In only a few rare cases have the various Missionary 
Societies in any one country resolved upon a united course 
of endeavour. There is no evidence yet of any serious attempt 
to co-ordinate forces in a world-wide movement. In the 
great majority of cases there is no relation between the regi- 
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ments stationed in the individual field of battle. Too often 
the soldiers have not been formed into fighting units, but 
each goes a-warfaring at his own charges and according to his 
own judgment. If the Missionary be a capable man, after a 
few years of experience he usually forms a policy for himself, 
but he has no guarantee that his successor will carry it out. 
In the home churches there is a strong and permanent lay 
element which continues lines of successful policy and is not 
affected, to any large extent, by a change of minister; but in 
the Mission-field it is different. The converts are weak, and 
dependent, in a great measure, upon the guidance and direc- 
tion of the Missionary. So it happens that Mission-fields are 
studded with half-built castles, and the graves of capable 
workers are marked by broken shafts of unaccomplished pur- 
poses. This is, to-day, the real tragedy of Missionary life. 

It is to be recognised with thankfulness that this chaotic 
state of affairs is gradually being altered. A new spirit is 
brooding over the waters. There is a growing desire to place 
Missions upon a more scientific and stable basis. Mission- 
aries themselves have felt this need for many years past ; but 
hitherto they have been voices crying in the wilderness. 
Now, it would seem, they are coming into their kingdom. 
Missionary Congresses, Bureaux of Information, and “ Chairs 
of Missions” in Theological Colleges are all contributing to 
this desired result. 

In spite of the dramatic and enthusiastic utterances of 
the class usually associated, rightly or wrongly, with “Exeter 
Hall,” Foreign Missions have not been the success they might 
reasonably have been expected to be, when the enormous 
expenditure of life and wealth is considered. This fact is 
admitted—privately, of course—by those who are in a posi- 
tion to judge. It is not the criticism of the unsympathetic, 
but the sigh of the disappointed. The successes are, as a 
rule, trumpeted abroad; the failures are discreetly hidden 
away. We hear much on Missionary platforms of the faith- 
fulness and devotion of converts; but there is another side 
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_and it is to be feared the larger side—the instability, the 
unfaithfulness, and the greed of those who have been won. 
For information on these points we have to search laboriously 
through dry and almost unread Missionary reports. Certainly 
there is a philosophy behind this course of emphasising the 
best rather than the worst; but while it has some admirable 
qualities, it is also open to grave dangers. It often results in 
a state exceedingly difficult to change—the state of self- 
deception. 

This dearth of success, which is secretly mourned by so 
many friends of the Kingdom and so blatantly advertised by 
so many of its enemies, is accounted for in many ways. 
Usually the explanation is the fundamental difficulty of the 
undertaking itself. It is to be admitted that the task which 
the Christian Church has set herself is far harder, and will 
take much longer to accomplish, than most enthusiasts imagine, 
yet the paucity of success is not explained by this fact. There 
is an alarming amount of misdirected energy upon the Mission- 
field. ‘This is due, as has already been hinted, to a grievous 
lack of definite and comprehensive policy. If the energy 
expended year by year could be concentrated in some united 
action, much of this waste might be arrested. 

Sometimes it happens that the meagre policy of a Society 
has no real relation to the special conditions which obtain 
on the field. ‘This policy has been formulated thousands of 
miles away from the scene of operations. The Mission 
Secretary announces from time to time that the policy is 
working splendidly ; and so it seems to be. But those who 
are allowed into the secret see that it works because Mission- 
aries have either good sense enough to take no notice of its 
ridiculous elements or else have art enough to interpret it to 
suit their own ideas. Such a state of affairs can scarcely be 
called satisfactory. Nevertheless, these Mission Boards are 
composed of good men earnestly desirous of advancing the 
Kingdom of God. That they take themselves so seriously 
and, because they are still in the flesh, assume a sort of 
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Vatican infallibility, only complicates the case. Had they 
the saving grace of humour, and were they obliged by the 
articles of constitution to read certain chapters in Bleak House, 
wherein Mrs Jellyby dwells upon a scheme for educating the 
natives of Borrioboola on the left bank of the Niger—by teach. 
ing them to turn piano-legs !—the “ policy” might be shorn of 
some of its absurdities. They might even stoop to collect 
opinions from experienced Missionaries. 

In bringing about a more scientific and ordered policy on 
the part of the Missionary Societies by codifying and orienting 
the experiences of the past, the science of Missions will render 
signal service to the Christian Church. 

There is space in this short article only to notice one or 
two of the more important and general problems which need 
to be dealt with by that science when it has come into being. 

1. One of these is the question, What races shall be evan- 
gelised first ? Reflection will surely force us to the conclusion 
that, from the Modernist’s point of view of a Kingdom of God 
upon earth, some races are more worth saving than others. It 
is far more important, for instance, that Japan should be 
Christian in life and spirit than that the whole of the South 
Seas should be converted. The inhabitants of these islands 
have evidently no function to perform in the great evolution 
of humanity, but he would be a bold man who would dare to 
outline the limits of Japan’s or China’s function. There is 
a fallacy underlying the statement that “one soul is as good 
as another.” Some souls mean far more to the future than 
others, and this should not be lost sight of in the Missionary 
effort of the Church. It would seem that the resources of 
Missions are strictly limited, and the fact has to be faced that, 
in spite of all the special pleadings, bazaars, exhibitions, 
cinematographs, and what not, Christendom is not prepared 
to spend very much larger sums upon the foreign field. But 
suppose that the Church were brought to some feeble realisa- 
tion of her duty, and that, as the result, the contributions were 
multiplied by ten—a most unlikely event—even then it would 
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be impossible to equip the various fields of the whole world 
in any such manner as to ensure a satisfactory result. Seeing 
that it is manifestly impossible, at present, to attempt the 
conversion of the entire world, as wise Christian empire- 
builders we must select our fields. If it must needs be that 
some are to be left without the Gospel—who shall they be ? 
Common sense would seem to say that we ought first to 
attempt the living and progressive peoples who hold in their 
hands the keys of the future. But it may be asked in 
astonishment, “ Are you going to allow the natives of Africa 
and the South Seas to perish?” The reply might be well 
made, “ Are you going to allow the millions in India and 
China to pass away without the hope of the Gospel?” This is 
really a matter of policy, and must be considered as such. It 
is a question of “first things first.” Paul was probably up- 
braided by certain well-meaning people for leaving the more 
primitive souls of Samaria and Judea to perish while he went 
to the more advanced races of Greece and Italy. But Paul 
was a statesman. He saw “the strategic points in the world’s 
conquest.” j 

Does the Church follow Paul in this? Is there not a 
tendency to choose fields where we may “count the game,” 
and to be satisfied with easy and rapid victory rather than be 
spurred to greater endeavour by temporary failure? “1 
believe in supporting a Mission-field like New Guinea in 
preference to India or China,” said a wealthy layman to the 
writer recently ; “I get more souls for my money.” He was 
frank and candid about it. It must be remembered that it 
is a comparatively easy task to abolish cannibalism, infanticide, 
and idolatry. Mohammedanism can do, has done, and is 
doing that. But to overcome ancient and errant philosophies 
which are the very fibre of a people’s ideals, to correct spiritu- 
ally deranged norms of conduct, to dethrone falseness and 
greed, to sap the foundations of religious systems solidified 
by the pressure of centuries into granite—these are the tasks 
which will test the strength of Christianity. 
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2. Another question which must be considered in all its 
bearings, and which is daily becoming more urgent, is that of 
the doctrines which are to be taught to Christian converts. It 
would appear as if Western Christianity is not so catholic as 
it assumes to be, for its conquests have been practically limited 
to European or European-dominated peoples. It does not 
seem to appeal to the East. Every attempt to force it upon 
the Oriental peoples has met with only the sparsest success, 
Where any great impression has been made, there has been 
a liberalising of doctrine, and the creeds of the Western Church 
have been allowed an alarming amount of elasticity. Is it 
not gradually borne in upon the conviction of the Missionary 
to Oriental peoples that many of the things which appeal to 
the West are but moonlight fancies to those who listen to his 
words? Does he not come to the conclusion that, to use the 
words of a recent writer, “the Christianisation of the Asiatic 
consciousness does not mean its transformation into the like- 
ness of the West ; and that the Mission of the Holy Ghost in 
the East may be to produce an Oriental Christianity different 
in ir'stitutional form and temperament from the Christianity 
of Europe and America”? All that the Missionary can do 
is to lead men to the well of life. He cannot prescribe how, 
or with what vessels, they shall draw from that well. The 
Englishman cannot enjoy his draught of water unless it be 
offered him in a sparkling crystal glass; the Indian would 
despise it unless contained in a fire-cleansed and polished brass 
lota. Which things are a parable. 

The position to be assigned to the Old Testament is a case 
in point. Should we lead anon-Christian people through the 
wilderness of Jewish tradition and Semitic ideas? Should we 
ask a people weaker in the faith than ourselves to make those 
adjustments in religious thought which our early training has 
made necessary to us? The most dangerous trial of faith is 
that of wnlearning. Shall we put this strain upon them ¢ 

Should we be wrong in allowing the more evolved races to 
place their Old Testament where we place the Jewish? If 
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God has spoken in divers manners through the prophets of the 
human race and has not left Himself without witness, can we 
be wrong in allowing to the Hindu his Isaiah who tells of the 
«Coming One”? The converted Hindu says that the prophet 
who spoke of the Nish-kalank Avatur—the Spotless Incarna- 
tion—who is to come at the end of this present Kali Yuga 
and bring in the Satya Yuga —the reign of truth and 
righteousness—spoke of Jesus Christ. He declares that Ais 
fathers saw Him afar off. Shall we deny him this view ¢ 

The problem of how much or how little should be taught 
the elementary and primitive races must be discussed. It 
would seem that the most simple and childlike ideas are all 
that are necessary. The training we give a child of seven or 
eight will suffice, for instance, most South Sea Islanders for 
the next few generations. It is example rather than precept 
the native needs—discipline rather than theology. To teach 
a Fijian to gabble over the Athanasian Creed, in language not 
deep enough to express its meaning, is only displacing incanta- 
tion by incantation, and fetichism by fetichism. What can a 
Solomon Islander understand of the metaphysics of the Trinity 
or of the Hypostatic Union? The parable of the Prodigal Son 
is probably as far as the native can intelligently go. Some 
would not restrict that statement to native races. 

3. The question of the locale and organisation of the 
governing bodies of Missions needs much consideration. It 
would appear from the writings of many Missionaries that this 
department of the work is in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
and is in urgent need of reform. 

The China Inland Mission, I understand, has attempted 
the solution of the difficulty by managing all its affairs from 
within. The Missionaries on the field determine the policy 
and distribute the grants without any interference from outside. 
It would be interesting to have a peep behind the scenes, and 
to see how far this method has lessened friction and obviated 
difficulty. On the face of it, the method has the reeommenda- 
tion of being reasonable. 
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Most Societies, however, manage their affairs principally 
from without the fields they govern, and the result seems to 
be continual disagreement and misunderstanding between the 
“ Board” and the “ Field.” This method, moreover, entails a 
great waste of money. For illustration: here is a society 
(these are actual figures taken from an official report) which 
receives £11,000 from the voluntary offerings of the Church it 
represents. Of this annual sum, £2730 is spent in office and 
general expenses. This means, roughly speaking, that only 
fifteen shillings out of the sovereign actually reach the field for 
effective work. Surely the science of Christian Missions could 
suggest some less expensive scheme. 


There are many other points perhaps equally important 
and pressing which might be touched upon. ‘The self- 
government of convert churches, the relation of the Missionary 
to secular education and to the industrial development of 
races, the training and selection of the Missionary himself—are 
all questions which are extremely vital. But probably sufficient 


has been said to indicate how real is the need for a more 
scientific and a broader treatment of the subject of Christian 
Missions. There is necessity for an Ecumenical Council—not 
to debate viciously concerning vowels in some theological 
terms, but to direct the splendid energy, unquenchable 
enthusiasm, and spiritual force of Christendom in this the 
widest of all its operations and the most ambitious of all its 
schemes—the founding of the Kingdom of God among all the 
nations of the earth. 


J. W. BURTON. 


Davui Levu, Fist. 





RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
THE CULT OF ANCESTORS AND HEROES. 


LEWIS R. FARNELL, D.Litt. 


TuE religious institution that is the subject of this paper has 
probably had a wider area of diffusion than any other that 
belongs to personal religion. Though certain European races 
and certain English-speaking communities have discarded it, 
yet it is still a living force among a vast number of our con- 
temporaries both cultured and uncultured, and _ probably, 
whether we practise it or not, the mental inheritance of all of 
us is deeply indebted to it for good and for evil. Its exact influ- 
ence upon the origins of our civilisation, upon religion, social 
morality, law, and art, is a baffling problem to solve, and only a 
few competent investigators are beginning to throw light on it. 
The statistics bearing on the facts are scattered through various 
papers and treatises, and we urgently require a comprehensive 
and luminous statement of all the relevant phenomena pre- 
sented by ancient and modern, civilised and savage, com- 
munities. The present sketch is intended only to indicate 
certain results that have been achieved, to glance at some 
current hypotheses, and to call attention to a few important 
questions which the comparative and inductive method may 
hope to solve. 

As regards its area, we find that it has been very widely 
prevalent, but we must not therefore assume it to be a uni- 
versal phenomenon of every society in a certain stage of 
culture. We find it attested abundantly, not only of many 
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existing savages, but also of the Mongolian and some Semitic 
races, of the earlier Mediterranean peoples, of the pre-Spanish 
civilisations of America, and of most of the Aryan stocks, 
Greeks, Italians, Persians, Indians, Slavs and, we may now 
add, ‘Teutons; for though, misled by a phrase in Tacitus, 
some of us used to think that our early Northern ancestors 
were too high-minded for hero-worship, yet the pre-Christian 
Icelandic saga reveals that they were at least occasionally 
capable of it. We have an interesting record of the chieftain 
Grim, “to whom sacrifices were made after he was dead, on 
account of the love men bore him.”’ But investigators have 
been prone to interpret much funeral ritual as proof of the 
worship of the dead, which by no means demands such inter- 
pretation. ‘This worship, properly understood, is a special and 
sometimes relatively late product of the still more widely 


spread belief in the continuance and active consciousness of . 


the departed spirit. Where this belief is strongly held it is 
likely to suggest many of the acts of posthumous honour that 
have been and still are performed at tombs all over the world. 
The theory of continuance carries with it the conviction that 
the departed need in the other world the things they loved 
and needed in this ; and the mere affection of father, brother, 
son, is sufficient to prompt the surviving relatives to fling 
food into the grave, weapons and ornaments, to throw in 
slaughtered animals or slaves, perhaps even to drag up the 
Viking’s or the Sea Queen’s ship and raise over it a mighty 
tumulus, or to give the sea-rover the splendid funeral of the 
blazing ship turned adrift on the sea. 

We must, in fact, carefully distinguish between “ tendance ” 
of the dead and actual worship. And the distinction is often 
difficult to draw. What is the most trustworthy criterion 
of worship? Not gifts, which we often fallaciously call 
“ sacrifices,” “ victims,” “ oblations,” while they may merely be 
tokens of respect and benevolence such as would often be 
proffered to the living, although sumptuous extravagance in 

1 Landrama Boe, 1, 6, 8 (Origines Islandice, p. 30, cf. p. 337). 
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giving to the dead allows us to suspect that strength of 
feeling in the giver which engenders worship. Nor are 
mere acts of communion a sure criterion, such as the blood- 
covenant with the dead, the family meal eaten with the 
dead, Achilles’ gift of his hair to his departed friend, an 
act prompted perhaps by the same passionate desire of 
communion which moves living lovers to interchange their 
hair in lockets,—all such things may be conjoined with 
worship, yet are possible and are often practised with- 
out it. The surest criterion is prayer, accompanied by 
a feeling towards the dead as supranormal beings who are 
capable of supranormal acts. For example, nothing that 
is done in the funeral of Patroclus need be called worship ; 
but when the post-Homeric legend tells us that the 
ghost of Achilles appeared to the departing Achzans and 
hindered the sailing of their ships, until they had sacrificed 
to him his betrothed and prayed to him for a favourable 
wind, this is shown to be real worship of the departed hero. 
Again, the worship must be regular and continuous if it is 
to be effective and to produce religious and social results of 
importance; for the mere immediate fear of the newly 
departed soul may evoke prayer or acts of magic or religion 
which only aim at exorcising or banishing the dangerous 
ghost for ever to a distant realm, so that the living may be 
safe from his influence, and the phenomenon at this embry- 
onic stage is of no great importance for civilisation. 

It is also desirable to mark the difference between worship of 
ancestors and worship of heroes; both arise from the same 
stratum of belief concerning posthumous existence, both usually 


’ 


1 For instance, there seems a fleeting worship of the “sisa’’ or soul 
immediately after death among the Tshi-speaking people of West Africa 
(A. B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, p. 152). An embryo form of ancestor- 
worship is also reported from the Kansas of North America; food is given 
to the spirit with entreaties to let the living alone, a prayer or incantation is 
pronounced over the dead such as “When you go, continue walking ; do not 
face this way again” (Annual Report of Bureau of Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institute, 1899, pp. 420-421, 421). 

Vor. VII.—No. 2. a7 
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demand ceremonies at tombs; but the ancestor is revered as 
kinsman, as founder or progenitor of the tribe or family, the 
hero as a distinguished man who inspired such awe or affec. 
tion in life that his departed soul must be conceived as 
endowed with supranormal influence. A powerful ancestor, 
worshipped for a long period, is certain to be regarded as a 
hero, but the hero is not necessarily an ancestor. For the 
ancestor-cult must be confined to the particular tribe or 
family that possesses the tomb. The hero-cult is also tribal 
and local, and as a rule associated with a tomb in a particular 
locality, where his bones or ashes lie; but he may have been 
so powerful that alien tribes in the vicinity may adopt his 
cult, though his local limitation is even then attested by the 
desire that will probably be strong in them to get posses- 
sion of his bones or some relic of him. The saints of the 
Mediterranean world and of Catholic Europe are to be 
regarded as de-localised heroes, having no tribal or family 
connections ; yet the various localities aspire to possess their 
relics, and saint-worship is more powerful if one has the 
saint’s tomb in one’s midst. Moreover, hero-cult can arise 
in a less fixed and settled condition of society than that 
in which ancestor-cult is likely to develop; and finally, the 
ethos that comes to attach to either may differ in quality and 
effect. 

The formative influences and external conditions favour- 
able to the development of ancestor-worship require careful 
consideration and extended study, for which the data have not 
yet been fully collected. Though its germs may be found 
in the unsettled migratory period, the hunting and pastoral 
stages of society, it is not likely to acquire power until the 
community has settled on the land in the agricultural life, and 
the various families have permanent plots in which the family 
graves may be maintained and safeguarded. It has also been 
observed * that society living under the matrilinear system is 
less likely to develop organised ancestor-worship than the 

' Vide Fison and Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, pp. 110-111, 
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patrilinear community, and we may assign two reasons for 
this; in the first place, the society that counts descent through 
the female, being usually exogamous, does not tend to the 
concentration of the family in one place; and secondly, the 
soul of the ancestress possesses less “virtue,” “mana,” 
“orenda ”—to use the Melanesian or North American Indian’s 
terms—than that of the male chief, for power is in the hands 
of the males in both forms of society. Therefore, as a matter 
of fact, the worship of female ancestors is exceedingly rare, 
while the cult of heroines is more common, though immeasur- 
ably less common than the cult of heroes. A matrilinear 
society may worship its king after his death, but as hero or 
god, not as ancestor. 

Given, then, a settled family system, which might engender 
a strong sense of family union, we may imagine the gradual 
process whereby the worship of ancestors developed. The 
family bring annual gifts to the grave, the praise of the 
ancestor is recited or his achievements danced in mimetic 
dances, and for a time this may be tendance only, inspired both 
by affection and fear of offending the dead ; but if it has been 
maintained through several generations, affection will pass 
away into awe, the inevitable belief will arise that a spirit 
which has held that grave and been tended with such cere- 
monies for so long a period must be of supereminent power, 
and tendance will pass into real worship. Therefore, when we 
find, as not infrequently in Greece, that an ancient grave has 
been tended for many centuries, we are sure of the religious 
significance of the ceremonies. One psychologic motive, active 
at the beginning of the process, may be assumed to be affection ; 
and this feeling towards the dead is found at every stage of 
culture. But another more prevalent and still more effective 
motive—sometimes wrongly regarded as the sole one ’—is fear, 


1 E.g. by Karsten, in a recent monograph on The Origin of Worship. Yet he 
quotes (p. 39) the statement of Miss Mary Kingsley—West African Studies, 
pp. 181-2—that the ancestor-spirits are called by the negroes of West Africa 
“the well-disposed ones” ; and other evidence is not wanting. 
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the aboriginal fear of death and of the dead, as of something 
weird and magically infectious, which has inspired a large part 
of animistic and personal religion, and from which only the 
lowest and the highest human intellects appear able to escape, 
In much of the ritual associated with All Souls festivals, the 
two motives appear intermixed; the dead are affectionately 
invited to the family feast, but precautions are taken against 
infection, and the souls may be firmly, though politely, 
requested to depart at the close. 

It is probable that fear has been more operative in en. 
gendering cults of heroes than of ancestors; for the well-cared- 
for ghost of the local patriarch is likely to be mild and 
beneficent to his family, but the hero may have been a 
distinguished and dangerous stranger, feared in this life and 
still more to be feared after death: and many of the hero-cults 
of Greece were instituted to appease the dangerous souls of 
those who had been wrongfully slain. Yet here also we must 
reckon with the motive of gratitude prompting to the worship 
of benefactors. 

Among the influences favourable or unfavourable to the 
prevalence of worship of the dead, we must consider the nature 
of the general religion of the society. It is not likely to 
flourish under a rigid monotheism, which forbids the multi- 
plication of divine personages, and which does not countenance 
the belief in divine incarnations; thus it is alien to orthodox 
Judaism and Moslemism, though some Moslem tribes may 
have in this respect lapsed into heathenism and adopted 
certain Syrian cults of Christian saints. Its most fertile 
soil is evidently polytheism, and we can study its laws of 
causation most favourably in ancient Greece and modern India. 
And in the former country we note certain phenomena in the 
higher religion which engendered certain cults of heroes and 
may have assisted the growth of hero-worship in general. Of 


1 Vide S. J. Curtiss, “Spuren der altsemitischen Religion in den Mittel- 
punkten des Islam und des Christenthums in Syrien,” Abhandl. d. ii. Internat. 
Congr. f. Religionsgesch,, Basel, 154, 
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the manifold crowd of divine beings, some sink from the 
position of high gods, and become regarded and worshipped 
as heroes, with legends of human achievements attaching to 
them ; or the descriptive epithet of a deity becomes detached, 
its proper denotation lost, and it is interpreted as the name 
of a mythical “heroic” man or woman. We have examples of 
this process in the evolution of such “heroic” figures as 
«Trophonios,” “ Eubouleus,” “ Iphigeneia.” And the process 
was all the more natural when the god belonged to the under- 
world and was worshipped with “chthonian” rites in an 
underground shrine, which could easily be mistaken for the 
tomb of a buried mortal. But the observation that faded 
deities often degenerate into heroes and heroines has led to 
the prevalence of a very narrow theory, especially among 
Continental scholars, that all mythic heroes or heroines are 
only deities in disguise ; and to the corollary that all saga is 
merely secularised tepds Adyos or ritual-legend. This blind- 
ness to the many strands in the rich web of saga has wrought 
as much havoc as the ardent sun-myth worship of the older 
generation of scholars. In considering the sources of ancestor- 
and hero-cult, we must now readmit among the vere cause 
the old hypothesis of Euhemerus, to which the mere suspicion 
of adherence was enough not long ago to put one outside the 
pale of science ; we must allow, in fact, that many of these 
“mythic” ancestors and heroes were real men, worshipped 
after their death as real founders of families or dynasties or 
eminent leaders of the tribe. For modern anthropology has 
given abundant proof that this process of deifying or 
“heroising ” actual men and women is, or has been recently, 
at work among many modern societies as cultured as those 
of Japan, China, and India, and as primitive as certain African 
tribes. Sir Alfred Lyall, in his fascinating Asiatic Studies, 
has collected for us many piquant examples. And a more 
recent instance may be quoted that is better than any that 
Euhemerus could have been aware of; Kibuka, the war-god 
of the Baganda, is known to have been a real man of striking 
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character about a hundred years ago, and his divine bone 
now repose in the Museum of Cambridge.’ Dr Frazer has 
collected for us much evidence concerning the human divine. 
incarnation, the priest-king ; and if such men were regarded 
as semi-divine in life, it would naturally happen in many cases 
that their ghosts would receive worship. 

It is also to be considered that the worship of the dead js 
partly dependent on eschatological theories or the ideas that 
happen to be current concerning the condition and the abode 
of the departed spirit. Thus in Homer’s poems, that picture 
the soul as a helpless tenement of a far-off world, there is deep 
pity and affection shown to the departed shade, but scarcely a 
hint of worship. Again, in Egypt, where the tendance of the 
dead reached a pitch of elaborateness unexampled elsewhere, 
there appears to have been little, if any, direct worship of the 
departed, except occasionally of the departed king ; for the 
object of all the solicitude bestowed upon the mummy was to 
convoy the soul safely away through the perils of the under- 
world to the realm of Osiris, and to secure its future re. 
incarnation. And it is obvious that the early eschatology 
and the highest religious dogma of orthodox Christianity 
was adverse to the cult of the dead, though saint-cult 
came to be accepted as a compromise with a too powerful 
paganism. In fact, a flourishing and vigorous ghost-worship 
is more to be expected, when the ghost is supposed to reside 
in or near the tomb, whence it can be evoked by prayer or 
spell. Yet there is nothing in which there is apt to be more 
inconsistency than in the relation between our eschatologic 
beliefs and our feelings and behaviour towards the dead. 

It is often supposed that the different modes of disposing 
of the body, cremation and inhumation, express different 
beliefs concerning the posthumous state and will react upon 
our conduct towards the spirits. But, so far as I have been 
able to collect and interpret the facts, I can discover no con- 
sistency in them. Among certain African tribes cremation is 

1 Vide Man, November 1907. 
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said to be used to destroy the evil influence of the ghost ;' 
and in an Icelandic saga we hear of a great chief at his urgent 
request being buried under the threshold of his house, where, 
however, his ghost so plagued his family that they were 
obliged to exhume his body and send it out on a burning ship 
to sea. On the other hand, in India and elsewhere, the bodies 
of those who died in infancy, or women who died in childbirth, 
whose ghosts were particularly to be feared, were not allowed 
to be burned. Looking at the early Greek custom, we are 
tempted to believe that the Homeric age—if Homer can be 
regarded as its spokesman—was happily indifferent to the 
terrors of the shadowy world, and that this freedom may have 
been connected with the custom of cremation. But the Greeks 
of the post-Homeric age, among whom cremation was still 
customary, were abnormally sensitive to ghost-superstition. 
It appears, in fact, that the same feelings towards the departed 
soul, whether of affection or terror or both combined, and the 
same belief as to its condition and destiny, have been found 
and are consistent with either system of disposal of the body ;° 
but that, on the whole, inhumation is more likely to generate 
vampire-imagination in morbid temperaments. 

A religious phenomenon of such immemorial antiquity and 
wide prevalence, and of so close association with certain social 
institutions, is certain to have left a deep imprint on advanced 
ethic and religion or on the imagination that fosters and 
colours these. It is in the religious sphere where its influence 
is most obvious and traceable. Few scientific students are, 
indeed, now under the illusion of Herbert Spencer that 
ancestor- and hero-worship is the source of all religion. There 
is no one key to the mystery of religious origins. But the 
view that religion, which has been nourished by many springs, 


1 E.g. “ Among the Ewe People,” Archiv fiir Religionsnissenschaft, 1904, 
p. 108. 

2 The Mycenzan world, unlike the later Greek, appear to have often 
buried their dead within their city wall, and may therefore be supposed to 
have been healthy-minded in respect of ghost terrors. 
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has drawn much from this particular one, can be proved, or at 
least reasonably believed. 

Looking first at the cruder forms, we can observe how the 
belief in the world of ghosts, as it developed in the lower 
races, has impregnated certain systems of totemism and 
certain forms of animism. According to recent observation 
of the Bantus of South-Eastern Africa, their totemism js 
grounded on the belief that the spirits of the dead visited their 
friends and descendants in the form of animals. Each tribe 
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regarded some particular animal as the one selected by the § Anoth 
ghosts of its kindred, and therefore looked upon it as sacred, the sar 
And Dr Frazer, who quotes this statement,’ draws the natural § the rit 
conclusion that here at least totemism must be looked upon as  perpet 
a species of ancestor-worship; at the same time he rightly attract 
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this origin. And no doubt the widespread worship of animals J ancest 
was often wholly independent of totemism or of any beliefs of th 
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suppose that one particular form of it, the snake-worship conneé 
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the well-attested superstition that the ancestor-soul haunted T 
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“noli” or soul often becomes the family protector and is sours 
propitiated as a minor god ; and one of these souls was believed belie 
to have taken up its abode in an iguana, and hence iguanas hosti 
were allowed free entry into the house and regarded as tutelary tree 
divinities.” Animism also has very close ties with the world clos 
of ghosts, who may be supposed to be operative in the wind 
and storm or in the growth of crops. An interesting example wor 
of this in one of the more advanced religions is the cult of the 
Tritopatores at Athens. The name denotes “ancestors in the supp 
Arch 


1 From Mr G. M‘Call Theal’s “Records of South-Eastern Africa,” Man, 
1901, p. 135. 
2 A. B. Ellis, Eve-speaking Peoples, p, 111. 
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third (i.e. remote) degree,” and it may be that each of the 
Attic gentes possessed its special cult of rpuromatup ; they were 
prayed to for offspring on the occasion of marriage, and yet, 
according to an ancient and authoritative interpretation, they 
were regarded as deities of the wind. Primitive thought for 
obvious reasons tends to associate the departed spirit with the 
wind, and this natural power is sometimes regarded as the 
source of birth and life, the philosophy of Greek orphism 
agreeing in this as in other respects with savage belief. 
Another very important product of early animistic religion is 
the sanctity of the household hearth, which sometimes leads to 
the ritual of maintaining the hearth-fire of the chief or king 
perpetually. And as the hearth is the strongest centre of 
attraction for family life and family cult, we should expect 
this ritual to associate to itself ideas drawn from the sphere of 
ancestor-worship: and of this we have certain examples. One 
of the most striking has been reported from New Zealand, 
and more recently attention has been called to the intimate 
connection in Chinese ritual between the souls of the departed 


members of the family and the cult of the cook-god of the 
hearth.’ 


These and similar facts suggest, not that animism arose 
from the belief in family spirits or their worship, but that it 
has received many contributions and much strength from that 
source. And we may surmise that the world of animistic 
belief would be relieved in some degree of its terrifying and 
hostile character as the conviction grew that the spirit in the 
tree or the wind or the wild beast was one that was bound by 
close ties to the human family.” 

We may now consider the influence of this system of 
worship in the sphere of the advanced religions. It is easy 

1 Frazer, Journal of Philology, xiv. p. 168 (the likeness of a human being, 
supposed ancestor, carved on the pillar behind the fireplace), cf pp. 169-171. 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 1907, pp. 24-26. 

2 Vide Preuss. Arch. f. Religionsniss., 1906, p. 474 (the Cora Indians 


believe that the spirits of the dead are operative in the cloud and in the wild 
beast). 
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to enumerate certain institutions or ceremonies found in 
most of these, which are known to be a tradition or a deposit 
from the cult of souls, or from a belief in the divinity of living 
men ; the higher dogma may tolerate them or assimilate them 
or protest against them; in any case they show a strange 
power of surviving. Thus the festival of All Souls, almost 
universal in Europe and found also in China, Japan, ancient 
Egypt and Greece, and many other communities, has been 
reconciled without difficulty to our orthodox religion; for 
most of the “ All Souls ” ceremonies in Europe imply no real 
worship of the dead, but affectionate tendance and loving 
commemoration ; but it may well have been otherwise in 
pre-Christian Europe, and is otherwise in backward parts of 
Russia at this day, where the dead in return for the offerings 
are supplicated to guard and foster the family and crops. 
“ Ye spirits of the long departed, guard and preserve us well. 
Make none of us cripples. Send no plagues upon us. Cause 
the corn, the wine, and the food to prosper with us.”’ Another 
more questionable legacy to Christendom from the same source 
is a form of fetichism, the magic use of amulets or “relics.” 
Fetichism in itself, like animism, may be and often is entirely 
independent of the cult of souls ; but when the worship of heroes 
and ancestors has developed, it attaches to itself a very powerful 
fetichistic superstition, in that it ascribes a magical or divine 
power to the bones or relics of the departed great one, and 
the religious feeling concerning “relics” and the traffic in 
them has troubled the higher religion of Europe. 

But the worst indictment that the history of civilisation 
must bring against the religious institution that we are con- 
sidering, is that it has undoubtedly tended to perpetuate, 
and in places has even suggested, the practice of human 
sacrifice. This is not the place to discuss the origin of this 
repellent rite. There are reasons that might be urged against 
the theory that the worship of the higher gods generally 


1 Prayer of the Votiaks of Russia before Palm-Sunday, quoted by Frazer, 
Adonis, Aitis, Osiris, p, 252. 
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received it from the ritual common in ancestor-worship.' Yet 
this latter, in which it was very prevalent, may often have 
engrafted it upon the former. And we may understand why 
the human victim might seem often more appropriate to the 
buried ancestor or hero than to the higher god; for the 
departed chief would need slaves or brides; and again, the 
belief might prevail that the spirit could only maintain its 
power in the decaying skeleton if this was periodically warmed 
and vitalised with human blood.’ At all events, whatever is 
the true explanation, we find in classical Greece that long 
after the higher religious conscience had revolted against ritual- 
murder, it might still be found necessary to gratify the blood- 
thirsty ghost in this evil fashion. 

Apart also from any special deleterious institution which 
may be only occasionally found and is not inevitable, the 
general influence of the cult of heroes and ancestors may 
sometimes prove fatal to the full development and efficacy 
of a higher creed. How far this has been so in parts of 
Christendom must be left to each one’s experience to decide. 
Recent reports of scientific travellers have attested that it 
istending to obliterate the higher teaching of Islam in Syria 
and the ideal of Buddhisin in Tibet. Its tendency is always 
polytheistic, and therefore it flourished and ripened best on 
the soil of Greece. A strong monotheism must be its 
antagonist, and by a true instinct it was abhorred by the 
teachers of Judaism. 

Yet it may claim to have contributed certain ideas which 
have been turned to great account by the higher religions. 
Itself being the expression of the belief that the mortal body 
could be the habitation of a divine or semi-divine spirit, it has 
assisted to propagate the conception of divine incarnation, 
which is still the ruling idea of a dominant world-religion ; 


1 This seems to be held by Sir Alfred Lyall in his Asiatic Studies, p. 287, 
etc., “ Natural Religion in India.” 

2 Vide Ellis, Tshi-speaking People, p. 162 (the Ashanti king worshipped as 
ancestor-hero and his skeleton washed with human blood), 
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it has gratified the human craving for mediators between God 
and man, and has softened the austerity of rigid monotheism 
by peopling the unseen with a multitude of good spirits, 
watchers and guardians of human life. More important stil] 
would have been its achievement if we could prove what at 
least we have good right to surmise, that it diffused and 
strengthened the conception of the fatherhood of God. The 
close association between this aspect of the divinity and the 
feeling towards the spirit of the worshipped ancestor, the 
father of his tribe, is obvious; yet the evidence does not 
prove that in the evolution of religion the latter was the 
parent of that conception. For it has been observed by 
recent anthropological inquiry that many savage communi- 
ties, who have not developed ancestor-worship, possess a belief 
in a high and kindly god, and are sometimes in the habit 
of applying to him terms of human relationship, “ father” or 

grandfather”; such being the only terms of flattery and 
endearment in a state of society where the only friendly tie 
is kinship.’ But at least we have reason to believe that the 
feeling of the divinity of ancestors quickened and intensified 
the feeling of the ancestral-paternal character of the high 
God. We cannot exemplify this from the religion of Jahvé, 
which presents so vividly the paternal aspect of God and His 
ancestral relations with the community, for the ideal of this 
religion had discarded ancestor-worship, which lay probably 
in the background of the people of Israel; but we may draw 
sufficient illustration from the religions of Egypt and Greece. 
The ritual of the dead in the former country was a vital force 
in the popular religion, and the well-tended dead became 
identified with Osiris; this, we may imagine, would pro- 
foundly affect the inward religious sense of the Godhead, and 
strengthen the feeling of human kinship with the divine. In 
Greece the process of evolution and influence is clearer still, 
the strongly developed cult of ancestors reflects its rays upon 


1 Cf, Peabody Museum Reports, vol. iii, p. 207 (natural objects addressed as 
relations by North American Indians). 
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the image of the high god, Zeus becomes I[larpaos the 
ancestor, and takes upon himself the functions of the great 
ancestral spirit, the guardianship of the family right, and the 
kindred organisations of the tribe. 

Finally, one phenomenon of great moment in the ritual 
of mystic religion, the sacramental meal or communion 
with the divinity, may be shown to have been generated in 
part by ideas belonging to the family-cult of ancestors. As 
the kinsmen eat together, so at times they take a solemn 
meal with the departed spirits, to renew the bond of kinship ; 
then, when the deity has come to be regarded prominently 
as a kinsman of the tribe, it is natural for the tribesmen to 
slemnise a periodic meal with their god. The evolution 
of the more mystic forms of sacrament from this practice 
has been traced out by Professor Robertson Smith in his 
Religion of the Semites. 

It is fair, then, summarily to state that this lower religious 
system that we are considering, while at times it may choke 
the growth of a higher, has deposited seeds of great vitality, 
which have fructified into pregnant concepts of advanced 
theology. 

In the social and legal sphere we may discern its influence, 
both in past time and in the present, shaping certain rules of 
conduct and assisting certain growths of early law. It has 
served especially as the highest sanction of the rights and 
duties of family life; and the religions and social records of 
Rome, Greece, India, Egypt, and China attest the force of its 
operation. As if Nature, unaided by spiritual sanction, were 
too weak to secure the primary end of society, self-preserva- 
tion, ancestor-worship promulgates the law of the continuance 
of the family as a religious duty to observe. A man must 
beget lawful children in order to maintain the zpoyovica iepa, 
“the rites of his ancestors,” and the ritual service of the dead ; 
heirs of his own body failing, he must adopt a son; even in 
uncultured races the belief has been found that the childless 
man will be punished after death for his non-fulfilment of the 
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ancestral tribal law. The great events of the human family, 
birth, marriage, death, are all consecrated by the ceremonies 
of the higher religions, but from time immemorial they have 
been coloured by religious feelings which belong to savage 
spiritual consciousness ; for they all appear weird and awful to 
the primitive mind, being occasions when the ghosts or spirits 
are particularly active and powerfully present. Only where we 
find no superstition concerning ghosts, no belief in a future 
life, do we find no ceremonies at all at birth, marriage, and 
death... Then when ancestor-cult is established, it may 
assuage and give more rational direction to the primitive 
animistic awe; the ancestors are the kindly ghosts who are 
chiefly concerned at and must be duly considered at these 
times. Finally, if a higher religion absorbs the ancestor-cult, 
it adopts in the main the same religious laws and same morality 
of the family, however much it may afterwards modify these. 

Many minor family ceremonies may be traceable to the 
same belief in the power of the ancestral spirits and in their 
close association with the household. The new-born child 
is often believed to be a reincarnation of one of these ; and 
this doctrine of the transmigration of the ancestral soul, a 
religious counterpart to the modern doctrine of inherited 
qualities, will prompt the giving to the child the name of that 
particular ancestor ; this accounts for the custom prevalent at 
Athens of naming the child after the dead grandfather. For 
a name is more than a word, it is a powerful charm that 
evokes spirit, and our modern practice of giving family names 
is a faint reflex of an ancient world-wide superstition. On the 
other hand, in certain wild tribes the name of the deceased 
member of the family is so sacred that no one may utter it, 
and for a long time no one may bear it, probably through fear 
of evoking the ghost.? 

Ancestor-worship and the veneration of the departed 


1 An interesting example has been recently quoted from the Malay 
Peninsula, Anthropol. Journ., 1907, p. 293. 
2 Vide Anthropol. Journ., 1907, p. 310, 
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spirit have also powerfully affected the evolution of the 
law concerning homicide. They transform into a religious 
duty what the natural primitive feeling of man is sufficient 
by itself to suggest, the revenge of a kinsman’s murder ; 
the blood-feud becomes a debt that one owes to the in- 
iured ghost. At a rude stage of society this institution has 
its advantages ; it safeguards the individual to some extent 
and deepens the sense of public responsibility attaching to 
casual homicide, but it thwarts the development of a more 
equitable law and sometimes paralyses its action. For a long 
time the power of the family and the respect for the vindictive 
ghost may hinder proper consideration being paid to pleas of 
accidental or justifiable homicide; we have the clearest 
examples of this in Attic law, as I have shown elsewhere.’ 
And the same superstition deeply tinged, if it did not actually 
evoke, the Greek cult of the Erinyes, who stand for the power 
of the dead man’s curse, remorselessly pursuing the slayer with 
no respect to equity, and who in the great drama of Aschylus 
are champions of barbaric as against civilised justice. Yet 
this psychic cause, the fear of the wrath of the ghost, little as 
it seemed likely to contribute anything to civilisation, must be 
reckoned, at least in Greece, among the influences that at last 
evolved the conception of murder as a sin against the whole 
state; the matter could no longer remain an affair of the 
kindred only, if that wrath might fall upon the whole land. 
And it is a noteworthy fact that Athens attained to more 
civilised law concerning murder at the period when the worship 
of the dead was strongest and the reverential awe with which 
they were regarded was at its height. 

It is possible that the development of the social institution 
of private ownership of land was in some communities assisted 
and sanctioned by the organisation of the cult at the grave, 
for the ancestral spirit dwelling in the earth could establish a 
tapw and thus support the family’s claim. Roman law con- 
cerning the conveyance of land reserved to the original owner 

1 Evolution of Religion, pp. 140-152. 
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the right of access to the family tomb. And in certain parts 
of England the view still prevails that a funeral procession 
moving along a certain path establishes there a right of way 
henceforth. Finally, in the laws concerning inheritance and 
testaments, the influence may be traced of that belief from 
which ancestor-worship has sprung, the belief in the power of 
the departed spirit, who claims his share in the property and 
whose “ will” must be respected.’ 

The indebtedness of our civilisation to this ancient religion 
will be greater than we have hitherto admitted, if the recent 
theory could be proved that Greek tragedy arose in yearly 
ceremonies at the graves of heroes or ancestors. Examples 
may be found of commemorative mimetic dances at the tomb 
being instituted to please or appease the ghost; and we know 
that in Greece the worship of the Sicyonic hero Adrastus was 
celebrated with mournful choruses, setting forth probably his 
“tragic” life and death. A real tragic drama could have arisen 
on this foundation. If it really did so arise in Greece, as 
Professor Ridgeway has recently argued, it was an ancient 
funeral ritual that has given us Aischylus, Sophocles, and even 
Shakespeare. But this new theory of the evolution of the 
greatest growth of literature presents certain difficulties which 
cannot here be discussed. 

Our concluding question must be, what influence this 
worship has exercised at various times upon the moral 
standard and moral practice of the individual and the com- 
munity. Such questions are always most difficult and the 
answers are always vague, because we have no scientifically 
drawn moral statistics of even our own age, still less can we 
hope to have them for the past. In regard to the past we 
must depend on surmises from a few isolated statements ; in 
regard to the present we can observe those communities where 
this religion is still a living force, and we may distinguish 
between the more backward, where the feeling of fear of the 


1 Vide Brunner, “ Das rechtliche Fortleben der Toten bei den Germanen,” 
Deutsche Monatschrift, 1907. 
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spirit-world predominates, and the more cultured, where this is 
blent with emotions of affection and veneration. One effect 
of these beliefs upon the primitive social temperament that we 
may note is a strong tendency towards conservatism of social 
customs ; the ghosts are supposed to resent novelty and are the 
guardians of the ancient order of things, and the primitive 
man, in his fear of the ancestral spirits, is likely to maintain 
with more earnestness than the man of modern society, “What 
was good enough for my grandfather is good enough for me.” 
Ghost-worship, then, may be a force acting against progress. 
But when the family has attained a more civilised life and 
higher stages of feeling, then the ancestor becomes the pro- 
tector of the higher family law; the Roman son who injured 
his father, the Roman husband who sold his wife, fell under 
the wrath of the family spirits... And the same spiritual 
sanction is invoked by Plato for the duty of showing mercy to 
orphans.” Doubtless the best and most direct result of the 
family-worship at graves has been the increase of family 
affection and the sense of union. It is significant that at 
Rome the ritual in which the “di parentales,” the ancestral 
spirits, were worshipped was immediately followed by the 
“Carista,” the family festival of the living, charmingly 
described by Ovid ; of this Mr Warde Fowler well says,’ “ It 
was a kind of love-feast of the family, and gives a momentary 
glimpse of the gentler side of Roman family life. All quarrels 
were to be forgotten in a general harmony; no guilty or cruel 
member may be present.” And we cannot doubt that the 
fashion which came to prevail in later Greece of forming 
“thiasoi” or brotherhoods to maintain the worship of the 
defunct, whether as hero or kinsman, must have constituted a 
powerful social bond. 

Nor is the element of fear, which is so dominant in the 
primitive mind touching the world of spirits, wholly unpro- 


1 See Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer, p. 187. Plutarch, Vit. 
Rom., 22. 

2 Laws, 927 B. 3 Roman Festivals, p. 309. 
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ductive for the growth of a moral sense. For it is closely 
associated with the deep sense of the impurity of death, from 
which has sprung a rigid code of asceticism imposing upon the 
primitive society severe self-control on the occurrence of a 
death and for some time after the funeral.’ Quarrelling is 
specially forbidden at such seasons, and chastity enjoined; 
and from the same source arises our mild rule of charity, to 
speak well of the dead. 

The potential value of hero-worship for general social 
morality depends entirely on the grounds of the “ canonisa- 
tion.” In Greece the institution was vulgarised by the 
“heroising” of athletes, and one or two Greek writers speak 
as though the heroes were altogether “evil spirits,” though 
this is merely an exaggeration of a certain popular terror. In 
early and medieval Christendom, as at times in China and 
India,’ celibacy and asceticism have won for the deceased the 
status of the saint; and here we see saint-worship acting 
against social morality and against its own “congener,” the 
worship of the ancestor. On the other hand, the classical 
examples of the heroic honours paid to the patriots who fell 
on the battlefield, as the slain warriors at Plataa, to the great 
poets, philosophers and men of science of Greece, give us 
ground for believing that the system afforded powerful 
stimulus to social effort and sacrifice, for it appealed to the 
religious hopes of the credulous, and at least to the vanity of 
the sceptical; according to the story of the foundation of 
Antioch, the promise of the posthumous honours of canonisa- 
tion was enough to induce a high-born maiden to offer herself 
a willing sacrifice for the prosperity of the new state. 

But to test the moral quality of this worship among 
advanced peoples, we have the examples drawn from great 
contemporary societies. We know how it is embedded in the 
state-craft and state-morality of China and Japan; we may 
read certain eloquent passages in Dr Frazer concerning the 


1 Vide my Evolution of Religion, p. 113. 
2 Vide Lyall, Asiatic Studies, p. 125. 
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| Japanese Feast of Lanterns, to gain an impression of the 
loving-kindness and grace with which they celebrate the 
worship of the family spirits.’ The national stimulus that it 
supplies to this people is attested by the great records of the 
recent war; and in no other community of man does its 
patriotic appeal ever appear to have been so strong. Its power 
in private life, where it is likely to be associated with an 
aristocratic sensitiveness to honour and shame, is strangely 
exhibited in a narrative by Lafcadio Hearn,’ of such mastery 
that the quotation may be allowed: “ The other day in Najano 
a politician told a treacherous lie. Whereupon his wife robed 
herself all in white, as those are robed who are about to journey 
to the world of ghosts, and purified her lips according to the 
holy rite, and taking from the store-room an ancient family 
sword, thereupon slew herself. And she left a letter, re- 
gretting that she had but one life to give in expiation of the 
shame and the wrong of that lie. And the people do now 
worship at her grave, and strew flowers thereupon, and pray 
for daughters with hearts as brave.” ‘Truly a greater than 
Alcestis was here; and we can understand why the same 
writer should say, in another place, “I think we Occidentals 
have yet to learn the worship of ancestors.”* The national 
service of our people might be hereby quickened, but intel- 
lectual and religious reasons seem to rule out the suggestion. 
Yet our civilisation owes much to these discarded beliefs, and 
to their ancient appeal certain cells of our consciousness still 
faintly respond. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL. 


Oxrorpb. 


1 Vide Adonis, Attis, and Osiris, new edition. 
2 Life and Letters, vol. ii. p. 88. 3 1b., p. 28. 
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N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journal, The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


HOW MAY CHRISTIANITY BE DEFENDED TO-DAY ? 
(Hibbert Journal, October 1908, p. 152.) 


Tus frank adoption of the attitudes of “ Apology” and “ Defence,” so 
often and curiously confounded, suggests some reflections usually over- 
looked. In appealing to a generally cultivated audience we are too apt to 
use leading terms which for them have sub-conscious or sub-attentive 
associations tending to confuse the issue. 

It may be suggested, from this point of view, that the first thing a 
writer on religion has to do is to abandon and proscribe the term 
Apologetic, cease to be an apolegist, and also give up the attitude of 
defence. ‘I'he former term has undergone a vitiating change of meaning, 
and the latter insults his theme. He must, in the religious and especially 
in the Christian contest, take the offensive or surrender. 

The Apologist, we are here told, must first show what is the highest 
thing a man can do. ‘If he cannot show this, his apologetic is a failure.” 
But in ordinary parlance that is not at all his business, which is to express 
regret for his conduct, or, on the other hand, to vindicate his position. At 
present, in fact, the term “apology” constantly covers the latter ground. 
While defending its motive we “ apologise” for an intrusion, or we make a 
successful “apology” for our (doubtful) contention. In either sense it 
must therefore always, in the religious sphere, be a failure. At best it 
secures toleration, resulting on pardon or excuse for wrong, defect, or 
injury in act or word. Do we want men to accept our apology for the 
misdeed or mistake of religion, and above all, of Christ ? Or do we want 
them to suppose that what ought to be obviously man’s highest instinct 
needs defence? Professor M‘Giffert insists that with a prevailing modern 
type of disbelief Christian faith has nothing to do, since it “ moves wholly 
in another realm, the realm of ethical values.” This at least undermines 
the popular confusion between belief and faith. ‘The Christian faith leaves 


“belief” in its proper place, that of supposition or assumption. It takes 
426 
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its own, that of fidelity to the death, towards the Best it knows. The 
ideals really precious to us here and now and in growing experience are in 
line with and not opposed to the universe of which we are beginning to 
learn the nature and the order. Because “divinity is at the heart of 
things, and they themselves are divine,” apology to men who realise the i 
true value of this ideal becomes a tragical farce. 
It may be said that the word is used in a technical sense quite different 
from the popular one. But most of us are more swayed by current usage ‘ 
; 

4 











in speech than we know. Of course, if we are prepared to prohibit 
throughout elementary as well as university teaching the toleration of 
intolerable and really wanton misuse of important terms like apology, 
imitation, or phenomenon, serious writers will be left free to use them in 
the only fitting senses, and the gain will be great. But unfortunately 
this plain piece of common sense is still outside our practical programme. 
In this very case, the stress laid on the inculcation of the supreme human 
ideals in education, betrays the indirect mischief of the use of the term 
Apology. You cannot implant the highest ideals except in a secondary 
sense, as you implant or inculcate the conventions of your own form of civilisa- 
tion—for the sake of economy or refinement in social function. Imposed 
ideals either tend to produce fanatics or else are a painting of the lily. i 

We are rightly reminded of the consecration of a life which humbly i 
and faithfully—not apologetically or credulously—follows the divinely 
ideal life. But the religious man must be content to welcome here the 
re-interpretation of a divine ideal. His present interpretation fatally 
tolerates the method of apology for the purest heritage of mankind, for 
the highest of human aims. And he must give up defending, to men of 
good will, that very Good Will embodied, concentrated, operative as : 
religion in serving, through a true humility of faith, the interests both of 
conduct and of knowledge, both of devotion and of reason. i 
Vicrorta WELBy. 



































DR SCHILLER ON INFALLIBILITY AND 'TOLERATION. 








(Hibbert Journal, October 1908, p. 76.) 


I surrosK that in the case of a philosophy like Humanism, wherein our 
judgments of the true are based upon affective states, which, as Ribot has 
well emphasised, do not know “the principles of contradiction” forming 
the basis of our intellectual life, an accusation of inconsistency would be 
meaningless and absurd. All this the new philosophy has swept away with fl 
the other rubbish of rationality. But a few Rip Van Winkles have still a ’ 
lingering prejudice against what seems to them remarkably like a frivolous 
juggling with serious matters. 

In Dr Schiller’s article in the October number,—an article interesting 
and even brilliant, as are all the products of his pen,—the assertions are 
made that the “common man” (i.e. the non-Humanist) subconsciously 
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claims infallibility (p. 78), and that in his case “there must be war up. 
ceasingly and unsparingly upon earth until one and the same Truth, 
immutable, infallible, and absolute, is established upon it, and is seen and 
accepted by all without exception. Thus persecution becomes a duty and 
tolerance a crime” (p. 79). “ For all parties ” (#.e. non-Humanists), continue 
Dr Schiller, “are in duty bound by their allegiance to absolute truth to 
wage war unflinchingly upon all views but their own, and wherever they can, 
to oppress, suppress, and persecute by all means in their power” (p. 81). 

I wish merely to point out that when Dr Schiller published his formal 
apologia for his philosophy (Humanism, 1903), he felt differently, and 
consequently thought differently. Discussing the hypothetical cast of 
the progress of knowledge leading to disagreeable conclusions, he said: 
“As soon as the pursuit of truth was generally recognised to be practically 
noxious we should simply give it up. If its misguided votaries wakindly 
persisted in their diabolical pursuit of truth regardless of the consequences, 
they would be stamped out, as the Indian Government has stamped out 
the Thugs. Nor is this mere imagining. The thing has happened over 
and over again. All through the Middle Ages most branches of knowledge 
were under black suspicion as hostile to human welfare,” etc. (p. 201). 

Dr Schiller then proceeds to give his approval to this mode of sup- 
pressing disagreeable conclusions. “And not only would this be done, 
but it would be an entirely reasonable thing to do in the case supposed. 
If the pursuit of knowledge really aggravated instead of relieving the 
burden of life, it would be irrational. . . . The alleged knowledge would 
be worse than useless, and we should fare better without it... . And 
natural selection” (quere, the murder of heretics and scientists ?) ‘ would 
see to it that those did not survive who remained addicted to a futile and 
noxious pursuit. This, then, would be the worst that could happen: the 
frivolity and thoughtlessness of the day-fly might pay better than the 
deadly earnestness of the sage” (pp. 201-2). 

In view of the fact that, to the Humanist, what is for the time being 
“attractive and valuable and satisfying” is entitled to his allegiance, the 
foregoing is sinister enough, and to the “common man” would seem to 
suggest reserve in claiming that Humanism is necessarily the conspicuously 
tolerant philosophy. Indeed, that misguided person might argue that a 
Borgia, burning people for the sake of doctrines which he believed in only 
in the sense of their being “attractive and valuable and satisfying” to a 
hierarch who profited by them, was the true Humanist, and would have 
derived satisfaction from a perusal of Humanism. But let us rejoice that 
Dr Schiller now feels more humane sentiments to be more attractive, 
and has for the present abandoned an attitude, shared by only Professor 
Seeley, I believe, among modern English scholars!—that of apologetic 
benevolence towards persecution for opinion’s sake. 


Tuomas S. JEROME. 
Capri, Iraty. 


! Ecce Homo, cap. “ Law of Resentment,” ad finem. 
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PROFESSOR FLINDERS PETRIE ON “CONSTRAINT 
RESPECTING LIQUORS.” 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1908, p. 782.) 


Ix making application of his doctrine of * constraint ” to the use of liquors 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1908), Professor Flinders Petrie has, it seems to me, 
fallen into some injurious errors. 

The ethical right and the legal justification of constraint respecting 
the use of liquors lie in “the public good,” which is far more seriously 
endangered by the habit than Professor Flinders Petrie seems to be aware. 
He would undoubtedly admit that ninety-nine men have the right to con- 
strain the hundredth man from committing suicide by taking a quick 
poison. But have they not the right to restrain him from taking a slow 
poison that will end his life in five years? And if they have the right to 
prevent sudden suicide, have they not also the right to prevent the condi- 
tions (created by the drink habit) which produce directly or indirectly a 
very large proportion of all suicides? In fact, is it not the solemn duty of 
human society thus to protect itself and its members ? 

Professor Flinders Petrie would probably admit that Government has 
the right to prevent ten parents from striking their children, because one 
of the blows would make some child a lifelong cripple. But has it not 
an equal right to prevent parents from drinking whisky, because in more 
cases than one in ten the results are harmful to children? He would 
probably admit that the people have the right to restrain a family from 
using water from a well polluted with typhoid germs, although only one 
person in ten in the neighbourhood might contract the disease in conse- 
quence, and only one in five of those sick might die. But have not 
the people an equal right to restrain men from using what causes more 
disease and death, infinitely more misery and degradation, than polluted 
water? The legal right becomes here a public obligation. He would 
probably admit that the State has the right to prohibit men from investing 
their money in a lottery. But does not the State have an equal right to 
prohibit men, not only from wasting their money on liquors, but from using 
it in a way that incapacitates them for efficient citizenship? Moreover, 
a few lotteries would not be a social pest inciting to crime and producing 
poverty comparable with the drink habit, nor would they be a political 
plague like the liquor traffic, which demoralises the making and the 


enforcing of laws. 
Professor Flinders Petrie argues against the application of“ constraint ” 
to the liquor problem on several grounds, three of which I will consider. 
(1) It destroys self-reliance. But do restrictive health and sanitary 
laws destroy self-reliance? Do parental prohibitions of deadly poisons 
and vicious habits destroy self-reliance? No greater ethical fallacy ever 
entered the mind of man than the assumption that liberty to get drunk 
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produces self-reliance. One might as well argue that liberty to carry fire. 
arms makes people peaceable. Self-reliance is not the product of the wine 
cup or the whisky bottle. Common observation and scientific discovery 
prove that it is drink that destroys self-reliance. 

(2) It weakens character by precluding temptation. This is an old but 
fallacious argument which an appeal to the facts of life decisively disproves, 
May we not in all soberness ask: Are there not temptations enough in 
life without adding those of drink? Moreover, if this is a sound argument, 
then, to develop character, we ought to invent new temptations: add opium, 
cocaine, and others—the more the better! It does not follow that the 
normal man of the twentieth century must have alcohol because his 
ancestors craved stimulants : their thirst for blood is no warrant for us to 
kill! That savages make bigger fools of themselves with drink than 
civilised men is surely no proof that the use of whisky develops character : 
why be a fool at all? Again, if drink strengthens character, why not give 
the savage more? The policy of “constraint” in Indian territory, 
America, has helped to save the American Indian, and these ‘“‘ Red-men” 
were themselves anxious to make prohibition a part of the constitution of 
the new state of Oklahoma. 

(3) “Constraint ” tends to deceit and lawlessness in prohibition states. 
But is not all law met by deceit on the part of criminals? The “deceit 
and lawlessness” to be found in our “ prohibition states” is very largely 
intruded by those who live in ‘liquor communities.” There would be 
little of this lawlessness were it not for brewers and distillers outside, who 
force themselves in every way upon these temperance states, having, un- 
fortunately, in their lawless operations, the support of the general Govern- 
ment. Is it right to hold prohibitionists in Portland responsible for the 
deceit inspired by the intemperate summer visitor from New York city, and 
for the lawlessness of the brewers of St Louis, who spend money lavishly to 
override the laws and corrupt the officials of Maine? But even with this 
intruded lawlessness, the state of Maine is not what Professor Flinders 
Petrie would have us believe it to be. He has been misinformed by the 
apologists of the drink habit and the liquor traffic. In proportion to 
population, its criminal and pauper and lunacy records are shorter, while 
its per capita wealth and newspaper circulation are larger than in any other 
part of our country. One other decisive fact may be mentioned here: 
Maine contributes, in proportion to population, more names to Who's 
Who in America than the average for the nation, and twice as many as 
such states as New York and Pennsylvania! 

It is certainly surprising to read the assertion by Professor Flinders 
Petrie, that the State has no right to prevent men from going off into a 
remote valley, where there are no women to be mauled and no children 
to be corrupted, and having “a glorious drunk”! His argument is that 
we must not insist on “dry-nursing” for grown-up men! But if this is 
justifiable, why may not men go off by themselves and indulge in gambling? 
The simple fact is that the men who go off in this way soon come back 
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home and bring results that are harmful to their communities. It is not 
the same man who returns. He may not have mauled his wife, but he is 
all the more likely to do it because of that experience. His children may 
not have seen him drunk, but does it help them to know that he was on a 
debauch? It is not “dry-nursing” for the State to prohibit men from 
wasting time and energy, money and strength, in debaucheries that are out 
of sight. Brutish revelry is not innocent because hidden in a distant 
valley: its harmful influence cannot be hidden. 

This temperance problem is, after all, not so much a mere matter of 
sentiment as a matter of science. The mighty wave of temperance 
agitation now sweeping around the world is a practical application of 
the discovery that alcohol, even in small quantities, is a “destroyer of 
life”: it is a movement for race-preservation. Even those who contend 
that alcohol has some food and medicinal values, under certain conditions, 
admit that, on the whole, as commonly used, it is destructive to life. 
Therefore, the awakened and instructed conscience of mankind is insisting 
that every possible preventive measure must be used, educational, social, 
and industrial; that every possible means of protective nurture must be 
employed ; and that every possible method for saner and safer amusements 
must be instituted. But in this gigantic struggle there is also a place 
for stern and inexorable law. The State has a right to restrain and 
prohibit where religion cannot persuade nor education prevent. 

JosrErpH H. Crooker. 

Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


THE “JERAHMEEL THEORY.” 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1908, p. 132.) 


To the article with the above title, in inverted commas, which he con- 
tributes to the October part of the Hibbert Journal, Dr Cheyne has added 
as a sub-title, “ A mistaken name for a genuine thing.” But surely this 
sub-title is itself a striking example of the error in logic known as petitio 
principii! That the “thing” is “ genuine ” is what has to be proved. 

This Dr Cheyne once more essays to do, with all the ability and critical 
acumen of which he is a past master; but notwithstanding, the writer in 
The Guardian! who says that all Dr Cheyne’s persuasive powers are 
lavished in vain upon “an incredulous public,” states what is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Since Dr Cheyne refers to a statement which I made in my recent book 
no less than three times 2—not without some suspicion of ironical surprise 

1 The Guardian, 21st October 1908. 

2 Hibbert Journal, October, p. 137: “The newest writer on Biblical archeology 
refers me, in correction of my own views, to Professor Flinders Petrie” ; p. 138: “ Pro- 
fessor Petrie, whom our latest Biblical archeologist brings up against me”; p. 139: 


“Dr Astley has accused me (not discourteously) of rashness on the ground of historical 
statements by Professor Petrie.” 
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that a “new” writer should venture an opinion of his own—I will briefly 
give my reasons for that opinion, and also show why it is that “the may 
in the street” hesitates to accept the North Arabian theory as it is at 
present advanced. 

Before doing so, however, I should like to assure Dr Cheyne that 
my attitude towards him is one of the deepest respect. It was he who 
first directed my steps in the way of Old Testament criticism more than 
twenty years ago; and although I have not been able to follow him in all 
his later developments, I shall always account him my master and teacher, 
and feel proud if he will allow me to number myself among his disciples. 

In my book I referred to Professor Petrie’s “ proof of the real dominion 
of Egypt over the Sinaitic peninsula, and the consequent disappearance of 
any necessity for an independent ‘land of Muzri,’” and to his “ sarcastic 
references to the ‘dominance of Jerahmeel in a large part of modem 
critical literature’” ;1 and I did so because it appeared to me calculated to 
induce Dr Cheyne to call a halt in his unreserved acceptance and promul. 
gation of this novel view. I was not thereby pledging myself to follow 
Professor Petrie in every particular ! 

But Dr Cheyne says that Professor Petrie is “eager and impetuous 
alike as an explorer and a writer,” and will have none of his arguments. 

As regards the “ North Arabian theory ” itself, as Dr Cheyne prefers to 
call it, there is no doubt much to be said for the view that North Arabian 
tribes, whether known as Asshir (or Shir), or Ashhir, or Muzri, or 
Mizrim, or Jerahmeel, had more influence upon Canaan and upon Israel 
than has hitherto been supposed; and the Babylonian inscriptions to 
which Dr Cheyne refers make it possible, if not probable, that the name 
Muzri or Mizrim was applied to North Arabia, and perhaps also to Syria, 
as well as to the better known Mizraim, the land of Egypt. But, that the 
Israelitish clans never were in Egypt, that there was no Egyptian bondage 
and no deliverance, that all the ideas of more than thirty centuries are 
absolutely without foundation, and that all references to Muzri or Mizrim 
in the Old Testament are wrongly pointed in the Massoretic text so as to 
read Mizraim, i.e. Egypt, and must be limited to North Arabia (or Syria), 
as Winckler first advanced, and as Dr Cheyne strives hard to prove, is too 
difficult of belief without more cogent proofs than any yet adduced. 

It is as though all references to “ Scotland” in British history must be 
referred to “ Ireland,” because that country was first known as “ Scotia”! 

A great deal of stress is laid by the authors of the theory upon a sup- 
posed corruption of tradition and of manuscripts, whereby the name 
‘¢ Jerahmeel ” can be obtained from the most unlikely sources, and Dr Cheyne 
ridicules (not unkindly) Professor Smith of Meadville for pointing out the 
dangers of this method. 

But, indeed, when we are told that “ Ham” is “an abridgment of the 
form ‘Jarham,’ and therefore equivalent to the racial as well as tribal 
name ‘ Jerahmeel’” (p. 140), or that “ Arel[i] is only a popular corruption 

1 Prehistoric Archeology and the Old Testament, p. 183. 
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of Jerahmeel[i]” (p. 144), or that “the second part of the name Beth- 
lehem is a popular variation of some shortened form of Jerahmeel ” (p. 145), 
or that “'Tel-Melah” and “'Tel-Harsha” are equivalent to “ Tubal- 
Jerahmeel ” and “'Tubal-Ashhur” (p. 148), we can sympathise with 
Professor Smith in his wonderment at the names “Jabal, Jubal, 
Mahalaleel, Lamech,” etc., being all forms of a lost ‘* Jerahmeel ” ! 

The whole process savours too much of the teaching of the Oxford 
professor of former days who declared to his class: “In etymology, 
gentlemen, you must pay no regard to the consonants, and still less to the 
vowels”! There is an appearance of juggling and verbal legerdemain 
about it, which must always fail to commend itself to the plain man. 

H. J. Duxryrietp Ast ey. 
East Rupuam, Norrouk. 





BRITISH EXPONENTS OF PRAGMATISM. 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1908, p. 632, and July 1908, p. 903.) 


Tur paper on “ British Exponents of Pragmatism” was written after I had 
spent much time in studying Dr Schiller’s works. After the first draft 
was finished I devoted myself further, I do not like to say for how many 
weeks, to poring over his Humanism and his Studies, examining all the 
“contexts” I could lay my hands on, and trying to make sure that I was 
not doing Dr Schiller an injustice. I did this because I really wished to 
be fair to him, and—I must confess—because my study of his writings had 
given me great misgivings as to his methods of controversy. Imagine my 
sensations, then, when I had read the first two paragraphs of Dr Schiller’s 
reply in the July number of this journal, where he charges me with 
having compared “isolated doctrines, sentences, and even clauses” taken 
from his works with “ similarly selected excerpts” from other writers, and 
with having by this “ essentially garbling” procedure obtained “ grotesque 
results.” But, taking heart of grace, I pulled myself together as best I 
could, and managed to read on. Suddenly there came a revulsion of 
feeling that constituted one of the “releasing” moments of a life 
in the records of which Dr Schiller shows a gratifying interest. I found 
myself not only willing but anxious that “the value of Professor 
M‘Gilvary’s labours” “be gauged by the following specimens of his 
procedure.” 

(1) “His accuracy and competence are displayed in a ‘ definition’ of 
truth he thrice attributes to me and argues about it for a page or so 
(p. 641). He makes me say that truth is ‘a logical value.” This differs 
from the authentic form only by the insertion of the indefinite article : 
but the extra word not only ruins the definition and the argument leading 
up to it,” ete. Dr Schiller’s quotation-marks about the word “ definition ™ 
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made me look for this word in the passage referred to, and I found thai 

word only twice in the passage. The first time it occurs here is on p. 640, 

where I speak of a “ definition of truth,” but I find that this definitio, 

says nothing about truth as “a logical value.” The second “ definition’ 

occurs in a footnote on p. 641, and as it occurs in connection with the 

words “a logical value ” in the text of my article, I assume that this is the 

* definition” to which Dr Schiller refers. Let me quote what I said. The 

text reads: “If truth is a logical value now”; and the footnote to this 

reads: “ 'The insistence on this fact forms the basis of the first definition of 

pragmatism given by Dr Schiller in his latest book.” It will be observed 

that no mention is made here of “a ‘definition’ of truth.” I spoke ofa 

definition of pragmatism; and when I said “definition of pragmatism” | 

meant just what I said, and not “definition of truth.” How Dr Schiller 

should misunderstand this passage and think that when I said “ definition of 

pragmatism ” I was attributing to him “a ‘definition’ of truth,” I cannot 

imagine, unless it was because he believed that “ pragmatism” is “ truth” 

Now, while I did not pretend to quote any “ definition” of truth given 

by Dr Schiller, I did attribute to him a view as to what truth is, and this 

view is what I called “the basis of the first definition of pragmatism,” 
The reader might possibly infer from what Dr Schiller says in this connec- 
tion that a “definition” of truth is given in the passage in which this 
first definition of pragmatism occurs. To obviate this possible mistake, | 
will quote the definition of pragmatism to which I referred : ‘“* We arrive, 
therefore, at our first definition of pragmatism as the doctrine that (1) 
truths are logical values, and as the method which systematically tests 
claims to truth in accordance with this principle” (Studies, p. 7). 
Nothing is said here about “truth,” but something is said about 
“truths,” which I take to be the plural of “a truth” and not of 
“truth.” The statement made about “truths,” however, involves a view 
as to the nature of “ truth,” and this view, thus involved, is what I called 
“ the basis of the first definition of pragmatism.” I formulated this basic 
view by saying that “truth is a logical value.” Dr Schiller thinks that I 
have thereby reduced his “ definition” of truth to ruins. The “ definition” 
of truth thus wrecked by me seems to be the one given one hundred and 
fifty pages farther on in his book; and if Dr Schiller had told the reader 
this, the reader might have seen that I was not trying to quote that 
definition, to which I did not even refer. The “definition” is as follows: 
“Truth we may define as logical value, and a claim to truth as a claim to 
possess such value” (p. 157). How does this definition differ from my 
formulation? It is true that mine has “ the indefinite article” and his has 
not. ‘This, however, is a merely verbal matter if the two formulations 
express substantially the same thought. Do they? ‘To answer this ques- 
tion I must call attention to some ambiguities in the terms of the formu- 
lations—ambiguities which I believe do not mislead anyone who reads the 
two formulations in the contexts in which they occur, but which may 
become dangerous when an attempt is made to compare them apart from 
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their context. We have already been told by Dr Schiller that “truth” 
is ambiguous (his paper on “The Ambiguity of Truth”). I wish to call 
attention, in two or three sentences, to a similar ambiguity in the word 
«yalue.” Value may be the meaning of any predicate we use in a valua- 
tion: thus, when we say, “ Literary honesty is honourable and garbling is 
base,” honour and turpitude are the “ values” dealt with in the judgment. 
But, again, value may be used in a more restricted sense, so as to exclude 
what we disapprove and include only what we approve, as when we say, 
“Only honesty has any moral value in literature.” Let us call the former 
meaning of value the inclusive meaning and the latter the exclusive 
meaning. Now when we say that truth is the only logical value, we are 
obviously using the term “value” in an ewclusive sense. When we say 
that truth and falsity are logical values, we are obviously using the 
term “value” in an inclusive sense; and when the term is used in this 
sense it would be absurd to say that truth is logical value, because it is 
oly one of two antithetical values. In this sense of “ value” truth 
is a logical value and not logical value. Now Dr Schiller himself uses 
“value” in this inclusive sense when speaking of logical “ values.” 
In the immediate context of the first definition of pragmatism given 
by Dr Schiller, he says: “Thus the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’ are 
nothing in the end but indications of logical value, and as values akin 
to and comparable with the values predicated in ethical and esthetical 
judgments,” etc. (p. 6; italics are “authentic”). On p. 36, again, Dr 
Schiller writes: The doctrine of Protagoras “differs from that of modern 
Humanism, apparently, only in the terminological point that ‘true’ 
ad ‘false’ are not regarded as values essentially cognate with ‘ good’ 
and‘ bad’... .” In both passages it is evident that the plural ‘ values” 
is the plural of value in the inclusive sense. Not only so. In the latter 
passage Dr Schiller recognises that the same thought can be expressed by 
wing the term in an exclusive sense, for he goes on to say: “or, in other 
words, that they are used primarily of the individual claims to cognitive 
value rather than of their subsequent recognition.” ‘The three words I 
have italicised leave no doubt on this point. Now if Dr Schiller himself, 
when dealing with logical valuation, uses the term “‘ value” in both senses, 
vhy should I be held down, when stating his views but not quoting his 
words, to the use of the term in only one sense? ‘To compare two 
formulations of the same thought which contain the same word used with 
different meanings, and then to condemn one formulation because it is not 
averbatim reproduction of the other, when it did not pretend to be—is 
this not garbling? And if garbling be the suppression of any expressions 
ofan author which put the matter under discussion in an entirely different 
light, Dr Schiller has even garbled himself. ‘This is, I believe, the 
consummate achievement in Dr Schiller’s career of delicious drollery. 

(2) “ His ingenuity in selecting passages so as to obscure the meaning 
they plainly bear in situ is illustrated by another ‘definition’ foisted upon 
me on p. 644. Who would suspect from Professor M‘Gilvary that the 
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connection between the ‘ making’ of truth and of reality, the completenes 
of which his (incomplete) quotation would seem to attest, is in the very 
same sentence declared to be incomplete, and that in the immediate contey; 
the sense of the assertion is restricted and specified under three distine; 
heads?” I grant that no reader could have suspected that in this cay 
Dr Schiller wrote a longer sentence than it appears from my quotation 
that he wrote. But if the reader conjectured from my quotation 
that I was giving the whole of Dr Schiller’s views on the making 
of truth and of reality, I am sorry for the reader, but I cannot chen 
with him the responsibility for believing that Dr Schiller ever held 
any views on any subject that could be completely expressed in one 
sentence. No one who quotes can reasonably be held accountable for 
inferences from his non-committal reticences, else every time one quotes 
from Dr Schiller one would have to quote at least three volumes entire, 
My reticence here was non-committal as far as the completeness of the 
making of truth and of reality were concerned. I did not touch upon that 
feature of Dr Schiller’s views in that passage; and I do not feel myself 
called upon to quote more than I am going to make use of, unless what | 
make use of is a clause or a sentence or even a larger part of some discourse 
which, taken out of its context, suggests a different interpretation from 
that which it naturally bears in that total discourse. But even if 
Dr Schiller insists on holding me down to an absurdly rigorous standard of 
quotation which no one ever lives down to except the piratical publisher, 
even then, i this particular omission which he berates me for, I can plead to 
having observed the whole letter of his new law. Four pages farther on in 
my article, viz. on p. 648, I began a two-page discussion of the pragmatist 
view of freedom with a quotation from Dr Schiller in which he appears as 
utterly repudiating the “ metaphysical prejudice” “that Reality is com- 
plete and rigid and unimprovable.” Any reader, therefore, who might 
unwarrantably have imagined from my former incomplete quotation that 
Dr Schiller’s reality is bought ready-made at some bargain counter, should 
have had his very licentious imagination checked and brought back within 
limits when he reached this passage of my paper. Now who has garbled? 
I, who made an incomplete quotation and who subsequently supplied the 
missing item? or Dr Schiller, who calls attention to the first omission 
and scores my perverse ingenuity as responsible for the omission, all the 
while keeping absolute silence about the subsequent quotation that makes 
good the previous omission ? 

(3) I achieve the astonishing by “accusing” Dr Schiller “ of secretly 
cherishing an * Absolute.’” I made no such accusation. I am far from 
believing that an author should be accused of holding views that he does 
not substantially acknowledge, even though they may be logically involved 
in what he does say. In this case I expressly said that I believed that 
Dr Schiller would do some disowning if he suspected the logical conclusion 
of his views. All I did was to quote some views of his which to my mind 
did logically involve the conclusion that all of us would ultimately be 
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rolled up into one undifferentiated solipsistic: Absolute. Dr Schiller neither 
shows that my quotations are inexact or improperly used, nor does he 
discuss my argument, but he switches off into the entirely irrelevant asser- 
tion that his view of heaven is “just the ‘naive’ Christian conception,” 
and then expresses his wonder that with my past I should not appreciate 
his hope of the future. I had neither asserted nor denied that his view 
was “naive” or Christian, and my past has nothing to do with the logic 
of Dr Schiller’s views, which was the only point I discussed in my paper in 
this connection. If this most glaring ignoratio elenchi on his part convicts 
me of garbling, it must be because the humanist logic has an unpublished 
chapter on fallacies. But with a view to showing that I am not alone in 
my partial identification of the Absolute with the logical implications of 


| Dr Schiller’s idea of heaven, when taken with his view as to the condition 


for retaining self - consciousness, I will quote Professor James, who, 
standing so near to Dr Schiller in matters pragmatistic and humanistic, as 
Dr Schiller himself testifies, should surely be able to understand him if any 
one can. On a certain hypothesis, “total oneness would appear at the 
end of things rather than at their origin. In other words the notion of 
the ‘ Absolute’ would have to be replaced by that of the ‘ Ultimate. The 
two notions would have the same content—the maximally unified content of 
fact, namely—but their time-relations would be positively reversed” (Prag- 
matism, p. 159; italics mine). Professor James adds a footnote which 
leaves no doubt that he had in mind Dr Schiller’s “ Ultimate” when he 
identified the content of the “ Ultimate” with that of the “ Absolute.” 
Even Professor James, of course, may have misunderstood Dr Schiller, but 
if he has done so, the probability is that Dr Schiller has not so clear views 
in the matter as he may think. I still venture to hope that when he does 
get clear in the matter he will see that Professor James and I are right in 
our interpretation of the logical implications of his ultimate Ideal. I do 
not ask, however, that he own up. 

It is obviously impossible to prove here that I have not misrepresented 
Messrs Bradley, Bosanquet, Hobhouse, e¢ a/. in my citations from them. 
As Dr Schiller has not given any substantiation of his sweeping charges 
against me with regard to these gentlemen, I shall ask the indulgence that 
his accusations be considered a res non adjudicata till such time as, with 
the specifications before me, I have had my right to a day in court. 

Evanper Brapiey M‘Giivary. 
University or Wisconsin. 
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REVIEWS 


Orthodoxy.—By G. K. Chesterton.—London: John Lane. Pp. 297! 


“T am the fool of this story,” says Mr Chesterton, knowing perfectly well 
that he is nothing of the kind. He is the clever man of the story, though, 
indeed, there is no story at all, and he is the only person in it. If there 
is any story, it is just the story of Mr Chesterton’s cleverness; and it js 
interesting just because Mr Chesterton really is clever, and knows it and 
delights in it. Really clever people, after all, are much less common than 
we suppose; and still more rare are those whose cleverness has no touch 
of the sombre and sardonic. A man who is clever, as the grass is green 
and the wind clean and the sea full of motion, deserves just as honest a 
welcome in literature as these things receive in nature. And Mr Chesterton 
is this kind of man. There are people, of course, who are habitually 
offended at mere cleverness; but a man must be a fairly complete prig if 
he is going to take offence at Mr Chesterton. 

However, if Mr Chesterton is ever going to offend anyone he will have 
done it in Orthodoay. In Orthodoxy he has undertaken to defend 
the system of Christian beliefs formulated in the Apostles’ Creed—to be 
orthodox is, for him, to believe that creed (p. 18). He has thus got a 
theme which may, without cant, be called deep and serious. And many 
persons will feel that it is a theme in the treatment of which mere 
cleverness is out of place. ‘ A man,” says Addison, “ who cannot write with 
wit on a proper subject is dull and stupid; but he who shows it in an 
improper place is impertinent and absurd.” It cannot, I think, be denied 
that much of Orthodoxy is both impertinent and absurd; and I fancy 
that its occasional impertinence and absurdity will give real offence to 
persons who are orthodox. On the other hand, a book may have much of 
this kind of thing in it and yet be a strong and sincere piece of work. 
He is a poor critic of literature as well as of human nature who marvels to 
see Religion and Flippancy meet and kiss one another. For myself, I am 
not offended in Orthodoxy; and even if I were orthodox, I still believe 
that I should not be hurt by it. For I believe the main stuff of it to be 
sincere; and the book, as a whole, to be something more than mere clever- 
ness. Its sincerity in one sense I should, of course, not dream of 
questioning. If any man says that he believes in the Apostles’ Creed, 

1 An article on “The Message of Mr G. K, Chesterton” will appear in the next 
issue.— Ep. 
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there is an end of this matter. He is the only person that can know, and 
[accept his statement. When I call Mr Chesterton’s book “ sincere,” I 
mean something different. I mean that, so far as I can judge, his beliefs 
are really a part of him; that he seems to me to give out in his writing a 
vigour and joy which has come to him from them. Being before all else 
aclever man, he gives out this vigour and joy in a clever way—in a way 
that will not appeal to stupid people. He believes in the Apostles’ Creed ; 
and where a less clever man might be found on his knees thanking God 
for it, Mr Chesterton is to be seen running down Fleet Street shouting 
like a schoolboy, and rocking with laughter at people who don’t. This 
may be outrageous, but it is, I think, sincere behaviour. To some 
extent, of course, it is mere “showing off,” but there must always be a 
certain amount of “ brag” in all high spirits. 

Mr Chesterton, then, strikes us in this book as being a more than 
ordinarily genuine person. On the other hand, I do not find in Ortho- 
doxy much evidence of intellectual power, or any evidence of a real 
knowledge in its author of the subjects upon which he speaks. Mr 
Chesterton is honestly, I believe, seeking the truth. But his intellectual 
equipment is such that he is never able to do more than hunt out the 
plausible. He would laugh convulsively if he were told that in philosophy, 
for example, he ought to go to school for four years, and, full as he is of 
clever ideas, familiarise himself with the ideas of other people. Yet, after 
all, when he propounds Hume’s theory of causation as though it were his 
own, and as though it never had been, and could not be, criticised, he is, 
speaking frankly, wasting his time. Some men, of course, have so quick 
and deep a sympathy with life that they can almost do without book- 
learning altogether. But Mr Chesterton is not one of these. In fact, his 
gravest defect is the want of a really deep sympathy. I am sorry to say 
this, but I felt it throughout the book. A man has only a very superficial 
sympathy with human nature who can preach so cheap and easy a doctrine 
of Free Will as that which Mr Chesterton develops in his first chapter. 
It is not helpful, it is not kind, it is not religious, it is merely inhuman 
to tell men, who could in no way have been different from what they are, 
whose lives have been a heroic and ineffectual struggle against their own sins, 
that they could help all this—that they are “free.” And, indeed, how many 
men have been ruined just by their faith in their own freedom, or by the firm 
conviction that they can “ pull up” at any moment ? Mr Chesterton treats 
suicide, again, in the same careless way. He does not know that several 
of the greatest voices of the century—Goethe, de Sénancour—have been 
raised in defence of the suicide. A man who has spoilt not only his own 
life but that of others, whose existence is a standing disgrace to himself 
and his family, who has no hope of honest employment, and so none of 
social or civic usefulness—can we rightly impute to such a man either 
selfishness or cowardice if he casts back into the rubbish-heap of nature 
that which was in wrath and malignancy there conceived? Mr Chesterton 
talks a great deal of cant about “loyalty to the universe.” But, as a 
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working principle, I prefer loyalty to oneself and one’s friends. There i 
that, surely, often in suicide. And, as a matter of experience, is it not 
probable that of the persons who want to kill themselves and do not, 
ninety-nine per cent. refrain from cowardice against one to whom “ loyalty 
to the universe ” appeals ? , 
But I must not forget that Mr Chesterton did not write this book for 
me, but, as he says, for Mr G. S. Street and the persons who read Mr G. §, 
Street. Hence, no doubt, some of the faults of which I complain. It js 
not much good with a democratic audience to be always seeing more than 
one side of a question ; nor, perhaps, is it helpful to have had a proper philo- 
sophic training. At the same time, I cannot help asking whether it is worth 
the while of a man of gifts so brilliant and telling as Mr Chesterton’s to write 
a whole book just in order to pull Mr G. S. Street’sleg? As a matter of fact, 
many quite educated people read Mr Chesterton, and like him and respect 
him, and their reasons for doing so are good ones. They find him refresh- 
ing and tonic. He is clever and epigrammatic without any suggestion 
of decadence. Despite his deficiency in knowledge, he has abundance of 
ideas, and a vein of such whimsical speculation as keeps the mind always 
on the alert. He is for ever making the reader stop and ask himself, 
“Is this mere paradox, or is it something more than commonly true?” 
‘Mysticism keeps men sane. As long as you have mystery you have 
health: when you destroy mystery you create morbidity ” (p. 46). “ At 
any street corner we may meet a man who utters the frantic and 
blasphemous statement that he may be wrong” (p. 51). There are two 
good examples of Mr Chesterton’s arresting faculty. No one says these 
arresting things (amid much that is tiresome) more often. Every now 
and again, I fancy, Mr Chesterton says something that is even profound, 
though I have noted nothing of this kind in Orthodoxy ; indeed, I rather 
fancy that Orthodoaxy is one of Mr Chesterton’s failures. Mr Chesterton 
has attempted in Orthodoxy exactly that for which he was not born— 
a piece of consistent thinking. The sort of thing for which he was born may 
every now and again be divined even in Orthodoxy. “ Mr Blatchford is not 
only an early Christian, he is the only early Christian who ought really to 
have been eaten by lions” (p. 51). ‘* Mr Shaw is (I suspect) the only man 
on earth who has never written any poetry.” It is for this sort of small- 
profits-and-quick-returns criticism that Mr Chesterton has a real genius. 
He is, before all, also a critic of the men and things of the moment. And 
certain qualities — his readiness, his wholesomeness, his complete good- 
nature—fit him for real eminence in such a department. He has it in him 
to be a real force for good in the literature of his generation. If, instead of 
talking inferior philosophy, he would devote his gifts of clear writing and 
barbless raillery to exposing the futility and pretension of Bernard Shaw, 
he would put the age in his debt. 
But Orthodoxy “will never do.” Interesting, of course, it is, and I believe 
it to be sincere. Yet, asa whole, it is not only not convincing, but actually 
alienating. It is an “invitation” to religion, genuinely meant ; but what 
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we are really invited to is what children call a romp. One day I mean to 
give an immense children’s party, consisting of all the clergymen who have 
ever been kind to me, and I shall then ask Mr Chesterton to come in and 
amuse us. But the history of such a children’s party would make poor 
literature. And Mr Chesterton’s book is really a history of that kind 
of thing. 

On p. 76 Mr Chesterton writes: “ Joan of Arc . . . . endured poverty 
as well as admiring it, whereas Tolstoy is only a typical aristocrat trying 
to find out its secret.” I hope that in a second edition he will delete 
a sentence which dishonours one of the few heroic living men. 


H. W. Garrop. 


OxForD. 





Man and The Universe: A Study of the Influence of the Advance in 
Scientific Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity.—By 
Oliver Lodge.—Methuen & Co., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 


Man and the Universe is a large title. Greater precision is given to it 
by the sub-title, “ A Study of the Influence of the Advance in Scientific 
Knowledge upon our Understanding of Christianity.” Under the term 
“scientific knowledge” Sir Oliver Lodge includes, not merely physical 
science, but also biblical criticism, which is, or ought to be, of the same 
spirit with it. But naturally the stress of the volume lies upon the relation 
to Christian doctrine of physical science, wherein the author is himself an 
acknowledged master. It is interesting to see such a man step forward to 
mediate between Science and Religion. How strangely different is his 
attitude from that of Huxley or Tyndall! Is it that science has changed 
since their days? Not in the least. The difference is due to the appear- 
ance in the world of a new thing, a thing which was scouted and reprobated 
by the votaries of Science and Religion alike; and this new thing is 
Modern Spiritualism. This thing so despised and hated, in some of its 
aspects so hateful and despicable, has nevertheless revolutionised the whole 
situation. It is because he has consorted with this witch that Sir Oliver 
Lodge is able to interpose as mediator between Science and Religion. It 
was Modern Spiritualism which started Psychical Research, and Psychical 
Research, though it has not yet vindicated the main pretension of Modern 
Spiritualism, has nevertheless established results sufficient to render it 
ridiculous for Physical Science to suppose any longer that it knows all 
that there is to know. But while this new force has given pause to 
men of science in their attacks upon religion, it has at the same time 
brought very doubtful aid to Christianity. For by “naturalising the 
supernatural” it has shorn Christianity of the evidence to which it 
used to appeal in support of its exclusive claim to truth. But let us 
postpone comment until the reader has before him the terms of the 
compromise which Sir Oliver Lodge proposes between Science and Chris- 
tianity. For it is plainly Christianity which he has in view when he 
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speaks of “religious doctrine.” ‘ Orthodox science” is a term which ay 
pass muster as having a recognisable meaning, but “ religious doctrine ” jy 
the abstract has no meaning at all; its contents are internecine. We mus 
therefore accept an alternative phrase which we are offered, namely, “ the 
general consensus of Christian theologians.” Until recently such a phray 
did convey a definite meaning. If modern theologians have whittled that 
meaning away, we must fall back upon their more stalwart predecessor, 
Now, taking the terms Science and Religion in the sense above indicated, let 
it be granted, to begin with, that there is still a real need to reconcile them, 
Science presents us with a world which is under the reign of law, with 
no intervention from beings other than ourselves. Religion, on the other 
hand, requires us “constantly and consciously to be in touch—even 
affectionately in touch—with a power, a mind, a being or beings, entirely 
out of our sphere, entirely beyond our scientific ken.” Science postulates 
that “the special volition of the Eternal cannot, or at any rate does not, 
accomplish anything whatever in the physical world.” Religion, on the 
other hand, officially at least, still sanctions prayer for rain. “The two 
subjects, moreover, adopt very different modes of expression. The death of 
an archbishop can be stated scientifically in terms not very different from 
those appropriate to the stoppage of a clock or the extinction of a fire; 
but the religious formula for such an event is that it has pleased God, in 
His infinite wisdom, to take to Himself the soul of our dear brother,” etc. 
(p. 10). Further on, the question at issue is focussed by Sir Oliver Lodge 
in this way (p. 62): 


1. Are we to believe in irrefragable law ? 

2. Are we to believe in spiritual guidance ? 

We all of us, he says, hold one or other of these two beliefs, the 
alternative being chaos and a multiverse, instead of a universe. His 


thesis is that the two beliefs are compatible. But to stop here would 
be to award everything to Science, leaving Religion to console itself 
with an act of faith in finding a Divine Will behind the uniformity 
of phenomena. Where then does the compromise come in? It consists 
in recognising that the universe is far wider and deeper than the man 
of science deems it to be; that such things as “ Premonition, Inspira- 
tion, Clairvoyance, Telepathy,” though hard to understand, are within 
the range of fact; that, though man is the highest being that we 
know, it does not follow that there is nothing intermediate between 
him and God. Now, if telepathy is possible between ourselves, may 
it not be possible also between us and beings of a higher order? In 
prayer there may lie an efficacy greater than that which even religious 
people now are willing to allow. “Drugs and no prayer may be almost as 
foolish as prayer and no drugs.” Answer to prayer, it will be observed, 
would on this supposition be due, not to the Deity directly, but to His 
agents. It is possible that some of these beings may stand to us in the 


relation of man to dog, or in that of a far-seeing statesman to a horde of 
slaves, 
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The idea of Creation has always distinguished Christian theology from 
pagan philosophy. Christianity declares that God made the world out of 
nothing; Sir Oliver Lodge reverts to the Greek maxim, “ Nothing can 
come out of nothing” (p. 170). ‘The doctrine of the Fall of Man is 
essential to the Christian scheme of Redemption ; Sir Oliver Lodge denies 
that there ever was a Fall. The story of the Virgin Birth he unceremoni- 
ously sets aside as a legend; and he does the same with that of the Empty 
Tomb. ‘The doctrine of Eternal Punishment, which is scriptural and 
Christian, he denounces as a blasphemous fable. The doctrines of the 
Vicarious Suffering of Christ and the Atonement by his Blood are explained 
to be mere vestiges of savagery. The Resurrection of the Body is denied 
altogether. Lastly, Christ is declared to have been “ normal man” (p. 312). 
Now if we clear Christianity of such trifling accretions as the Creation, 
the Fall, the Virgin Birth, the Atonement, and the physical Resurrection, 
it is difficult, at first sight, to say what there is left. Sir Oliver Lodge, 
however, would tell us that there is left the Incarnation and the Deity of 
Christ. For in spite of the assertion about the normal humanity of Jesus 
of Nazareth, Sir Oliver Lodge holds him to have been incarnate God. 
An “apparent blasphemy,” he tells us, “is the soul of Christianity. It 
calls upon us to recognise and worship a crucified, an executed God” 
(p. 312). It is in the double-faced doctrine of a human God and a divine 
humanity that Sir Oliver Lodge considers the essence of Christianity to 
consist. ‘* The Christian God,” he tells us, “is revealed as the incarnate 
spirit of humanity ; or rather the incarnate spirit of humanity is recognised 
as a real intrinsic part of God” (p. 319). 

There appears to be a sort of tacit agreement among what are known 
as “ advanced theologians ” that people are to believe what they like, pro- 
vided only that they call it Christianity. It is assumed that Christianity 
must be true, and must therefore be in harmony with all other known truth. 
It is claimed as the great merit of this religion that it adapts itself to all 
times and places. Hence we hear so much at present, especially in the 
Hibbert Journal, of the need for a re-interpretation of Christian doctrine. 
The result is that the Christian religion, which was once so boldly dog- 
matic, has become a kind of Proteus, which, on your grasping it, evades 
you in a stream of pious phraseology. Sir Oliver Lodge appears unduly 
anxious to conciliate theologians. He has a good word even for the 
Athanasian Creed. ‘ Whosoever will enter into the joy of the Lord must 
endeavour to understand rightly the cosmic scheme” is the reading which 
he puts upon that document. Again, in the doctrine of vicarious suffering 
he finds this germ of truth, “that the responsible task of evolution from 
animal to higher man, the struggle humanam condere gentem, could not be 
undertaken and carried through even by Deity without grievous suffering 
and agonising patience” (p. 231). A reference which is appended to 
Rom. viii. 22 seems to claim the sanction of St. Paul for this view. But 
whatever the Apostle may have meant by his mysterious words, “ For we 
know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth together until now,” 
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he would assuredly have repudiated the notion that under “ creation” |: 
included “ the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of 
lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in light unapproachable’ 
The doctrine of a suffering and struggling God, Himself subject to evolu. 
tion, and consequently liable to defect, cannot, I think, be truly described 
as “ the revelation of Christ” (p. 318). Christ himself is spoken of by one 
of his followers as “ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” Much 
more would such language have been used of the Father. 
When Plato promulgated his doctrine of Ideas, it was as a protest 
against the flux of Heracleitus. Individuals were transitory, but type 
were eternal. Only the other day it was discovered that species could pass 
into species ; then the flood of Heracleitus swept away the Ideas ; Nature 
was found to be careless even of types. Now we are told that God himself 
is swimming in the stream like the rest of us. The idea is interesting, but 
hardly Christian. Rather it is part of the trend of thought in our time. 
The Pragmatists hold it, if anything can be attributed to them collectively, 
At all events it is definitely the doctrine of Mr Henry Sturt. But it is not 
confined to them. Mr L. T. Hobhouse, in his Morals in Evolution, has 
given beautiful expression to the same idea, where he speaks of “an evolu- 
tionary conception of a Spirit striving in the world of experience with the 
inherent conditions of its own growth, and mastering them at the cost of 
all the blood that stains the pages of history, and all the unremembered 
tears that bedew the lone desert places of the heart.” Ultimately the idea 
comes from Hegel. But such a God as this, a God striving with conditions 
not of His own imposing, is plainly not the great First Cause of all things, 
which is what Christian philosophers have meant when they spoke of God, 
If we predicate a striving God as the outcome of our experience, there will 
still remain the question—Whence came the conditions against which He 
has to strive? It is the cause of the conditions that is the real God, and 
that is left in the darkness in which it is likely to remain. A reverent 
Agnosticism seems to be our fitting attitude towards this awful and 
inscrutable Power. 
Sr Grorcr Srock. 
BirMINGHAM. 


The Problem of Theism, and Other Essays.—By A. C. Pigou, M.A., 


Professor of Political Economy, Cambridge.—London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1908.—Pp. x +139. 


In the preface, Professor Pigou explains that for his general philosophical 
attitude he is chiefly indebted to the writings of the late Professor Henry 
Sidgwick. This makes one wonder, at first, what kind of a theism might be 
constructed on such a basis. Irresistibly we recall that interesting passage 
in his Memoir in which Sidgwick applied to himself Bagehot’s account 
of Clough: “He had a strong realism. He saw what it is considered 
cynical to see—the absurdities of many persons, the pomposities of many 
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creeds, the splendid zeal with which missionaries rush on to teach what 
they do not know, the wonderful earnestness with which the most incom- 
plete solutions of the universe are thrust upon us as complete and satis- 
factory.” Nor can one forget the touching ‘confession which immediately 
follows: ‘Feeling that the deepest truth I have to tell is by no means 
‘good tidings,’ I naturally shrink from exercising on others the personal 
influence which would make them resemble me. . . . I would not if I could, 
and I could not if I would, say anything which would make philosophy— 
ny philosophy—popular.” Professor Pigou’s book, however, shows that 
sidgwick’s philosophical outlook was by no means so uninspiring as it 
appeared to some. It will probably yet come to be considered one of 
Sidgwick’s great services to English philosophy that, almost alone in his 
generation, he withstood the strong currents of idealism which carried his 
contemporaries off their feet. His seemingly cold, unimaginative realism 
was not something to conjure with, but it was sober. And ultimately it 
may even prove more valuable to the true interests of religion than are 
the air-castles of German idealism, with all its easy adaptability for the 
purposes of apologetics. 

At present not a few votaries of philosophy are wending their way 
towards realism. Professor Pigou’s first essay is an interesting illustration 
of this tendency. And to the present writer it is gratifying to meet 
Professor Pigou on the road to critical realism. Lying behind the sensible 
appearance of things, he maintains, there is a reality which remains the 
same whether the mind is in contact with it or withdrawn from it—though 
it is not eternally and necessarily divorced from mind. ‘This thesis is not 
proved. ‘The ground for its acceptance is only a postulate—the postulate, 
namely, that perceptions are innocent of fraud unless they are proved to 
be guilty. All perceptions, it is true, may be deceptive. This general 
possibility of error cannot be disproved. But the usual objections to the 
postulate are inconclusive, and our author dismisses them summarily. (1) 
Mill's sensationalism, in so far as it professes to rest on introspection, is 
confronted with the expert introspection of Sidgwick, who could not 
analyse his perception of matter into feelings or ideas of feelings, tactual, 
visual, or muscular. (2) Again, the attempt to explain away substance, 
space, and time by a genetic account of the way in which perceptions of 
things, ete., apparently other than our own states arose, is quite irrelevant 
to the consideration of the validity of these perceptions. Moreover, how 
can the perception of matter and space, for instance, be explained by 
reference to certain qualities and movements of sense-organs without 
assuming the reality of these sense-organs, and of the space in which they 
move? (3) The a priori objection that only feelings and ideas, and not 
real things, can be present in the mind, derives its plausibility from the 
ambiguity of the word present. A real teacup, for example, cannot be 
present in the mind if by present is meant present in space. But if all 
that is meant by its being present in the mind is that it is known, then to 
say that it cannot be present in the mind is simply to beg the question. 
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(4) Lastly, there is the neo-Kantian insistence that the percipient and th 
factors with which he co-operates in the production of the world of appex. 
ance constitute an inseparable unity, and that reality is to be found on} 
in this unity of subject and object. This view derives its plausiblity fron 
the ambiguous use of the terms subject and object, namely, as the subject 
and object of experience. In this sense subject implies object, and object 
implies subject, and there can be no object independent of mind. But ty 
identify the suggested independent reality with such an object of exper. 
ence is really to beg the question in dispute. However deeply interfussi 
the percipient and the factors with which he is alleged to co-operate may 
be, some part of these factors must in fact be recognised as real, indeperd- 
ently of the percipient. 

Having thus defended the thesis that there is an independent reality, 
the question arises: In what does this independent reality consist? 
Here we are at once met with the objection that such a question is w- 
reasonable. For all objects of knowledge (it is urged) can only be known 
in their relation to the knower ; what they are in themselves, independently 
of the knowing mind, must therefore for ever remain unknown. But this 
objection has been refuted by Sidgwick. No doubt, all objects of kaow- 
ledge must stand in some relation to the knower, but it may only ke the 
relation of being known as they are in themselves. The question has, 
therefore, not been proved to be unanswerable, and there is no reason why 
we should not try to answer it. Now there are three possible views on the 
relation between the percipient, the independent reality, and the world 
of appearance. (1) There is the Kantian view, that the human mind 
cannot apprehend things as they are in themselves; that the world of 
independent reality may be a cause, but not a part of the world of appear- 
ance. (2) Secondly, there is the assumption of naive consciousness, that 
we only perceive things as they are in themselves (naive realism). (3) 
Lastly, there is the view of critical realism, that we perceive some things 
as they are in themselves, and some things differently. Professor Pigou 
rejects the Kantian view, with its conception of the transcendental ideality 
of Time and Space, and he tries to show that the theses and antitheses of 
the antinomies urged against the independent reality of Time and Space 
are not equally plausible, but that in each antinomy either the thesis alone 
or the antithesis alone is true. The second view scarcely merited special 
examination, as nobody consciously maintains it—human liability to 
illusion and error being generally admitted. So there only remains 
critical realism—the view that some things are in themselves just what 
they appear to us to be, while others are not so. This is the view adopted 
by Professor Pigou, though it does not seems quite in keeping with the 
subsequent assertion that “things are not what they seem; they are always 
tinged with, and sometimes bathed and submerged in, the element of 
subjectivity ” (p. 49). 

Can anything further be asserted of the nature of independent reality 
Well, negatively, it may be added that the two generalisations made by 
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Materialism and Spiritism respectively, namely, that the world consists of 
matter only, and that it consists of spirit only, are both of them false. 
Materialism is brushed aside without ceremony. As to Spiritism, the 
two arguments on which it is usually based are fallacious. The first 
argument is that the world is nothing apart from the relations involved 
in it, and these relations are inconceivable apart from a relating mind. 
To this it may be answered that relations (of time and space, for instance) 
may be, without being conceived ; it is only for the conception of relations, 
not for their existence, that mind is necessary. The other argument is, 
that the universe must be intelligible, and must, therefore, be intelligent, 
or have intelligence behind it. This is true only if by “intelligible” is 
meant “imaginatively realised”; but this is not the sense in which the 
world must be intelligible. Positively, Time and Space belong to the 
independent reality ; also the spirits of living men and perhaps of animals. 
Physical science suggests that another part of the independent reality 
consists in planetary systems of corpuscles in perpetual ordered motion 
through a rigid plenum; psychical science hints at the presence of dis- 
carnate spirits; and theology claims the existence of God. It is the 
business of the special sciences to evaluate these suggestions and claims, to 
the last of which—that of theology—the author turns his attention next. 
The Theism with which he is concerned is the belief in a Spiritual 
Being who is not necessarily omnipotent, but who wills the good, and is 
powerful enough to make the good ultimately prevail over evil. Now the 
arguments most commonly adduced in support of Theism are these :— 
(1) First, there is the philosophical argument already mentioned as the 
first argument of Spiritism. This is quite inconclusive. (2) The second 
is the physico-theological argument, or the argument from Design—the 
oldest and most popular of theological arguments. The apparent adapta- 
tions of means to ends in nature are regarded as evidence of the existence 
of a Being by whom Nature was designed. Some of the objections advanced 
against this argument are not substantiated. Natural Selection, for in- 
stance, does not disprove Design, for it does not produce the fittest, it 
only eliminates the unfit ; it can, therefore, explain only the survival of the 
fittest, not their arrival. All the same, Professor Pigou is not convinced 
by the argument from Design. The convergence of many phenomena to a 
result is no proof that the result was foreseen and designed. For, some 
result there had to be ; and the odds against a converging combination are 
no greater than those against any other combination. Moreover, there are 
really no data for any kind of calculation of probability. So the whole 
argument from Design breaks down. But is Professor Pigou altogether 
consistent in regarding the theory of Natural Selection as sufficient to 
account for the evolution of a cosmos out of a chaos (p. 35), though not 
for the development of species? (3) The third and most important 
argument is based on religious experience. By this Professor Pigou does 
not mean the argument based on the efficacy of beliefs. He repudiates the 
validity of this. True beliefs are not the only ones that strengthen and 
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inspire men. The efficacy of a belief is therefore no proof of its validity 
What he has in view are the numerous attestations of religious people that 
they have experiences of immediate awareness of God. That such 
experiences of direct apprehension occur cannot be seriously doubted 
They may contain elements of illusion and error; they certainly oa 
exposed to confusions between perception and inference. But they cannot 
be altogether explained away as purely subjective. For, from the stand. 
point of critical realism, what these people perceive are religious object, 
not religious sensations, and “the burden of proof lies with those who hold 
that any particular aspect of experience is purely subjective, not with thos 
who hold the opposite.” Professor Pigou, though he refutes various din 
tions to the value of the testimony of such experiences, realises ‘th 
difficulties in the way of rightly estimating it, seeing that the content of 
these experiences differs so widely. Other sciences, however, know how to 
deal with widely divergent observations, and similar methods may be 
available for the evaluation of religious experiences, though these sini 
peculiar difficulties. Already, he thinks, some positive results may be 
indicated on the strength of such observations. “If the intellectual 
content of Christian Theism be taken to be merely that there exists a 
powerful Spiritual Being who wills the good, I am inclined to suggest that 
the records of religious experience, inadequately sifted though they have 
been, may even now, on the whole, point with a doubtful and trembling hand 
towards the validity of this content.” ‘ Christian Theism,” he adds, “ is not 
proved ; it is scarcely even rendered appreciably probable. But the way is 
not blocked. It is still open for, may be, more prosperous inquiry. To have 
traversed a stage or two of a road whereon we had hoped that a city might 
lie, and not yet to have emerged from the moorland and the mist, is not to 
have proved that the city will never be reached.” At least, if we ome to take 
the “ Believe it not, receive it not” of Arthur Clough, we must take also his 
“ But leave it not, 
And wait it out, O man.” 
According to the late Professor Sidgwick, humanity will not and cannot 
acquiesce in a godless world; the man in men will not do this, whatever 
individual men may do. “It is possible,” adds Professor Pigou « that in 
this refusal the man in men may be answering to a reality senve dee than 
the cool transparencies of thought.” . 


A. Wo tr. 


University Cotiece, Lonpon. 


Light Arismg. By Caroline Emelia Stephen.—Headley Brothers, 1908. 
Authority and the Light Within. By Edward G —_ 
Brothers, 1908. . 7 ne 


ARE mystics few or many? In one sense of the word we are accustomed 
to think that they are few. Few can follow such writings as those of 
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St Teresa or Jacob Boehmen; it may even be doubted whether long- 
established convention is not in part at least responsible for the reputation 
and popularity of the Imitation of Christ. A certain temperament under- 
lies mysticism of this kind. This temperament may be compared to the 
mental perspective which enables a man to read Hegel with understanding : 
each implies conditions which, whatever might or should be the case, are 
in fact seldom found. But, as incapacity to read Hegel by no means 
implies incapacity to grasp the Idealist standpoint in philosophy, so 
inability to reach the level of St Teresa and the Imitation is far from 
signifying either denial of, or unwillingness to recognise, what is after all 
the central position of mysticism, that the ultimate thing in religion is 
not a Church, a dogma, a sacrament, but a fact of spiritual experience— 
that the Kingdom of God is within. And there are many who feel that 
in this sense mysticism is at once the key to and the essence of religion. 
To such persons the Quaker spirit, in its soberness, its sanity, its sincerity, 
is instinctively congenial: they find themselves in its utterances and are at 
home in its serene air. In the two works before us this spirit is presented 
both on its positive and its negative side; we are shown what this interior 
kingdom opened to us by the “light within” is, and how it contrasts 
with other conceptions of the spiritual world. 

In its early days the Society of Friends bid fair to become a numerous 
body: two hundred years ago it numbered in the United Kingdom alone 
75,000. ‘These men had “ visions of spiritual conquest in their eyes ; they 
undoubtedly cherished the faith that God had raised them up to restore 
primitive Christianity, and to be the rebuilders of the Church.” These 
hopes in their original shape have disappeared. The Society has decreased 
in numbers; and, as proselytism is no part of its programme, it tends, as 
a particular body, to become a tradition in certain families, and only in 
exceptional cases attracts those without. But the Quaker spirit is per- 
meating the Churches. ‘We shall all be Quakers some day,” said a 
shrewd observer of modern religious tendencies, meaning not that there 
will be any large movement into the Society—this is improbable—but that 
the main contention of Quakerism is less and less questioned by good men. 
“Ecclesia spiritus; non est ecclesia numerus episcoporum.” ‘The 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink ”—neither Papacy nor Episcopacy 
nor Presbytery; not Transubstantiation, nor Apostolical Succession, nor 
Justification by Faith—no—but something very different : “ righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Miss Stephen’s striking chapter on rational mysticism sets forth and 
justifies this standpoint. A mystic, she tells us, is one who has, or 
believes himself to have, an “illumination from within.” This illumina- 
tion is not the privilege of a select few—this is unthinkable ;—nor does it 
involve a claim to infallibility—were it so, it would be in patent contra- 
diction with fact. It is a universal possession of humanity; its degrees 
“experienced by different people or by the same person at different times 
vary indefinitely”; and the vision which it confers is as little infallible as 
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the dictates of the individual conscience: the more the duty of following 
each is recognised, the more important the “ trying” the spirits become, 
In each case the medium is liable to perversion. It may distort the 
message from above, or fail to distinguish it from other prompting, 
Many disclaim its possession: if a man takes this position, we accept his 
statement just as we accept that of a witness who tells us that he has seey 
a ghost. In each case his self-analysis, we believe, is imperfect. What 
the denial proves is “that the consciousness of light is not necessarily 
coextensive with its existence”; in other words, that that of which we 
speak under the figure of Light may exist in a latent state. “The 
indispensable and most necessary figure of Light points, I believe, to 
something which it is hard to distinguish from the goodness and grace of 
God; from the Divine Spirit and life and power. And, if we believe at 
all in this Divine power and grace, we can hardly help thinking of it as 
universal.” Hence an appreciation of the varied content of religious experi- 
ence, ‘ We are learning to recognise the infinite variety and complexity of 
the conditions under which people are struggling towards Truth, Good- 
ness, and Beauty. We are beginning to see that we cannot blame people, 
the very focus of whose inner sight is unlike our own, for not thinking and 
feeling as we do on the deepest and most comprehensive of all subjects.” 

The bearing of this on the conflict between the old and new in 
theology is obvious. The Spirit promises us not accurate formulas but 
secure guiding. ‘So far from making the claim that feeling can, as such, 
deliver ontological messages which are of final validity, I believe that 
intuition cannot supply the form of verbal propositions at all... . In 
point of fact, the mystical sense of inward illumination has been found 
in combination with the most contradictory creeds ; and the confusion 
of feeling with knowledge has brought discredit on the name of mysticism. 
But the true mystic will rather stand aloof from controversial thought, 
even his own, and is content to submit to reason whatever can be reasoned 
about, fixing his own gaze, not on explanation or proof, but on the Being 
of whom in virtue of this mysterious faculty he is so vividly aware.” 

The rock on which so much so-called mysticism has made ship- 
wreck is its association with what has been called “the obscene super- 
natural”—abnormal states of consciousness, the lying wonders of the 
wizard and the seer. ‘True mysticism, we are well reminded, owes nothing 
to the darkness; “it is essentially the light of day.” The warning is 
timely. ‘It is not needless to insist that it can only be by the exercise of 
a real critical judgment that we can be preserved from delusions in these 
dangerous regions ; that we must never, in obedience to the promptings of 
unseen and unknown powers, transgress the very slightest of the restraints 
imposed by conscience, by good faith, by fitness, or even by common sense. 
It is only when, on all these well-recognised grounds, we are sure that the 
step mysteriously indicated is fully open to us, that any question of 
obedience to the suggestion can arise.” 

Mr Grubb’s aim is to exhibit the Inner Light as heir by default of the 
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several conceptions of authority in religion. Taken as final and absolute, 
the Church, the Bible, the recorded sayings of Christ Himself break down ; 
they cannot be, they were not meant to be, used in this way. And when 
they are so used, “the position is extremely serious, for our Lord’s 
authority is constantly being quoted to uphold positions which free and 
unfettered historical inquiry makes absolutely untenable.” 

The error, however, lies further back ; the false step is taken when that 
which is without is put in the place of that which is within, letter for 
spirit. The more logically we reason from this standpoint, the wider of 
the truth is the conclusion at which we arrive. Quaerebam te foris, sed tu 
eras intus: the Kingdom of God is within. 

To many, weary of the self-assertion of the sects and the empty declama- 
tion of theologians, this conception of religion, which, under the name 
of Immanentism, is gaining ground among Christians far removed by 
tradition and circumstances from Quakerism, comes as a refreshment—as 
“the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The break with the 
historical order of Christendom—the visible Church, the sacraments, etc. 
—with which it was associated by the early Friends belongs to the setting, 
not to the idea. These good men did not invent it: it was before they 
were—in the Church, in Scripture, in the God-taught mind of man. No 
one has a right to reject religion who has not taken this standpoint into 
consideration, or to repudiate the fundamental tenets of Christianity till 
he has looked at them in the perspective which it gives. 'The doctrine of 
the Atonement—to take what is perhaps the most crucial instance—on 
which, on the one hand, the Mass, and, on the other, Justification by Faith 
is founded, appears in a new light when so viewed. To many, neither the 
Catholic nor the Protestant doctrine is even thinkable. Barclay saw 
deeper, far deeper, into the truth than the theologians of his day. 

“It is probably safe to say that only along the line of thought here 
[in the Apology] indicated—that of the identification of Christ with God 
on the one hand, and man on the other, which is the kernel of the theology 
of Paul and John, will the Atonement hold its place in the minds of 
thinking men. The crude doctrine of substitution—which rests on the idea 
of separate personalities, and represents Christ as enduring the wrath of 
God, suffering instead of us a punishment which had to be inflicted on 
someone—is untrue to the real meaning of the New Testament. The 
mystics, with one consent, have gone deeper. They have felt out after a 
thought of ‘ conjunct’ personality, which the psychological study of our 
own day is rendering more and more intelligible.” 


ALFRED FAwkEs. 
BRIGHTON, 





Parallel Paths.—By T. W. Rolleston.—London : Duckworth & Co., 1908. 


Tuts book possesses a merit rare among philosophical works: it is easy to 
understand. In the first part, the auther criticises two of the principal 
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modern biological theories, the “ Darwin-Lamarck” and the “ Darwin. 
Weismann,” and expounds a third, that in which he himself believes, an 
which he terms the “ Directive Theory” — another name, in effect, for 
“Vitalism.” ‘TI hope that this book,” says Mr Rolleston in his preface, 
“ besides whatever value its conclusions may have, will prove useful to some 
readers by putting them in a position to appreciate the extraordinarily ip. 
teresting and fruitful discoveries of biology in recent years.” This hope 
will not be disappointed. His exposition of Weismann’s theory especially 
(a theory most difficult for the lay reader to follow in Weismann’s own 
books) is admirably lucid. 





















































In dealing with the bearing of biology on ethics, Mr Rollestons % ™ ethical 
conclusions are open to question. The main conclusion drawn fron i good,” 0 
biology is summed up as follows: “Stimulus and response taken together _* vee 
constitute the directive force in obedience to which the world unfolds itself who “ag 
in the evolutionary process. . . . At the basis of all theories of evolution Impulse | 
lies the fact of the responsive power of living protoplasm. But what does JB 4 SUP 
it respond to? This is the question of questions.” ‘The author's reply to The seco 
the question is that living matter responds to “the life impulse,” “ the does * 
vital force,” the “ X factor in evolution.” But surely an educated man who Mr Rolle 
believes that Haeckel has solved the riddle of the universe is rarely met alent ” 
with. The question of questions for serious thinkers is not whether the X sacle ; 
factor exists, but whether this X factor, relatively to mankind, is good or argues t 
evil, known or unknown. Does it furnish a basis for ethics, or does it not? = 7 

In the second and principal part of the book, which deals with the There 1s 






belief. 


ethical criterion and the ethical sanction, Mr Rolleston singularly fails to é 
pages 


prove that it does. ‘ ‘The broad fact on which a system of ethics must be 
















based is that the individual finds its goal in the cosmic life,” he says; and anabapt 
farther on, “ Right action in itself is simply the action which best subserves minjects 
the central purpose of nature. . . . Nature does not directly want pleasure a 
at all, but is resolved, at the cost of pleasure and everything else, to have gg 
life. . . . The ultimate question as regards the abstract morality of any om y 
act or class of acts must be, Does it make for life?” “To make for = 
life,” then, is the ethical criterion. But what kind of life are we to and . 
make for? Apparently not pleasurable life. All the information as to that ; 
the life we must “ make for” which we can gather from Mr Rolleston is ao 
that he is a monist and that “this . . . universal point of view which makes 
identical the interests of the whole and the interests of the individual gives = 
to a natural ethics the criterion of all human action.” Yet it is precisely the will by 
universal point of view which we can never attain. We do not know, we - = 
cannot even guess, what the interests of the whole may be. ‘To know that 1 ° 
would be to have solved the riddle of existence. “The Life Impulse !” =" 
Who can possibly predict what its purpose may be ? — 

“Ethical Wisdom,” it is said, “ will clearly involve such kind of we 
action as will afford to each individual the fullest opportunities for vital — 
development.” We do not know the ultimate purpose of life, and, when pei 





Mr Rolleston assumes, as he does here, that the interests of humanity are 
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identical with the interests of the universe, he adopts a hypothesis perilously 
near that of the Utilitarianism he contemptuously rules out of court. 
Utilitarianism, as the author implicitly allows, is the alternative basis 
for ethics to the revealed will of God; and if we are to be deprived of the 
latter criterion we must not be deprived of the former also, the only other 
there is. Bentham’s philosophy, however “ depressing,” has mitigated the 
sufferings of countless unhappy wretches on whom the law has laid its 
hands. When there is exhibited any way in which a worship of “the 
X factor in evolution” can lead to a tenth part of the good wrought 
by Bentham’s hedonism, it will be time enough to seriously consider it as 
an ethical guide. But the “ Life Impulse” ethics have nothing to do with 
“good,” only with life. 

* A courageous mind will allow no compromise between a personal God 
who makes His will known to us and an unknown mysterious “ Life 
Impulse” of whose ultimate purpose we know nothing. The first belief 
does supply us with an ethical basis—God’s will as revealed to men. 
The second does not. Now, our author acknowledges that his biology 
does not admit of a personal God. Though he does not explicitly say so, 
Mr Rolleston seems to realise the fact that the “ Life Impulse ” can afford 
us no ethical criterion. We are ignorant of its ultimate purpose, and 
he tries to get over this difficulty in a somewhat remarkable manner. He 
argues that some of us can cast off our “ personality,” our “ I-hood,” and 
so, merging with the unknown, become subjectively conscious of its will. 
There is nothing impossible in this contention. It expresses a familiar 
belief. But when we turn to facts to see if they confirm it, across the 
pages of history march bands of fanatics, anchorites, mormons, fakirs, 
anabaptists, and innumerable other witnesses to testify that men’s 
subjective feelings mislead and betray them. 

Christ and Socrates are quoted in support of the theory. Moral 
genius has been explained on biological grounds other than inspira- 
tion, and might be regarded as the exception proving the rule that 
our subjective feelings are deceptive guides. Yet, granted that Christ 
and Socrates were inspired, should we not better express the fact by saying 
that they were inspired by God, rather than by maintaining that they 
were inspired by the * Life Impulse” ? 

It seems as though Mr Rolleston has devoted a book on philosophy to 
advocate a belief in an “impersonal Life Impulse” that communicates its 
will by some mysterious union with the unconscious self, in place of the 
old belief in the God who upholds us in His everlasting arms. But the 
“Life Impulse,” if it does communicate with and guide mankind, is 
a personal God. Since the two beliefs are practically the same, why seek 
to replace the beautiful language of common men, so full of meaning 
wrung from their heart’s blood, with the harsh jargon of philosophy. 

The ethical sanction afforded by the “ Life Impulse” is as elusive as 
its ethical criterion. ‘“ Where the lower life can yield an hour of delight, 
why deny it for the sake of a higher life if in the next hour both must 
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end together?” The reply is, “I confess I see no escape from the impliej 
conclusion if the premise is true.” Mr Rolleston denies the premise, anj 
finds the ethical sanction in immortality and monism. “The sanction js 
found in the fact that each of us is an organic part of the whole . . , . 
our eternal life is not something to come... . we are living it hex 
and now.” 

Belief in immortality is supposed to be warranted by the fact 
that “men can communicate with and be responded to by Power, a Life, 
transcending that of which the senses inform us.” What does this mean 
if not a belief in God? If we do not believe that the “ Life Impulse’ 
responds to our call, then it is no moral sanction ; for a sanction can only 
operate on men through love, fear, self-interest, and force, and we cannot 
love an unknown “ Life Impulse,” fear it, gain anything from it, nor does 
it exert on us the compelling force of a policeman. Whereas, if we believe 
that the “ Life Impulse” does speak to us, we believe in God—a God to 
love, and serve, and fear, and that certainly is one of the most powerful 
of moral sanctions. Mr Rolleston’s ethical criterion and sanction resolve 
themselves on analysis into a belief in God. Then why change “Our 
Father which art in Heaven” to “The X factor in Evolution”? Mr 
Rolleston shuts his eyes to the fact that there is no via media between 
Theism and Agnosticism. 

Part III. deals with ethical theories of Art. Mr Rolleston believes 
that art, in expressing something more than life as we know it, relates us 
to the deeper life beyond the phenomena in which we are imprisoned. 
His view differs from the agnostic view, which is more inclined to the 
belief that the symbolism of art cannot improve on the symbolism of 
nature; that the highest aim of art is not to express something more than 
life as we know it, but rather to select and retain all that is beautiful and 
fleeting in the world about us, and so develop and stimulate those 
emotions which constitute, for Agnostics, the ultimate ethical sanction. 

The underlying refrain of Mr Rolleston’s book is a vindication of 
Monism. “ Dualism,” he says, “is now rapidly disappearing from the 
religious thought of Europe.” As a matter of fact, the controversy 
between the monist and the dualist is one that can never be decided. 
It is as impossible to conceive an eternal infinite universe composed of 
warring elements, as it is to conceive of one containing no opposing forces, 
but so constituted that it leads human beings to suppose that it does. 

Yet even the reader who has no sympathy with Mr Rolleston’s main 
contention cannot help being struck with the cogency of that part of his 
argument in which he suggests a spiritual line of thought too apt to be 
overlooked and forgotten in a materialistic age. 


Frances PETERSEN. 
Wanuam Co ttece, Oxrorp. 
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4 Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels.—Edited by James Hastings, D.D., 
with the assistance of John A. Selbie, D.D. and (in the reading of 
the proofs) of John C. Lambert, D.D. Vol. I. Aaron—Knowledge, 
pp. xii+936, 1906. Vol. II. Labour—Zion, pp. xiv+912, 1908.— 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Any detailed notice of the lately completed Dictionary of Christ is not 
ssible in these pages, but a word of congratulation is due to Dr Hastings 
on its production. ‘lo him, with the five volumes of the Dictionary of the 
Bible to his credit, and one of the ten volumes of the Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics already successfully launched, it is possible that the 
Dictionary now under notice reckons only as a trifling parergon, but it 
contains over 1800 double-column pages, from nearly 250 contributors. 

The only important criticism we have to offer affects the original 
conception rather than the execution. The Dictionary does not seem to 
have a satisfactory fundamentum divisionis. The title makes us wonder 
vhat is its relation to the Dictionary of the Bible, which, naturally, included 
Christ and the Gospels. The explanation in the preface does not quite 
convince us that the design was altogether well-conceived, or that it has 
been punctiliously executed. The editor tells us that this new Dictionary 
is “in a sense complementary to the Dictionary of the Bible”; but “a 
Dictionary of the Bible, being occupied mainly with things biographical, 
historical, geographical or antiquarian, does not give attention sufficient 
for the needs of the preacher, to whom Christ is everything. This is, first 
of all, a preachers’ dictionary.” So far, good; a preachers’ Dictionary of 
Christ, complementary to the Dictionary of the Bible, would be a service- 
able addition to their tools, and preachers would be grateful for it. 
Recognising the difficulty of the task, those preachers would not ask for 
perfection in the fulfilment of the ambitious claim made by this same 
preface, viz., to “ include all that relates to Christ in the literature of the 
world.” But Dr Hastings or his publishers were not content to issue a 
Christian supplement to their Bible Dictionary; they aimed at a new and 
self-contained work. This meant that where the same headings appear in 
both dictionaries, new writers had to be requisitioned. ‘“ Even when 
articles occur under the same title in both, they are written by different 
men from different standpoints.” The new standpoint is presumably the 
needs of the preacher; and we are told that the contributors have been 
chosen from among those scholars who are, or have been, themselves 
preachers. But many of the contributors to the previous Bible Dictionary 
certainly had this qualification; and we suppose that the new men vere 
brought in for the repeated subjects, whether they were or were not better 
scholar-preachers, simply to make this new dictionary an independent 
work. The result is a great amount of mere dittography. ‘The needs of 
the preacher” is an elastic phrase ; but a very liberal interpretation of it 
does not suffice to differentiate many of the articles in the new dictionary 

Vor. VII.—No. 2. 30 
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from its biblical predecessor. With less excuse this time, Dr Hasting, 
has again produced a dictionary that deals mainly with things “ historical, 
geographical, antiquarian.” 

What strikes us as a curious omission is that there is no life of Jesy 
in it. Mindful of Dr Bruce’s great article in the Encyclopedia Biblica, oy 
first reference here was to “Jesus.” There is no such heading, but ther 
are two and a half columns of German erudition under “ Jesus (the name), 
Then we looked for the heading “Jesus Christ,” remembering that it was 
under that title that Dr Sanday produced his sketch of the life of Jesus, 
There is no heading “ Jesus Christ.” Finally we turned to “Christ,” and 
found that at least this heading did occur. We quote it :—* Cunisr, 
See ATonEMENT, AutHority or Cuarist, Birt or Curist, Dares, Datu o; 
Curist, Messtan, Person or Curist, Preacninc or Curist, r1¢. E10." 
We recalled Paul’s question weuépirrac 6 Xprrros: The only other heading 
under “ Christ” is “ Christ in Art,” and it stands at the head of fourteen 
columns thereupon. Surely it was not unnatural to expect that in an 
independent and comprehensive Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels 
there should be a connected survey of the Life of Jesus. 

The claim to which we have already made reference, to “ include all 
that relates to Christ in the literature of the world” receives scanty 
iustification in the main body of the Dictionary, but there is an appendix 
of eight articles which goes some way to vindicate it. The last is on 
Paul; but the other seven deal with Christ in—i. The Early Church; ii. 
The Middle Ages (Dante is not even mentioned in this article); iii, 
Reformation Theology ; iv. Seventeenth Century; v. Modern Thought; 
vi. Jewish Literature; vii. Mahommedan Literature. These articles are 
among the most brilliant in the two volumes. 

Dr Hastings has in this Dictionary relied almost exclusively upon British 
and American contributors. A few articles are drawn from the foreign 
mission fields: England supplies some ninety articles; Scotland about seventy; 
Ireland and Wales about twenty ; and America between forty and fifty. We 
have noted only three contributions from Continental universities: they 
are furnished by Kattenbusch of Halle, Nestle of Maulbronn, and Johannes 
Weiss of Marburg. The ecclesiastical affinities of the many contributors 
are various. We did not expect, and we have not detected, any Roman 
Catholic name ; but most of the Christian communions find representation. 

The chief deficiency of the Dictionary is one that will not seem a 
deficiency from the editor’s standpoint. After all that he gives us in these 
abundant pages, we still need, not a Dictionary of Christ, but a Dictionary 
of Jesus. No doubt the great majority of the preachers of Britain and 
America. will accept Dr Hastings’ phrase, that to them “Christ is 
everything.” ‘To them the dogmatic and theological discussions of these 
volumes will seem the appropriate idiom of their faith. But there are. 
nevertheless, some preachers and a large public who would with all 
reverence substitute the name “God” for Christ: in that formula, but 
whose interest in Jesus is nevertheless eager and affectionate. To these, a 
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great deal of this Dictionary is little more than a new Protestant scholasti- 
cism. ‘Chey search these copious columns in vain to find any adequate appre- 
ciation of the real human Jesus: he is obscured throughout by a spectral, 
supernatural, cold, theological Christ. ‘They will hope that in due time 
a Dictionary of Jesus will | be given to them. ‘To do Dr Hastings justice, 
let it be added that they do not expect him to provide it. 


J. H. WeaTHERALL. 
BoLTon, 


Studiet av Religionen.—By Nathan Séderblom, D.D.—Pp. 120. 
Stockholm: Aktiebolaget Ljus, 1908. 


‘Tus unpretentious little book is one of the latest contributions to ‘The 
Study of Religion.” It constitutes an important item in a new series of 
manuals, whose general title, Populdrvetenskaplig’ Stwdieledare, may be 
translated ** Guides to Popular Scientific Study.” ‘The collection of hand- 
books to which it belongs, issued under the auspices of the University 
Extension Society of the Students of Northern Sweden, will eventually 
include several scores of volumes which, published at popular prices in paper 
covers, are certain to gain entrance into hundreds and thousands of homes. 
The writers who have been invited to contribute are men of recognised 
competence. ‘The departments of knowledge covered by the series will 
embrace philosophy, history, philology, theology, belles lettres, art, etc. 

For this new library, Professor Séderblom of Upsala was at first asked 
to furnish the volume devoted to Religionshistoria. It was however 
decided, later on, to widen somewhat the scope of his treatise, in order 
that it might include all general topics proper to Religionsfilosofi. ‘The 
task thus defined has now been executed, and it will readily be admitted 
that it has been achieved with conspicuous skill. ‘The author has con- 
trived, though within unusually narrow limits, to give a fairly adequate 
idea of the character of the religious studies with which not a few experts 
are busying themselves to-day. 

In particular, Dr Séderblom traces very interestingly and forcibly the 
relationship which subsists between Christian Theology and Comparative 
Religion. In his preface he lays down the principle that modern scholar- 
ship refuses to recognise any dictum that would separate these departments 
of investigation, as though they belonged to two practically different 
spheres. The theologian is one who must acquaint himself with the 
tenets of all religions, and not exclusively with the teachings of Christi- 
anity. The fact that the Christian religion frequently advances its claim 
to be the absolute and final religion does not decrease, but on the contrary 
immensely increases, the necessity devolving upon that faith to examine 
honestly into the sanctions that have evoked reverence and loyalty among 
the devotees of many other faiths. A rigid confessionalism must no longer 
restrict the right and duty of thoroughgoing research. On the other 
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hand, the scientist must not debar the Christian theologian from expound. 
ing freely, and with every enforcement of local and personal emphasis, the 
grounds upon which his convictions ultimately rest. 

In a word, Professer Séderblom holds that the study of religion reaches 
its apex in the study of Comparative Religion. It may not be amiss to 
reproduce an interesting tabular statement which the author prints on 
page 86. When translated, it runs as follows :— 


History of the Religion) ) 
of Israel. 


Gospel Research. Bible Research. 


History of Primitive 
Christianity. 


parative Religion 
culminating in the 
religious types when 
r, and in the appraise- 
religion when viewed 


‘History of Dogma; 
History of the Christian} History of the re- 
Religion, containing,, ligious ideal and 
among other items: of religious life ; 

| Symbolics ; ete. 


The Science of Christianity. 


Statistical Theology. 





Dogmatico-Ethics (Systematic Theology). 


The Philosophy of the History of Religion. 





General History of Religions. 


The Psychology of Religion and the Phil- 
osophy of Religion. 


definition of the essence of religion, and in the 


appraisement of various 





(jémforande religionskunskap), 


ment of each individual 


compared one with another 
apart by itself. 


_ 


The Philosophy of Religion or Com 


It will be noted that the writer apparently employs the name jamfir- 
ande religionskunskap—the phrase jamférande religionsvetenskap is more 
commonly used in other parts of the book—as interchangeable with 
religionsfilosofi, whereas it is probably wiser to reserve the designation 
“The Philosophy of Religion” for work that lies distinctly in advance of 
“Comparative Religion.” But, without going into the question raised by 
this choice of nomenclature, the significance of Professor Séderblom’s 
attitude will certainly not be missed by those who read his book. The 
importance he attaches to the new science of Comparative Religion, now 
forcing its conclusions upon the attention of theologians in every land, is 
another indication that this latest field of inquiry will very soon come to 
its own. Even in circles where studies are pursued in accordance with the 
more popular methods of exposition, the rise and value of Comparative 
Religion are now being discussed, and with a zest hitherto unknown. 

Professor Séderblom is to be congratulated upon the production of so 
useful and suggestive a volume, Already, while still within a year of its 
initial publication, a third edition has been called for, and will shortly be 
issued in a revised and amplified form. 

Louis H. Jorpay. 


OxForp. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


2 Philos. 3 


A RELIGION 1 Nature 
10 Nat. Relig. 


Psychol. 8 Christianity 

15 Relig. and Science. 
Hastings (James), ed. Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics. Vol. i, A-Art. 
925p. T. & T, Clark, 1908. 

(The first volume of an elaborate Encyclopedia 
which will embrace the whole range of Theology 
and Philosophy, together with the relevant por- 
tions of Anthropology, Mythvlogy, Folk-lore, 
Biology, Psychology, Economics, and Sociology. 
The work will consist of about ten volumes.) : 

King (Henry Churchill) The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life. (The 
Nathaniel William Taylor Lectures for 
1907.) 256p. Macmillan Company, 1908. 

(This book seeks to speak directly, as frankly and 
simply as possible, and yet with some adequacy, 
to the fundamental religious need of men—to the 
need of all who cherish ideals of any kind.] 

Steinmann (Sh.), ed. Religion und 
Geisteskultur. Zeitschrift fiir religidse 
Vertiefung des modernen Geisteslebens. 
350p. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1908. 

[Second yearly volume, containing many import- 
ant articles. ] ; 

1 Whately (Arnold R.) The Inner Light : 
A Study of the Significance, Character, and 
Primary Content of the Religious Conscious- 
ness. With an Introductory Note by 
Professor Caldecott. 257p. 

Sonnenschein, 1908. 

(The primary aim of this treatise is to press the 
claim of the spiritual mind to know God for itself. 
It is only in relation to persons—that is, indi- 
viduals—that the personality of God can be 


understood. | . 
Pigow (A. C.) The Problem of Theism, 
and other Essays. 149p. Macmillan, 1908. 
(See p. 454.) a 
Ermoni (V.) La foi et la croyance en 
matiére religieuse, 
Annales de Phil. chrét., Aug. 1908. 
(Defining their nature and delimiting their 
spheres. | . , 
Shaw (Charles Gray) The Precinct of 
Religion in the Culture of Humanity. 292p. 
Swan, Sonnenschein, 1908. 
{Substance of the lectures delivered in the 
Graduate School of New York University in the 
course entitled ‘ Philosophy of Religion.” Both 
metaphysics and psychology are here set aside for 
the sake of a humanism which seems best adapted 
for detining the essence of human worship. } 
Thomson (J. Arthur) The Bible of 
Nature. Five lectures delivered before 
Lake Forest College on the Bross Founda- 
tion. 262p. T. & T. Clark, 1908. 
[Nature is treated as a book from which may be 
learnt much that concerns our mortal well-being, 


and in which men of science may seek, in all 
reverence, to discover the Almighty, the Ever- 
lasting.) 
Bernies (V. L.) Dieu est-il* Etude 
critique sur la valeur de la démonstration. 
R. du Clergé francais, Aug. 15, 1908. 
(Continuation. A criticism of the principal! 
theses of materialism and pantheism, particularly 
as formulated by Le Dantec.] 
Prat (Z.) Le probléme du mal. 
Cenobium, July 1908. 
{Short criticism of the treatment of the question 
by a Catholic writer, Xavier Moisant, in his Diew, 
Vexpérience en métaphysique.)} 
3  Caldecott(A.) The Religious Sentiment : 
An Inductive Inquiry. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., viii., 1908. 
{A study of a small group of thirty-four 
autobiographies of Wesley’s early Methodist 
preachers. } 
4 Benson(Margaret) The Venture of Faith. 





336p. Macmillan, 1908. 

(“The aim of this book is to show the reason 
of faith, not necessarily to find out a new reason, 
but to make clear if possible an implicit reason. 
And those to whom it is addres are neither 
the experts on one side, nor on the other those 
who live by instinct, but average people of edu- 
cated intelligence.”)} 

Ross (G. A. Johnston) and others, Re- 
ligion and the Modern Mind, (Lectures 
delivered before the Glasgow University 
Society of St Ninian.) Introduction by 
Principal Macalister. 300p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1908, 

{The Society of St Ninian was founded as a 
meeting-place for all students who desired to 
investigate with candour modern problems of 
religious faith and duty. This volume contains 
the public addresses with which the Society was 
favoured in 1907-8.] 

Palmer (W. Scott) Providence and Pru- 
dence. Cont. R., Nov. 1908. 

{If it were not for death and sorrow, the work- 
ing out of liberty in our conquest over physical 
things might well bring about in many of us our 
damnation ; that is, it might well enable many of 
us to live comfortably without God, to cease to 
desire Him, to desire any spiritual good, to desire 
love ; or to love at all in self-sacrifice and self- 
sharing.) 

5 Stocker (R. Dimsdale) 
and Morals. 97p. 

8 Chesterton (Gilbert K.) 
u79p. 

{See p. 448.] 

Purton (Lt.-Col. W. H.) The Truth of 
Christianity: An Examination of the more 
Important Arguments for and against 
believing in that Religion. 612p. 7th ed. 

Wells Gardner, Darton & Co,, 1908. 


Spirit, Matter, 
Owen, 1908. 
Orthodoxy. 
Lane, 1908, 
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10 Wells (H. G.) First and Last Things: 
A Confession of Faith and Rule of Life. 
258p. Archibald Constable & Co, , 1908. 
{“* The frank confession of what one man of the 
early twentieth century has found in life for him- 
self, a confession just as frank as the limitations of 
his character permit; it is his metaphysics, his 
religion, his moral standards, his uncertainties 
and the expedients with which he has met them.”} 
Stanton (Stephen B,.) The Essential Life. 
249p. Allenson, 1908. 
{A series of meditations upon spiritual themes.] 
Chandler (A.) Ara Coeli. An Essay in 
Mystical Theology. 197p. Methuen, 1908, 
{Mysticism is regarded as the religion of ex- 
perience. Mystical theology unfolds the pro- 
cesses in which this religion consists, and thelaws 
of its development.] 


15 @Aragona(R. G.) Tutto é Energia. 
Ceenobium, July 1908. 

{On the modern theory of electrons. 

Duhem (P.) Essai sur la notion de 
théorie physique de Platon & Galilée (con- 
tinuation). 

Annales de Phil. chrét., Aug. 1908. 

Legendre (J.) La science et la religion 
d’aprés un livre récent. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Sept. 1, 1908. 

[Review of Boutroux’s Science et Religion.) 

Wendt (H. H.) Das Verhiiltnis des 
Christentums zur modernen Naturwissen- 
schaft, Ztsch. f, wiss. Th., Sept. 1908, 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) Man and the Uni- 
verse. A Study of the Influence of the 
Advance in Scientific Knowledge upon our 
Understanding of Christianity. 

Methuen, 1908. 

[See p. 451.) 

Cohn (J. R.) Oremus ; or, The Place of 
Prayer in Modern Religious Life. 282p. 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co,, 1908. 
{Part i., Biblical ; Part ii., Scientitic and Philo- 
sophical ; Part iii., Devotional.] 


Old Test. 5 
9 Apocrypha. 


Piercy (William (C.), 
Illustrated Bible Dictionary. 
maps and 365 illustrations, 


New Test. 


ed. Murray’s 

With coloured 
1001p. 
Murray, 1908. 

(*‘ While this Dictionary is frankly ‘ conserva- 
tive’ in the right sense of that much-misunder- 
stood term, none of the additions of value made 
to our knowledge by ‘criticism,’ which are within 
the scope of a volume of this size, have been 
neglected.”} 


Herrman (W.) Otienbarung und Wun- | 


der. 71p. Topelmann, 1908. 
(Two addresses on “ The Conception of Revela- 
tion” and ‘‘ Christ and Miracle.”} 
Masterman (E. W. G.) Upper Galilee. 
Bibl. World, Oct. 1908, 
Bruston (C.) 
Vexpiation. 


La notion biblique de 
R. chrét., Oct. 1908. 
8 Denk (J.) Wie 
Sabatier vorstelle. 


ich mir einen neuen 
sibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1908, 
[Stating what he believes is required to bring 


Sabatier’s work on the /tala Version (Rheims, 
1743: Paris, 1751) up to present requirements. } 


v2w Nestle (E.) On Some Early Editions of 


of 


Tindal’s Translation. J.Th. St., Oct. 1908, 
Weiss (Johannes) Die Aufgaben der 
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v2 Swete (H. B.) 
iy Eerdmans 
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neutestamentlichen Wissenschaft in dy 
Gegenwart. vo 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993, 


{An address given at Karlsruhe on Ist Juy 


1908. } 
th Wright (Charles H. H.) Light from 
Egyptian Papyri on Jewish History befor 
Christ. 140p, Williams & Norgate, 190g 
Breasted (James H.) A History of th 
Ancient Egyptians. (Vol. v. of the ‘Hi: 
torical Series for Bible Students.”) 482), 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1993, 
Cheyne (7. K.) The Decline and Fall of 
the Kingdom of Judah. 242p. 
Adam & Charles Black, 1908, 
[Review will follow.] 
Wiener (H. M.) Some Reflexions on Dy 
Burney’s View of the Religion of Israel, 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1908, 
lAgrees with the doctrine of an early origin oj 
Hebrew monotheism, and calls attention to th 
stay of the tribes at Kadesh-Barnea and to the 
influence of the study of comparative jurispr. 
dence as requiring further consideration. | 
Touzard (J.) Largument prophctique, 
La préparation messianique. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Sept. 15, 1908, 
Touzard (J.) L’argument prophétique, 
Les prédictions relatives & la personne du 
Christ et i son ceuvre. (1st art.) 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Oct. 15, 1908, 
{A_ departure from the traditional view of 
prophecy.) 

r  Cruveilhicr (P.) Un nouveau recul de la 
critique indépendante dans la question du 
monoth¢isme d’Israel. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Sept. 1, 1908, 

{Welcoming Baentsch’s ascription of Israelitish 

monotheism to the age of Moses (in his Altorien- 
talischer und israelitischer Monotheismus).} 

The Old Testament in 
Interpreter, Oct. 1908, 

(B. D.)  Alttestamentlich 
Studien, I. Die Komposition der (ienesis, 
II. Die Vorgeschichte Israels. 

Tépelinann, 1908. 
Foakes-Jackson (F. J.) The Old Testa- 
ment before Modern Criticism. 
Interpreter, Oct. 1908, 
(Shows, by recalling old disputes, how the 
ground has shifted and some advantages have 
been gained through criticism. } 
2B Altvater (Z. W.) Cain and Abel. 
Bibl. World, Oct. 1908. 
{The question why preference is given to Abel's 
offering is answered from the origin of the story. 
It rose in the strife between the Jahweh and the 
Baal cults. Abel represents the strict Jahwists 
with animal sacrifices ; Cain the party of syncret- 
ism who would mingle with Jahwism the agri- 
cultural sacrifices of Baalism.] 
Les récits de 





Greek. 


Vhistoire 
sainte: Salomon. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Sept. 1, 1908. 
Lesttre (H.) Les récits de Vhistoire 
sainte: Le schisme d’[srael. 
R. prat. @’Apologét., Oct. 1, 1908. 
Paton (Lewis Bayles). A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the Book of 
Esther. (International Critical Commen- 
tary.) 356p. T. & T. Clark, 1908. 
3C Mayor (J. B.), ed. Select Readings from 
the Psalms for Family and Private Use. 
376p. Murray, 1908. 
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RECENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHY 471 


4B Pontifical Biblical Commission De Libri 
Isaie indole et auctore, 

R. du Clergé frangais, Aug. 15, 1908. 

{Affirms all the traditional opinions. Latin 
text and translation.) 

Staerk (W.) Bemerkungen zu den Ebed 
Jahwe-Liedern in Jes, 40 ff. 

Ztschr. f. wiss, Th., Sept. 1908. 

{Discussed in connection with Sellen's Das 
Ratsel des deuterojes. Buches.) 

G Caldecott( W. Shaw) The Second Temple 
in Jerusalem : Its History and its Structure. 
41l1p. John Murray, 1908. 

{The book is largely one of an architectural 
restoration of a building, the existence of which 
has not seldom been denied or forgotten. A 
reasoned account of Ezekiel, its architect, is given, 
and of the prophet Daniel; also of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. } 

5 Fairweather (W.) The Background ot 
the Gospels; or, Judaism in the Period 
between the Old and New Testaments. 
(Cunningham Lectures, 1907.) 486p. 

T. & T. Clark, 1908. 

{The period embraced is that beginning with 
the Maccabean revolt and ending with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem under Titus.} 

Weiss (Johannes), herausgeb. Die Schrif- 
ten des Neuen Testaments neu iibersetzt 
und fiir die Gegenwart erklirt. 2te ver- 
mehrte Aufl. bd. i, Die drei ilteren 
Evangelien, Die Apostelgeschichte. 707p. 
Bd. ii, Die Briefe und die johanneischen 
Schriften. 954p. 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1907-8. 

Luttey (C.) The Apostolic Group. 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 

{Considered as bearing on apostolic relation- 
ships.) 

Mader (J) Apostel und Herrembriider. 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1908. 
jJames of Gal. i. 19 is not an apostle. The 
apostie James (of Alpheus) mentioned in 
second part of Acts is the President of the Jeru- 
salem church ; heis called Jamessimply in 1 Cor. 
and Gal. (except i. 19), and is the author of the 
Epistle. The author of Jude is his brother, and 
is neither an apostle nor a “ brother of the Lord.” 
James of Alpheeus and Judas Thaddeus were not 
brothers—the former was certainly not a brother 
of the Lord, and the latter very probably uot.) 

Nestle (E.) Hiesus-ihesus und verwandte 
Fragen. Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3,1908. 

(With other miscellaneous notes. } 

Boehmer (J.) Studien zur Geographie 
Palistinas bes, im Neuen Testament. 

Ztschr. f. neutest, Wiss., Heft 3, 1908. 

{1. Samaria-Stadt oder Landschaft? (Apg. viii. 
5). 2 Zu Ev. Joh. iv. (Sichar-Sichem, etc.). 
3. Tyropéon. 4. Magadan (Mt. xv. 39).| 

Anon, The Doctrine of Divine Imman- 
ence in New Testament Theology. 

Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 

{A discussion of the N.T, doctrine and of its 
place in modern theology, where it needs em- 
phasising.} z 5 

Turner (C. H.) Historical Introduction 
tothe Textual Criticism of the New Testa- 
ment. I, Growth of the Idea of a Canon 
of the New Testament. J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 

Robertson (A. T.) A Short Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament: for Students 
familiar with the Elements of Greek. 
2009p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1908. 

[Not so elementary as Huddilston, Green, or 
Harper and Weidner, and yet not so minute and 
exhaustive as Winer, Blass, or Moulton.) 
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Lake (K.) The Text of the New Testa- 
ment. (Oxford Church Text-books.) 4th 
ed., revised. 108p. Rivingtons, 1908. 

Buchanan (E. S.) The Codex Veronensis, 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 


{Results of a fresh examination of the Old 
Latin MS.b.] ? ‘ 

Durand (A.) Les Evangiles synoptiques 
de M. Loisy. 
R. prat. d’Apol., Aug. 15 and Sept. 1, 1908. 

Kastner (K.) Christi Dornenkroénung 
und Verspottung durch die rémische 
Soldateska. 3ibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1908. 

[Defends the historicity of the episode, and 
regards it, against views which make it a mime 
or Saturnalian sport, as a natural brutality of 
rough soldiery.] 

A Critical 


Examination of the Evidences for the 
Doctrine of the Virgin Birth. 179p. 
Soc. for Promoting Christ. Knowledge, 1908. 

Fotheringham (J. K.) The Star of 
Bethlehem. J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 

{The Magi were professional astrologers, and 
had observed a star which answered to the omens 
for the birth of a Jewish king. Evidence in sup- 
port is found in R. C. Thompson’s The Reports of 
the Magicians and Astrologers of Nineveh and 
Babylon (1900).] 

Henslow (G.) Certain Events and Utter- 
ances of St Peter unrecorded by St Mark. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1908. 

(Gathered by comparison from the other 
Gospels. Intention governed these omissions, 
Peter not relating them or Mark suppressing 
them.] ae 

Gaselee (S.) A Bohairic Fragment of the 
‘* Martyrdom of St Luke.” 

J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 

(Text and translation.) 

Pfiittisch (J. M.) Zu Lukas i, 34-35, 

Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1908. 

Schaurschmidt (Rektor) Der Reisebericht 

im Lukasevangelium (Luk, ix. 51-xviii. 14). 
Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1909. 

[Discusses the relation of this section to the 
common synoptic tradition. } 

Jacquier (E.) Histoire des livres du 
Nouveau Testament. Tomeiv. 422p. 

J. Gabalda & Cie, 1908. 
| Deals with the Johannine writings.] 

Westcott (Brooke Foss) The Gospel 
according to St John. The Greek Text, 
with Introduction and Notes. In two vols., 
478 + 594p. John Murray, 1908. 

[Yielding to a pressing request, Westcott under- 
took the volume on the Fourth Gospel for the 
Speaker's Commentary, ii which the Authorised 
Version was the basis of the work. Hecontinued, 
however, to work at the Gospel after the publica- 
tion of his notes in the Speaker's Commentary, 
and prepared considerable material for the Greek 
edition. This is now edited by his son.} 

Clemen (C.) Does the Fourth Gospel 
depend upon Pagan Traditions? 

Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1908. 

[Never for more than certain forms of expres- 
sion; and if these had uot been present at all, the 
Johanniue theology would not have been expressed 
very differently. ] 

Sanders (M.) La priére dominicale 
étudi¢ée 4 la lumiére de l’esprit. 

Rev. chrét., Sept. 1908. 
Professor Harnack on 

Two Words of Jesus. 
Bibl. World., Oct. 1908, 





472 


{Drawn from the Proceedings of the Berlin 
Academy, 1907, pp. 942-957. Matt. vi. 13=Luke 
xi. 4 means, ‘‘ Lead us not into affliction (i.e. on 
account of our sins).” Luke xvi. 16= Matt. xi. 12,13 
means the prophetic period of preparation has 
ended with John Baptist—the Kingdom of 
Heaven is now coming with a rush.} 

7A Wright (A.) A Short Introduction to 
the Study of the Acts of the Apostles, 

Interpreter, Oct. 1908. 

B Burton (EZ. D.) Atonement in the 
Teaching of Paul, Bibl. World, Oct. 1908. 

D_ Steinmetz (K.) Textkritische Unter- 
suchung zu Rom, i. 7. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1908. 

(Ch, xv. and xvi. are original parts of the 
Epistle; the doxology is authentic, and its original 
place is at the end of ch. xvi. A reader of 
another cc ity, itting the ch. xv. and 
xvi., concluded ch. xiv. with the doxology. 
Under the same circumstances in i. 7 and 15 
the Roman references were deleted.) 

E_ Jenkins(C.) Origen on 1,Corinthians iv. 

J. Th, St., Oct. 1908. 

(Continues the Greek text.] : ” 

H Cofin(C. P.) Seeds or Seed, in Gal. iii. 
16. Bibl. World, Oct. 1908. 

(Gal. iii. 165, ‘‘ He saith not, Andtoseeds ... .” 
is not a part of the text, but a marginal gloss.] 

Michelini (G.) Ta Ero:yea tov Koopov 
(Gal. iv. 3, 9—Coloss. ii. 8, 29). 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog, , Oct. 1908. 

{Expository.] i‘ 

L Rutherfurd (John) St Paul’s Epistles to 
Colossw and Laodicea. The Epistle to the 
Colossians viewed in relation to the Epistle 
to the Ephesians. 207p. 

T. & T. Clark, 1908. 

{An attempt to trace the unity of thought and 
feeling, and even of verbal expression, pervading 
the Epistle to the Colossians and that to ‘the 
Ephesians,” and also to show that the latter is 
really the Epistle to Laodicea.] 

Robinson (J. Armitage) Dr Hort on the 

Apocalypse. J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 
Blau (L.) Das neue Evangelienfragment 
von Oxyrhyncus buch- und zaubergeschicht- 
lich betrachtet nebst sonstigen Bemerk- 
ungen, 
Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1908. 

{A study of the format and of the allusions to 
magic, leading to the conclusion that the fragment 
is the remnant of a book which was used as an 

amulet. ] r 

Buonaiuti (£.) Luce dell’ Oriente ! 

Riv, stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Sept. 1908. 

[Reviews of Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten and 
Milligan’s St Paul's Epp. to the Thessalonians, 
Greek Text, with Notes.} : 

Nau(F.) Le probléme d’Ahikar. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Nov. 1, 1908. 

{States the story of Ahikar as given in Tobit and 
in the supplement to the Arabian Nights, and the 
solutions so far proposed. ]} : 

Nissen (Th.) Die Petrusakten und ein 
bardensanitischer Dialog in der Aber- 
kiosvita, 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1908, 

Schade (Z.) Hieronymus und das heb- 

riische Matthius-original. 
Bibl. Ztschr., Heft 4, 1908. 
{Jerome in the first decade of the fifth century 
gave up his previous identification of the Heb- 
Evan and the original Heb-Matt. The writer 
holds that the relationship between the two was 
not of the closest. Moreover, when J. speaks of 
Heb-Mt. he always means the Heb-Ev., and is 
not a first-rank witness for a primitive Heb-Mt.] 
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Steuernagel (C.) Bemerkungen iber die 
neuentdeckten jiidischen Papyrusurkunda, 
aus Elephantine und ihre Bedeutung fi; 
das Alte Testament. 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1909, 

{A temple in Egypt with maccebas (the stone 
pillars of Pap. 1, line 9) must mean a pre. 
Deuteronomic settlement; cp. Dt. xii., xvi. 2, 
Pap. 1, line 13f. show the temple was built in the 
time of the Egyptian kings and found in 525 jy 
Cambyses, so that the community was settled 
before the Persjan period. Is. xlix. 12, where we 
should read O°))D PND, “from the land oj 
the Syenites,” refers to this body. Now, Pseudo. 
Aristeas mentions that Jews were sent to help 
Psammetichus (I., 663-610) in his Rthiopian 
campaign. Dt. xvii. 16 bears this out, referring 
to Manasseh’s sending troops to P, in return fo; 
horses. These soldiers were settled by P a 
Elephantine. Is. xix. refers to these incidents, 
and must therefore be dated in the 7th century 


C CHURCH 14 * Social Problems, 20 « 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions, 

C Gran (£.) Les Christianismes professés 
et la conscience moderne. 

Cenobium, July 1908, 

{Announces the triumph of the modern con. 

science, not over Christianity, but over every 
present form of professed Christianity.] 

15 Voysey (Charles) A Message to the Pan- 
Anglican Congress of 1908. 7p. 

Longmans, 1908. 

16 Gladden (Washington) The Church and 
Modern Life. 227p. 

James Clarke & Oo., 1908. 

{These pages have been written in the firm 
belief that the Christian Church has its great 
work still before it, and that it only needs to free 
itself from its entanglements and gird itself for 
its testimony to become the light of the world. 
Something of what it needs to do to make ready for 
this great future, this little book tries to show."} 
Adams({B. W.) Is the Church a Failure‘ 
And shall she be? Preface by the Bishop 
of Croydon. 80p. Elliot Stock, 1908. 

42 Rule (M.) The Leonian Sacramentary : 
An Analytical Study. II. 

J. Th. 8t., Oct. 1908. 

43 Cott (Stanton) National Idealism and 
the Book of Common Prayer: An Essay in 
Re-interpretation and Revision. 492p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1908. 

[An attempt to show how the Book of Common 
Prayer could be modified so as to enable its being 
used by societies of ethical culture.] J 

50 Beeching (H. C.) The Bible Doctrine of 
the Sacraments. (Six Lectures given in 
Westminster Abbey.) 169p. 

John Murray, 1908. 

{A third series of lectures, the aim of which 

has been to interest and instruct those brethren 

of the laity who, with leisure to give their minds 

to such matters, have had no special theological 
training.]} . 

53 Boudinhon (4.) L’Elévation et la génu- 

flexion, R.du Clergé frangais, Oct. 15, 1908. 

{Historical inquiry into the rise of the customs. 
Adapted from Father Thurston's article in The 
Month, Oct. 1897.] 

Stone (D.) Eucharistic Doctrine and the 
Canon of the Roman Mass. 

Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 

{Examines the text of the Canon and the ritual 
acts, and concludes that they neither assert nor 
imply any doctrine repugnant to the standards of 
the Eastern or Anglican Churches. | 
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55 Turner (C. H.) Irregular Marriages and 
the Earliest Discipline of the Church. 
Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 
(The Church had strictly then no law of marriage, 
which was regarded as within the State’s pro- 
vince. But legal unions which the Church con- 
sidered as not fulfilling the Christian ideal were 
met by discipline—by the forfeiture, temporary 
or permanent, of the privileges of Christian 
membership. } 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60° 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 ** Apologetics. 


Hinzinga (A. v. C. P.) The Function 
of Authority in Life and its Relation to 
Legalism in Ethics and Religion. 

Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1908. 

{Mainly quotations. ] 

Nash (H. N.) The Saving Truth as it is 
in Jesus, Bibl. World, Oct. 1908. 


Thilly (F.) Can Christianity ally itself | 


with Monistic Ethics. 
Amer, J. Th., Oct. 1908. 
(Christianity does not agree with a consistent 
monistic philosophy; but Christian ethics may 
possibly be (inconsistently) grounded upon the 
patchwork philosophy which is what most mon- 
istic systems (e.g. the New Theology) really are.)} 
| Kriiger (Gustav) Dogma and History. 
(Essex Hall Lecture.) 84p. 
Philip Green, 1908. 
de Grandmaison (Z.) Le développe- 
ment du dogme chrétien. IV® partie, Le 
développement proprement dit. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Sept. 15, 1908. 
Lepin (M.) Les théories de M. Loisy 
exposé et critique. 3852p. 
Beauchesne & Cie, 1908. 
(This work bears the imprimatur of the Holy 
See, and deals very fully with the doctrines and 
theories of Loisy.] 
Sabatier (Paul) Modernism. (The 
Jowett Lectures, 1908.) 348p. 
S. Fisher Unwin, 1908. 
(Three lectures, translated by C. A. Miles, de- 
livered in London, at the invitation of the 
“Jowett Lectures” Committee, during February 
and March 1908.] 
10 Barrow (G. A.) The Christian Experi- 
ence of the Trinity. 
Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1908. 
20 Delitzsch (Friedrich) Whose Son is 
Christ? Two Lectures on Progress in 
Religion. Translated by F. L. Pogson. 
75p. Philip Green, 1908. 
{Repudiates Trinitarianism.] 
Warschauer (J.) Jesus: Seven Questions. 
Chapters in Reconstruction. 302p. 
James Clarke, 1908. 
(Purpose of these ‘‘ chapters in reconstruction” 
is “to show that when modern criticism and 
modern thought have obtained a full hearing, the 
essential verities of our faith—the Divinity of our 
Lord, the Incarnation of God in Him, and the 
Atonement of God and man through Him— 
remain not only unshaken, but more firmly 
established than ever.” 
Nolloth (Charles Frederick) The Person 
of Our Lord and Recent Thought. 376p. 
Maemillan, 1908. 
{Object of the work is to show that the result 
of the vast amount of research and criticism 
directed, during the last few years, upon the New 
Testament representation of Jesus Christ has 
been to confirm the views which the Christian 
Church has always held on this subject of 
religious thought. } 








26 Meyer (C.) L’expiation et la mort du 


Christ. R. chrét., Sept. and Oct. 1908. 


27 Boone(E. W.) The Belief in the Resur- 


rection among the First Christians. 
Bibl. World, Oct. 1908. 
{The significance of the Resurrection for their 
thought and life, and of the doctrine of immor- 
tality for us.] 
Fenn (W. W.) The Relation between 
the Resurrection of Jesus aud the Belief in 
Immortality. Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1908. 


(There is no logical inference from the former 


to the latter.] i 
Mackenzie (W. D.) The Relation be- 
tween the Resurrection of Jesus and the 
Belief in Immortality. 
Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1908. 
{If faith in the Resurrection of Jesus has dis- 
appeared, the idealistic arguments for immor- 
tality begin to lose their power.] 


E ETHICS. 6 Christian Ethics, 7-9 


Transition to General Ethics, 10 Theories, 
20 Applied Ethics, Sociology, 23 Economies, 
27 Education. 


Murray (J. Clark) 
Christian Ethics. 342p. 
T. & T. Clark, 1908, 
{An important work, Part i. deals with the 
supreme ideal of Christian Life ; Part ii. with the 
Christian Ideal in its Subjective Aspect; Part iii. 
with the Christian Ideal in its Objective Aspect : 
and Part iv. with the Methodology of Christian 
Ethics.] 
Gounelle (E.) En face de la justice. 
R. du Christianisme social, Sept. 1908. 
{A strong vindication by a “ free-believer” (.e. 
a non-dogmatic Christian) of the social aim and 
social power of Christianity, against the attacks 
of ‘‘ free-thinkers."’ } 
Eagar (Alex. R.) The Absolute in 
Ethics. Hermathena, xxxiv., 1908. 
(The only possible root of perfect Morality is a 
God who is truly the One God, and yet not God 
in His pure Infinity—who is Absolute,—who is 
both Immanent and in special ‘‘ Humanisation "” 
as God in a human existence and in lasting 
manifestation through all Humanity.} 


A Handbook of 


10 Westermarck (Edward) The Origin and 


Development of the Moral Ideas, vol. it 
865p. Macmillan, 1908. 
{A review of the two volumes of this important 
work will appear in a future issue.) 4 
Dewey (John) and Tufts (J. H.) Ethics. 
(American Science Series.) 631p. 
Holt & Co., 1908. 
(Parti., dealing with the Beginnings and Growth 
of Morality, endeavours to follow the moral life 
through typical epochs of its development. Part 
ii., on the Theory of the Moral Life, is devoted 
more specifically to the analysis and criticisms of 
the leading ethical conceptions. Part iii., on the 
World of Action, is concerned with some of the 
typical social and economic problems which 
characterise the present age.]} 
Tufts (James H.) Ethical Value. 
J. of Phil., Sept. 10, 1908. 
(The particular kind of value which is ethical 
is a rational and social value, It has intellectual, 
as well as affective. and instinctive elements. It 
is, in the phrase of recent discussion, ‘ judg- 
mental.” By abstraction it may be both described 
and felt.) ; 
Super (Charles W.) Ethics and Law. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1908. 
Baillie (J. B.) The Dramatic and 
Ethical Elements of Experience. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1908. 
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by his own foresight.) 






Immoralist—Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1908. 








called Moralin as a deadly poison. 
a truly ethical genius, a thinker with whom 








life.] 

Wright (W. K.) Happiness as an 
Ethical Postulate. Phil. R., Sept. 1908. 

{Endeavour of paper is to show that, provided 
happiness is defined with sufficient care, psycho- 
logical support can be found for its employment 
as a moral postulate, and that this postulate will 
be found significant for ethics.) 


Seth (James) The Alleged Fallacies in 
Mill’s Utilitarianism. Phil. R., Sept. 1908, 

{Writer is convinced that much of the familiar 
criticism of Mill’s argument is essentially unjust. 
All that is y, in def of Mill from the 
charge that he has fallen into fallacies which are 
patent to the veriest tyro in logic, is to interpret 
his argument in the light of its context and of 
the purpose the author has in view. ] 


Wright (Henry W.) Selt-Realisation and 
the Criterion of Goodness, 


Phil. R., Nov. 1908, 
[Understanding the function of the self to be 
the extension of its power over a greater and 
greater field, the progressive realisation of its 
freedom, the ideal of self-realisation supplies at 
once a well-defined standard of moral judgment. 
An act is good in the degree in which it promotes 
self-organisation, and bad to the extent that it 
hinders the same process. } 


Leighton. (Gerald) The Greatest Life. 
299p. Duckworth, 1908. 

{Seeks to prove that the whole human person- 
ality—the physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
in man—is the result of the operation of the 
same universal law; and that all development of 
every kind is in accordance with one and the 
same principle. It is this law which makes a 
scientific religion a possibility, and a necessity for 
the modern mind.] 

Sharp (F. Chapman) A Study of the 
Influence of Custom on the Moral Judgment. 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
No. 236.) 144p. Madison, Wisconsin, 1908. 

{A study in which use is made of the question- 


aire. ] 
The Ethical Aspects of 








































Benett (W.) 
Evolution regarded as the Parallel Growth 
of Opposite Tendencies, 220p. 


Clarendon Press, 1908. 
(Purpose of essay twofold : in the first place, to 
enforce the view of evolution as the equal and 
parallel progression of opposites; and in the 
second place, to trace the connection of this 
principle with ethics or the systematic represen- 
tation of our judgments on human conduct.] 
Gillet (P.) L’éducation du caractére. 
Nouvelle édition. 3808p. Desclée, 1909. 
20 Fell (HE. F. B.) The Foundations of 
Liberty. 254p. Methuen, 1908. 
{Aims at setting forth Liberty, Personal and 
National—not as a mere Utility, as is usually the 
case—but as an a priort moral necessity, the sine 
qué non of all true civilisation. Great use is 
made of Wordsworth’s works, the philosophy of 
which, political and moral, is wonderfully adapted 
to the problems of the present time.) 
























Benn (Alfred W.) The Morals of an 


{Nietzsche habitually posed as an emancipator 
from moral restrictions, speaking of what he 
Yet he was 


problems of conduct constituted from beginning 
to end the supreme if not the sole interest of 


{Deals with the problem presented by that 
aspect of man’s experience where the efforts of 
his will are thwarted by agencies which lie out- 
is own moral purposes, 
where his moral actions become part, and are 
seen to be part, of a plan wider than that covered 





ats. 
27 Anon. 
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Stephen (Reginald) Democracy and Char. 
acter, 225p. Williams & Norgate, 1998, 

(Christianity is the only force adequate fo 
social regeneration. Democracy needs Christi. 
anity in all its fulness; a religion of genuine 
earnestness and sincerity, a social and a dogmatic 
and sacramental religion.) 

Beard (C. Austin) Politics. A Lectur 
delivered at Columbia University, Feb. 12, 


1908. 35p. Columbia Univ. Press, 1908, 
Wallas (Graham) Human Nature ip 
Politics, 318p. Constable, 1908, 


{Anattempt to study the behaviour, unconscious 
as well as conscious, irrational as well as rational, 
of man as a “political animal.” Review wi!) 
follow.) 

Stawell (F. Melian) The Modern Cop. 
ception of Justice. 

Inter, J. Eth., Oct. 1908, 

{Argues that the whole problem of political 
and social justice is bound up with the questioy 
of immortality.) 


Glasenapp (G. von) 
Eine soziologische Studie. 
Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxxii. 3, 1908, 
Deploige (S.) Le conflit de la morale et 
de la sociologie (szwite). 
Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Nov. 1908, 
Balmer (P.) Police des mceurs et traite 
des blanches. 
R. du Christianisme social, Sept. 1:08, 
[Relates the proceedings of this year’s assembly 
at Geneva of the International Federation for the 
abolition of the State regulation of vice.] 

Plinit (G. B.) Influenza delle Religioni 
sulla Civilta. Ccenobium, July 1908, 
Quiévreux (A.) La morale sans Dieu. 

R. chrét., Oct. and Nov. 1908. 
Guizard (G.) La morale de M. Payot. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Oct. 1, 1908. 
{Study of the “lay” moral system of Payot, 
whose work is said to have formed the mentality 
of thousands of French teachers.] 
Richard (A.) La premitre conférence 
internationale des Ligues sociales d’acheteurs. 
R. du Christianisme social, Sept. 1908. 
{Reports the discussions of this Consumers’ 
League at Geneva. 600 members adhered—pro 
fessors, workmen, priests, pastors, liberals and 
socialists. ] 
Lilly (W.S.) The Right of the Father. 
Fort. R., Nov. 1908, 
Chastand (G.) Le respect de la femme. 
R. du Christianisme social, Sept. 1908. 
(Declaring that women are in a state of 
servitude, and claiming their moral and civil 
emancipation. } 
Low (Frances H.) The Orphanage: its 
Reform and Re-creation. 
19th Cent., Sept. 1908. 
Hurd (Annie G.) Lost Homes and New 
ts, Cont. R., Nov. 1908. 
Liberal Policy and Religious 
Education in Ireland and in England. 
Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 
(Requires the same spirit and same policy in 
English elementary educational proposals as was 
shown in the recent settlement of the Irish 
University question.] 
Ponsard (P.) L’éducation du sentiment 
esthétique chez les enfants (conclusion). 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Aug. 15, 1908, 
Thone (P.) L’apostolat par l’éducation. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 15, 1908. 
{A study in the principles of education.) 
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Wordsworth (Miss E.) 
Education of Women. 
Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 
(Partly a retrospect, partly an estimate. ] 
Windle (Bertram C. A.) 
Universities of Ireland. Dub. R., Oct. 1908. 


30 Bloch (Iwan) The Sexual Life of our | 


Time in its relation to Modern Civilisation. 
Translated from the 6th German edition 
by M. Eden Paul. 806p. Rebman, 1908. 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Archer-Shepherd (EZ. H.) The Ritual of 
the Tabernacle : A Devotional Study. 168p. 
Rivingtons, 1908. 

[Special object is to interpret the not least 
important part of the Old Testament in terms of 
the New.) 

Monod (A.) Le débit oratoire, 

R. chrét,, Oct. and Nov. 1908. 

{Address on preaching to students for the 
ministry. } 

2 Bain (John A.) Questions answered by 
Christ. 246p. Andrew Melrose, 1908. 

(Thirty-six sermons. } 

Ballard (Frank) Does it matter what 
a Man Believes? and other Themes for 
Thought. 253p. Culley, 1908. 

[Nine sermons. } 

Matheson (George) Messages of Hope, 
294p, James Clarke, 1908. 

{These brief sermonettes are largely the pro- 
duct of the author’s latest hours.) 

Jones (J. D.) Things Most Surely 
Believed. 224p. James Clarke & Co. 

(Sermons preached on Sunday evenings in the 
course of a ministry in Richmond Hill.} 


G BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Godet (P.) Fr.-X. Funk. 
R. du Clergé francais, Oct. 15, 1908. 
{Obituary notice of a member of the Catholic 
Theological Faculty at Tiibingen.} 
Alphandéry (P.) Jean Réville. 
R, de PHist. des Rel., May 1908. 
(Obituary notice of the late editor. M. de Faye 
adds a review of his historic and scientific work. ] 
Barbano (O. M.) Henriette Renan. 
Cenobium, July 1908. 
The Early Days of Joseph 
Blanco White. Cont. R., Oct. 1908. 
Newman (Cardinal) John Keble: An 
Unpublished Fragment. Dub. R., Oct. 1908. 
Ward (Wilfrid) Ten Personal Studies. 
With 10 Portraits, 319p. 
Longmans, 1908. 
Essays reprinted from Quarterly R., 19th 
Ceatury, and Fort. R., on Balfour, Delane and 
Hutton and Knowles, Sidgwick, Lord Lytton, 
Father Ryder, Grant Duff, Leo XIII., Wiseman, 
Newman, and Newman and Manning. } 


Birrell (Olive) 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


x Bacchus (F. J.) The Neronian Persecu- 
_ tion, Dub. R., Oct. 1908. 
C  Crescenzi(A.) Iconografia lauretana. 
Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Oct. 1908. 
(Classifying the iconographic material relating 


to the house of Loretto, and fixing its relation to 
the tradition.) 


The Higher | 


The Future | 





Dibelius (O.) Studien zur Geschichte der 
Valentinianer. 

Ztschr. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 3, 1908. 

{I. Die Excerpta ex Theodoto und Irenaus.] 

Dragoni (D.) Le Apologie correnti dell’ 
Inquisizione. 

Riv. stor.-crit, d. Scienze Teolog., Sept. 1908. 

Driseke(J.) Zwei griechische Apologeten. 

Ztschr. f. wiss. Th., Sept. 1908. 

(Review of Geffcken’s work under the above 
title (Leipzig and Berlin, 1907).] . 

Fornari(F.) Bollettino Archeologico. 
Riv. stor. -crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Sept. 1908. 

Lanzoni (F.) Culmen Apostolicum. 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Oct. 1908. 

{Brings epigraphical evidence to show that this 
title originally was given to any bishop.] 

Muzzey (D. S.) Were the Spiritual 
Franciscans Montanist Heretics? III. Anti- 
hierarchism. Amer. J. Th., Oct. 1908. 

{No. The resemblances are accidental, their 
aims and methods were widely divergent.) — ; 

Stefano (A. de) L’Attivita Letteraria dei 
Valdesi primitivi. 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog. , Oct. 1908. 

(Claiming a greater literary activity and com- 
petence than is generally recognised.) 
| Vacandard (E.) La déposition des 
Evéques. 

Rev. du Clergé francais, Aug. 15, 1908. 

{Historical account of what deposition and 
degradation have meant, and what their conse- 
quences have been.) 

Sternberg (G.) Das Christentum des 
fiinften Jahrhunderts im Spiegel der 
Schriften des Salvianus von Massilia. 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1909. 

Deissmann(D. Adolf) Das Urchristentum 
und die unteren Schichten. 2te Aufl. 

Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1908, 

[An address given at the 19th Evangelical Social 
Congress at Dessau on 10th June 1908. } 

Batiffol (Pierre) L’Eglise naissante et 
le Catholicisme. 516p. 

J. Gabalda & Cie, 1909. 

(A history of the origin of Catholicism, and of 
the notion of authority in the institution of the 
Church.] 

R Guiraud (J.) Chronique d’histoire de la 
Révolution. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Aug. 15, 1908. 

(With special reference to its effects upon the 
French Church.] 

2 Bridges (George Fox) The Oxford Re- 
formers and English Church Principles: 
Their Rise, Trial, and Triumph. Prepared 
for publication and partly rewritten by 
Rev. W. G. Bridges, M.A. 317p. 

Elliot Stock, 1908. 


| | INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 


WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Bishop (W. C.) The ‘‘ Three Weeks’ 
Advent ” of Liber Offiictorum S. Hilarit. 
J. Th. St., Oct. 1908. 
[The Advent season is not meant, but a period 
of preparation before Epiphany, prescribed origin- 
ally for candidates for the Epiphany baptisms.) 

C  Stakemeler (B.) La Dottrina di Tertulli- 
ano sui sacramenti della Penitenza dell’ Or- 
dinazione et del Matrimonio. 

Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teolog., Sept. 1908. 
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gress. 


Lawlor (H. J.) The Chronology of | 
Eusebius’ ‘‘ Martyrs of Palestine.” | 
Hermathena, xxxiv., 1908. 
Anon. The Archbishopric of Cyprus. 
Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 
(Relates the history of the dispute as to the 
succession, which threatens tu end in schism.]) 
Cardinals, Archbishops, and Bishops of 
France  ODeéclaration sur la neutralité 
scolaire aux péres de famille de leur pays. 
R. du Clergé francais, Oct. 1, 1908. 
(Denounces the alleged violation of religious 
neutrality in the secular schools of France, and 
recalls parents to the remembrance of their duties 
and their rights. } 


St Bernard On Consideration. 
lated by George Lewis. 169p. 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 
Julien (#.) Bossuet et les Protestants. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Oct. 1, 1908. 

Lesttre (H.) La verité du Catholicisme. 
II. La valeur probante du miracle. 

R. du Clergé francais, Nov. 1, 1908. 

Moulard (A) Le Catholique et la 
question du pouvoir coercitif de |’Eglise. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Aug. 15, 1908. 

{A Catholic may declare for the reduction of 
this power to moral constraint, though that is 
not the ofiicial standpoint.} 

La Piana(G.) Chiesa e Stato in Francia. 
Riv. stor.-crit. d. Scienze Teol., Sept. 1908. 

(Describes the abuses of the time, especially the 
need of monastic reform, and deals with the 
reform projects of Fénélun, Fleury, and Saint- 
Simon and their views of the relations between 
the French Church and the Curia.] 

Pope Pius X. Exhortation au clergé. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 1, 1908. 

{On the occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee. ] 

Venard (L.) La verité du Catholicisme. 
I, La valeur historique des livres saints. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 1, 1908. 

{The first of a series of answers in reply to a 
challenge of Loisy’s.] 

De ia Serviere (J.) La théologie de 
Bellarmini, (Bibliothéque de théologie 
historique.) 780 p. 

Gabriel Beauchesne & Cie, Paris, 1908. 

Villien (A.) Histoire des commande- 
ments de l’Kglise (concluded), 

R. du Clergé frangais, Aug. 15, 1908. 

(On Friday and Saturday fastinz.] 

Davidson (Thomas) Savonarola. 

Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1908. 

{One ofa series of lectures delivered at Phila- 
delphia and other places by the late Thomas 
Davidson, on ‘‘ The Leaders of Spiritual Thought 
in the Middle Ages.”} 

Hugel (F. von) The Mystical Element of 
Religion as studied in Saint Catherine of | 
Genoa and her friends. 2 vols, 489p. + 
428p. Dent, 1908. 

(This book aims at three things. It would 
present a generous, expansive, deeply spiritual 
Catholicism. It would contribute one more 
detailed object-lesson in the growth of religious 
biography, and in the methods required by such 
studies. Review will follow.] 

Ward (Wilfrid) The Ushaw Centenary 
and English Catholicism. 

Dub. R., Oct. 1908. 
The Eucharistic Con- 
19th Cent., Oct. 1908. 
The Lambeth Conference. 

Church Q.R., Oct. 1908. 


Trans- 








Moyes (Canon) 


Anon. 
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{A consideration of the Resolutions and Re. 
ports of this year’s Conference. } : 

Anon. The Increase of the Episcopate in 
its Latest Developments, 

Church Q.R., Oct. 1908, 

Planque (G@.) Chez les Anglicans. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 1908, 

(Specially reporting (and not unsympatheti. 
cally) on the recent discussions at the Congress 
and Conference on Reunion. } : 

Albrecht (O.) Neue Katechismusstudiey, 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1909, 

{Deals with, III, the Catechism of Justys 
Menius (1532), its relation to Luther's two cate. 
chisms, and with, IV., the two catechisms of Jo)), 
Spangenberg, of the year 1541.] 

Macphail (W. M.) The Presbyterian 
Church; A Brief Account of its Doctrine, 
Worship, and Polity. 295p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 

(Chapters on the history, doctrine, worship, 
and polity of Presbyterianism, and upon Presby. 
terianism in England.] : 

Arboux(J.) L’auménerie protestante des 
prisons de Paris (concluded). 

R. chrét., Sept. and Oct. 19u3, 

{Describes a Protestant prison chaplain's work.) 

Warfield (B. B.) The First Question of 
the Shorter Catechism. 

Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1908, 

{A search for the sources of the question.} 


L LITERATURE. 
6 Italian 9 Classical. 


2V Low (Frances) Mark Rutherford: An 
Appreciation, Fort. R., Sept. 1908. 
W Hole (W. G.) Francis Thompson: In 
Memoriam. Dub. R., Oct. 1908, 
Jeaffreson (H. H.) Mr Frederic Harri- 
son’s Studies, Church Q.R., Oct. 1908, 
(Criticism of the theological standpoint assumed 
in some of his recent publications. } 

Ward (Mrs Wilfrid) Plots and Persons 
in Fiction. Dub. R., Oct. 1908. 
Atherton (Gertrude) The Gorgeous Isle. 
191p. John Murray, 1908. 
3 Muthesius(Karl) Goethe und Pestalozzi, 
281p. Diirr, 1908. 
5 Smyth (Mary Winslow) Dante and 
Shakespeare. 19th Cent., Oct. 1908. 
Udny (S.)  Dante’s Intuition of the 
Infinite. Cont. R., Nov. 1908. 
7 Gribble (Francis) Tolstoy and the 
Tolstoyans. Fort. R., Sept. 1908. 

Gosse (Edmund) Count Lyof Tolstoi. 
Cont. R., Sept. 1908. 


2 English 3 German 


| 7 Jeanmaire (J.) Souvenirs de Gréce. 


Rev. chrét., Sept. 1908. 
(Describes a visit to Knossos. } 


| 9 Marett (R. R.), ed. Anthropology and 


the Classics. Six Lectures delivered before 
the University of Oxford, by A. J. Evans, 
A. Lang, Gilbert Murray, F. B. Jevons, 
J. L. Myres, and W. W. Fowler. 2091p. 
Clarendon Press, 1908. 


| M_ RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. : 


Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 


12 Occultism. 


Lyall (Sir Alfred) The State in its Rela- 


tion to Eastern and Western Religions. 


Fort. R., Nov. 1908. 
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[Presidential address to recent Congress for the 
History of Religions. The historical relations of | 
Buddhism and Hinduism to the State have been 
in the past, and are still in the present time, very 
different from the situation in the West. The | 7 
civil government was at no time called in to 
undertake or assist propagation of those religions | 
as part of its duty.) | 

Bros(A.) Le probléme de la mort chez | 
les non-civilisés. (1st art.) 

R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 1, 1908. 


{Examination of the rites connected with | 8 


Ching (Hsiao) The Book of Filial Duty. 
Translated by Ivan Chén. (Wisdom of the 
East Series.) 60p. Murray, 1908. 

Bricout (J.) Chez les Israélites frangais. 
L’Union libérale israélite. 

R. du Clergé frangais, Nov. 1, 1908. 

Momigliano(F.) Ebreiin Italia ed Ebrei 
in Russia. Cenobium, July 1908. 

[With the sub-title Modernismo Ebraica ?} 


Basset (R.) Bulletin des périodiques de 
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death, funerals, and mourning, with a view to 
show the universality of belief in a life beyond 
death.) 


Bros (A.) and Habert (0.) Chronique | 


Whistoire des religions. 
R. du Clergé frangais, Oct. 15, 1908. 

(Devoted to Mithraism.] 

Dunkmann. Die Idee der Entwick- 
lung als Klassifikationsprinzip der Reli- 
gionen. Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 1, 1909. 

Gennep (A. van) Totémisme et méthode 
comparative. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July 1908. 

{Resumes the discussion initiated by M. 
Toutain in the May number. } 

Habert (O.) L’histoire des religions et la 
méthode sociologique. 

Annales de Phil. chrét., Aug. 1908. 

Le Roy (Alexandre) Chez les primitifs 
africains, I. Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1908. 

{On their notions of the invisible world, the 
soul, the spirits, God. } 

Farrer (Reginald) In Old Ceylon. 
8350p. Edward Arnold, 1908. 

Penny (F. £.) On the Coromandel Coast. 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1908. 

Orientalia. 

Interpreter, Oct. 1908. 


355p. 
Hogg (H. W.) 


{Some account of the International Congresses | 


of this year in Berlin and Copenhagen.) 
Reinach (S.) Phaéthon, 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July 1908. 


{In accordance with his principle that myths , 
relating to suffering heroes are explanations of | 


sacrificial rites, the writer finds the origin of this 
myth in the sacrifice of the white horse Pha¢thon 
—the ‘‘cheval-soleil.”] f § ver 
Toutain (J.) L’histoire des religions et 
le totémisme & propos d’un livre récent. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., May 1908, 
(Le. C. Renel’s Cultes militaires de Rome: 
les Enseignes. The method — “comparative,” 


Young (P. N. F.) Christian Science: A 
Criticism. Interpreter, Oct. 1908. 


{In connection with Miss Sturge’s book, The | 


Truth and Error of Christian Science.) 
Gaidoz (H.) Du changement de sexe 
dans les contes celtiques. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., May 1908. 
Segerstedt (7.) Les Asuras dans la reli- 
gion védique (concluded). 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., May 1908. 
Poussin (L. de la Vallée) Bouddhisme et 
Yapologétique. 
R. prat. d’Apologét., Oct. 15, 1908, 


{Introductory remarks of the nature of a criti- | 


cism of principles, to a detailed memoir on the 
above subject. | 

Author of the ‘‘Creed of Christ.” The 
Creed of Buddha. 308p, John Lane, 1908. 

{Review will follow.] 

Dahike (Paul) Buddhist Essays. Trans- 


12 Wiz(K. F.) 


V’Islam (1903-1907). 1st part. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July 1908. 
Sadi(Muslih-ud-Din) Scroll of Wisdom. 
Persian and English Text. Introd. by Sir 
A. N. Wollaston. 99p. Murray, 1908. 
Brailsford (H. N.) Medernism in Islam. 
Fort. R., Sept. 1908. 
Morrison (Theodore) Can Islam be Re- 
formed ? 19th Cent., 1908. 


12 Mars (Gerhardt C.) The Interpretation 


of Life. 813p. Appleton, 1908. 
{An effort is here made to show the general 
reader the relation of Modern Culture to Christian 
Science.) 
Taylor (J. E.) Essays on Theosophy. 
67p. Sonnenschein, 1908. 
Mailer (F.)  Formules magiques de 
VOrient chrétien. 
R. de l’Hist. des Rel., July 1908. 


| P PHILOSOPHY. 10.. Metaphysics, 21 


Epistemology, 33 .. Psychical Research, 40 .. 
Psychology, 60 .. Logic, 70 .. Systems, 90 .. 
Philosophers, 


Delacroiz (H.) Le iii Congrés Interna- 
tional de Philosophie. 
Rev. Phil., Nov. 1908. 
Alexander (Areh B. D.) A Short 
History of Philosophy. 2nd ed., revised 
and enlarged. 627p. 
Maclehose & Sons, 1908. 
[The sections on Greek Philosophy have been 
rewritten. ] 
Wulf (M. de) Le mouvement philoso- 
phique en Belgique (suite et fin). 
Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Nov. 1908. 


| 10 Salter(W. M.) A New Typeof Natural- 
M. Renel calls it—is condemned by the reviewer.) | 


ism— Montgomery. 
Inter. J. Eth., Oct. 1908, 
{Discusses Montgomery's Philosophical Pro- 
blems in the Light of Vital Organisation.) 
Eine Einteilung der philo- 
sophischen Wissenschaften nach Aristoteles 
Prinzipien. 
Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxxii. 3, 1908. 
(Suggests a division of mental activity according 
as it is free (in the sense of unconstrained), in- 
quiring, or directed towards an end, corresponding 
to which would be the three disciplines of 
esthetic, theoretical philosophy, and practical 
philosophy. } 


18 Kozlowski(W. M.) L’energie potentielle : 


Est-celle une réalité? Rev. Phil., Oct. 1908. 
Kaye (G. W.C.) Réontgen Rays. 
Science Progress, Oct. 1908. 
Thomas (W. Beach) Heredity and 
Radium at Dublin. 
Science Progress, Oct. 1908. 


lated from the German by Bhikkhu Sila- 


a Hartog (Marcus) The Transmission of 
cira, 368p. Macmillan, 1908. | 


Acquired Characters. Cont. R., Sept. 1908. 
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Reid (G. Archdall) The Alleged Trans- 
mission of Acquired Characters. 
Cont. R., Oct. 1908. 
Hartog (Marcus) The Transmission of 
Acquired Characters: A Rejoinder. 
Cont. R., Nov. 1908. 
Hubrecht (A. A. W.) Darwinism versus 
Wallaceism. Cont. R., Nov. 1908. 
Cunningham (J. 7.) The Evolution of 
Man. Science Progress, Oct. 1908. 

Berthau (M.) Extrinsécisme. 

R. prat. d’Apologét., Oct. 1, 1905. 

(Discusses the metaphysics of Evolution.] 

14 Mansion (Paul) Gauss contre Kant sur la 
géometrie non euclidienne. 
Rev. Néo-Scolastique, Nov. 1908. 
15 M‘Taggart (J. Ellis) The Unreality of 
ime. Mind, Oct. 1908. 
(Author holds that time is unreal, and bases his 
+ view on the fact that the distinctions of past, 
present, and future are essential to time. Since 
these distinctions are never true of reality, there- 
fore no reality is in time.} 

Leighton tJ. @.) 

Time-Transcendence. 
J. of Phil., Oct. 8, 1908. 
(Time-transcendence means, not the negation 
of change, but the persistence, through change, 
of an organised unity of ends that preserves the 
effective continuity of its purposes throughout 
the (from any finite point of view) endless succes- 
sion of events. ] 
16 Duhem(P.) Le mouvement absolut et le 
mouvement relatif. x. 
Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1908. 
21 Chovet (F.) Les principes de la raison 
sont-ils réductibles & l’unité ? 
Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1908. 

Nunn (7. Percy) On the Concept of 
Epistemological Levels. ; 

Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., viii., 1908. 
{The cognitive process is at every stage only an 
aspect of the development of a conative system, 
and its character cannot be understood apart 
from the affective aspect exhibited by the system 
at the same level.) 
Gomperz (Heinrich) Weltanschauungs- 
lehre. Ein Versuch die Hauptprobleme 
der allgemeinen theoretischen Philosophie 
geschichtlich zu entwickeln und sachlich 
zu bearbeiten. Bd. ii. Noologie: erste 
Halfte, Kinleitung und _  Semasiologie. 
305p. Diederich, 1908. 
Bakewell (Charles M.) On the Meaning 
of Truth. Phil. R., Nov. 1908. 
(Truth is always conceiving a particular object 
in the light of its “ idea,” its concrete universal, 
that is to say, simply conceiving it in its total 
context or setting. The idealist and the realist 
over-emphasise the objective side of truth; the 
pragmatist over-emphasises the subjective side. } 
Creighton (J. HE.) The Nature and 
Criterion of Truth. Phil. R., Nov. 1908. 
(The pragmatist criticism is effective against 
any view that regards thought as something Ly 
itself in abstraction from the material of ex- 
perience. Idealists have often erred by robbing 
thought of all concrete meaning. Thinking is no 
closed process which develops truth according to 
an abstract principle of internal consistency, but 
is essentially a going to facts, a process of ex- 
periment and verification. ] 
Fite (Warner) The Agent and the 
Observer. Phil. R., Sept. 1908. 

(Contrasts the point of view of having an ex- 
perience with that of contemplating the expres- 
sion of such an experience. ]} 


Time, Change, and 
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Farley (J. H.) Types of Unity. 
J. of Phil., Sept. 10, 1903, 
(The types are :—i. Individuality ; ii. Indivig. 
bility ; iii. Mere wholeness or allness; iv. (io). 
tinuity of bare content; v. Concatenation: yj, 
Harmony ; vii. Kinesthetic purpose: viii. Tele. 
ological unity ; ix. Immediacy to all.] 
26 M‘Dowall (S. A.) TheStudy of Heredity 
in relation to Freewill. ; 
Interpreter, Oct. 190s, 
27 Eucken (Rudolf) Geistige Strémunge 
der Gegenwart ivt® umgearbeitete Aut, 
422p. Veit & Co., 1905, 
{A new section on the Worth of Life is added 
and extensive alterations are made in the text. 
The author criticises James’ Pragmatist. | 
Latta (R.) Purpose. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S., viii., 1908, 
{Wherever we have process leading to a result, 
we have means and end; and wherever there js 
means and end there is a certain degree of 
systematic unity. This systematic unity is the 
essence and core of purpose. | 
28 Haldane(R. B.) The Methods of Modern 
Logic and the Conception of Infinity. 
Proc. Aris, Soc., N.S., viii., 1908, 
(Presidential Address, 1907. The real infinite 
must be regarded as a self-contained system 
which is real under the aspect of a process, a 
progress of notional development within which 
time and space and the limited self of experience 
appear as stages, constituents, or moments. | 
Hodgson (Shadworth H.) The Idea of 
Totality. 
Proc, Aris. Soc. , N.S., viii., 1908, 
{The Universe, of which we find ourselves a 
finite part, is to us a Whole in virtue of its con- 
tinuity with our actual experience, but a Whole 
which no human thought can grasp, that is, 
conceive as complete, limited, and finite. We 
have to think of it, as we perceive it, from 
within.) 
Brown (H. Chapman) Infinity and the 
Generalisation of the Concept of Number. 
J. of Phil., Nov. 5, 1908, 
33 Downey (Jane E.) Automatic Pheno- 
mena of Muscle Reading. 





| 40 M'‘Dougall (William) 


J. of Phil., Nov. 19, 1908. 
An Introdue- 
370 p. 

Methuen, 1908, 

[An attempt to deal with a difficult branch of 
psychology in a way that shall make it intelli- 
gible and interesting to any cultivated reader, 
and that shall imply no previous familiarity with 
psychological treatises on his part. Review will 
follow. ] 

Loveday (T.) Studies in the History of 
British Psychology: i. An Early Criticism 
of Hobbes, Mind, Oct. 1908, 

{An account of the work of William Lucy, 
Bishop of St David's, whose Observations, Cen- 
sures and Computations of Notorious Krrours in 
Mr Hobbes was published in 1663.} 

41 Hicks (G. Dawes) The Relation of 
Subject and a from the Point of View 
of Psychological Development. 
Proc. Aris. Soe., N.S., viii., 1908. 
{An attempt to ascertain the conditions upon 
which the origin of the distinction between sub- 
ject and object depends, and to trace its growth in 
the history of mind. The line of consideration 
followed leads to the conclusion that neither the 
matter nor the form of what is experienced can 
be shown to be due to the fact of experiencing. | 
Alexander (S.), Ward (J.), Read (C), 
and Stout (G4. F.) The Nature of Mental 
Activity. Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., viii., 1908. 


tion to Social Psychology. 
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{An important discussion. Professor Alexander 
maintains that mental activity in general can 
only be described in metaphorical terms, because 
of its extreme simplicity and its uniqueness. The 
best term is movement. In all our mental con- 
ditions, whether will, inference, perception, or 
sensation we are aware of these movements, and 
these movements have direction and differ in 

jrection.] ; : 

a Hoffmans (P. Hadelin) La genese des 
sensations @’aprés Roger Bacon. ’ 

Rev. Néo-Seolastique, Nov. 1908. 

k3 Nakashima (Taizo) The Time of Per- 
ception as a Measure of Differences in 
Sensations. J. of Phil., Oct. 8, 1908. 

Berguer (Georges) La notion de valeur : 
sa nature psychique, son importance en 
théologie, 365p. Georg & Cie, 1908. 

{Value is something that is neither purely 
objective nor purely subjective. We may con- 
ceive of it under the form of a relation between 
subject and object. The relation of value is 
affective in kind, and every affective relation is 
capable of becoming a relation or value.]| 

Segond (J.) La philosophie des valeurs. 

‘ Rev. Phil., Nov. 1908. 

Titchener (E. Bradford) Lectures on the 
Elementary Psychology of Feeling and 
Attention. 412p. Macmillan, 1908. 

{Assuming that the material of consciousness, 
the stuff out of which mind is made, is ultimately 
homogeneous, the author sketches a theory of 
feeling, according to which ‘‘affections” appear 
as mental processes of the same general kind as 
sensations, and as mental processes that might, 
under favourable conditions, have developed into 
sensations. } : 

Ribot (Th.) L’Antipathie: Etude psy- 
chologique. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1908. 

58 Pieron (H.) Les problimes actuels de 
linstinct. Rev. Phil., Oct. 1908. 

60 Gibson (W. R. Boyce) The Problem of 
Logic. 512p. A. & ©, Black, 1908. 

65 Bowden (H. Heath) A New Scientific 
Argument for Immortality. 

@ J. of Phil., Sept. 24, 1908. 

{A man is immortal when he has won survival 
value in the social evolution of his consciousness, 
when he has lived himself so completely into the 
lives of others that the interests and values of 
his own life are only realised by being identified 
with theirs. Such an immortality is individual 
and personal, t.e. a definite mode of function or 
behaviour persists. } 

12 Lehmann (Ernst) Idee und Hypothese 
bei Kant. : z 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxxii. 3, 1908. 

(Sharply distinguishes ideas, in Kant’s techni- 
cal sense, from hypotheses.] 

Watson (John) The Philosophy of Kant 
explained. 526p. Maclehose, 1908. 

(The result of « not unsuccessful experiment in 
the art of teaching ‘continued over many years, 
the main object of which was to provide a 
method by which the tendency of the student to 
lean upon the authority of his teacher should be 
counteracted. ] 

Kesseler (Kurt) Die Lisung der Wider- 
spriiche des Daseins durch Kant und Eucken 
in ihrer religidsen Bedeutung: Eine philo- 
sophische Studie. 30p. 

G. Kreuschmer, 1909. 

3 Carr (H. Wildon) Impressions and 
Ideas: The Problem of Idealism. 

Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S., viii., 1908. 
_ {A defence of Hume's scepticism as the only 
justifiable attitude in philosophy. The inference 
from impressions and ideas to reality that is not 








experience is invalid because the inference is 
experience, and the thing inferred is but a con- 
tent of the inference.) 

Cunningham (@G. W.) The Significance 
of the Hegelian Conception of Absolute 
Knowledge. Phil. R., Nov. 1908, 

{According to Hegel, thought is genuinely objec- 
tive, transcending the relativity of individual 
experiences and being the determination of things 
as they are in themselves. Thought finds its capa- 
city to express the real in the fact that its 
universals are always the synthesesof differences, 
and not the blank universals of purely formal 
logie. } 


| 74 Schinz (Albert) Professor Dewey’s Pragma- 


tism. J. of Phil., Nov. 5, 1908. 
(Dewey is the most gry ona mind among 
the leading pragmatists, only his philosophy is at 
the expense of his pragmatism. | 
M‘Gilvary (E. Bradley) The Chicago 
** Idea” and Idealisin. 
J. of Phil., Oct. 22, 1908. 
{An examination of Prof. Dewey's use of the 
term “idea.” Writer can find no justification for 
Dewey refusing to accept the title of “ idealist.”) 
Moore (G. £.) Professor James’ ‘* Prag- 
matism.”’ Proce, Aris. Soc., N.S., viii, 1908. 
{A very able criticism of the things which James 
says about truth in his recent book. The paper 
is mainly concerned with a discussion of the two 
propositions :—‘‘ That al) our true ideas are use- 
ful,” “‘That all ideas, which are useful, are 


true.” ] 

Armstrony .A. ©.) The Evolution of 
Pragmatism. J. of Phil., Nov. 19, 1908. 

{Discusses : i. Pragmatism as a methodological 
doctrine ; ii. Pragmatism and Subjectivism ; iii. 
Relation to Humanism ; iv. Varieties of the prag- 
matic method in its stricter meaning ; v. Pragma- 
tism and Metaphysics. } 

Johnson (W. H.) 
ism, and Religion. 

Princeton Th. R., Oct. 1908. 

79 Hollands (FE. H.) Neo-Realism and 
Idealism. Phil. R., Sept. 1908. 

(To start with relations and try to arrive at 
reals, or to start with reals and try to arrive at 
the relations of reals, are equally abstract pro- 
cedures. The concrete reality is a whole of 
related things ; and the metaphysical problem is 
—What is the nature of this whole ?} 

Baillie (J. B.) Professor Laurie’s Natural 
Realism :—i. The Epistemology of Natural 
Realism. Mind, Oct. 1908. 

{A very appreciative exposition of Laurie's 
philosophy. Author regards the Synthetica as 
one of the greatest contributions to speculative 
philosophy which has appeared in English for 
many years.] 

Sellars(. W.) Critical Realism and the 
Time Problem, i. and ii. 

J. of Phil., Sept. 20 and Oct. 22, 1908. 

(Real time is identifiable with change ; reality, 
as a process, is complicated ; and the more com. 
plicated a part is, the greater the complexity ani 
the intensity of change.] 

80 Adamson (Robert) The Development of 
Greek Philosophy. Edited by Prof. W. R. 
Sorley and R. P. Hardie. 337p. 

Blackwood, 1908. 

{An exceedingly valuable series of lectures. 
The treatment of the Platonic Theory of Ideas 
and of the Philosophy of Aristotle is especially 
suggestive and original. A review will follow. } 

82 Steiner (R.) I Filosofi Greci Prima di 
Platone, alla luce della sapienza dei Misteri, 

Ccenobium, July 1908, 

{Examining in particular the relation of the 

teaching of Democritus to the Mysteries. | 


Pragmatisni, Human- 
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84 Temple(W.) Plato’s Vision of the Ideas. 
Mind, Oct. 1908. 
{In the Ideal Theory we have a doctrine to 
which logic and intuition have both contributed. 
Author tries to show the process by which he 
believes that the theory in its full form arose.] 
Kinkel (Walter) Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie als Einleitung in das System der 
Philosophie. Theil ii, Von Socrates bis 
Plato. 166p. Topelmann, 1908. 
Paul (Herbert) The Method of Plato. 
19th Cent., 1908. 
89 Belmont (Séraphin) L’existence de Dieu 
d’aprés Duns Scot. 
Rev. de Phil., Sept. 1908. 
90 Rand (Benjamin) Modern Classical 
Philosophers. Selections illustrating Modern 
Philosophy from Bruno toSpencer. 753p. 
Constable, 1908. 
[A useful series of extracts, containing some of 
the essential features of the chief philosophical 
systems. Some of the translations, e.g. that of 
Hegel’s Phenomenology by Royce, appear here 
for the first time.) 
Brett (@. 8.) The Philosophy of Gassendi. 
355p. Macmillan, 1908. 
(A careful and systematic account of the main 
lines of thought of a much-neglected thinker. 
The book is divided into four parts—the first 
dealing with the Logic, the second with the 
Physics, the third with the Ethics, and the fourth 
giving a general review of the system.] 
91 Lederbagen (F.) Friedrich Schlegels 
Geschichtsphilosophie: Ein Beitrag zur 





Genesis der historischen Weltanschanung. 
165p. 

Verlag der Diirr’schen Buchhandlung, 190, 
[Attempts to estimate the significance of Schlegel 
in the genesis of the historical Weltanschauujg.) 

94 Thilly(Frank) Friedrich Paulsen, 
J. of Phil., Sept. 10, 1908, 

{An appreciative sketch by an old pupil.) 
Miigge (M. A.) Friedrich Nietzsche: 
His Life and Work. 452p. Unwin, 1908. 
{Written for the purpose of gaining for Nietzsche 
some appreciation and justice im the English. 
speaking world. The sketch of his works hag 
been written in imitation of that by Hollitscher, 
Crespie (A.) La Metafisica di Henri 
Bergson. Ceenobium, July 1908 
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Lalo (Ch.) Le nouveau sentimentalismé 
esthétique. Rev. Phil., Nov. 1908 
Auden (T.) The Relation between Re 
ligion and Architecture. 
Interpreter, Oct. 1908 
{Briefly tracing how the primitive religio 
and primitive architecture developed historical! 
together. ] ’ 
30 Barker (Ethel Ross) Buried Herculan 
eum. 269p. Adam & Charles Black, 1908, 
(The aim Of this book is to give an account o! 
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